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the political events which have borne onward 
a company of Merchants into a mighty go- 
vernment, and vested in Great Britain an 
empire of unparalleled magnificence, the 
object of the historian will be to produce 
a complete and permanent record, in con- 
sulting which the general reader will find all 
he can desire to know, and beyond which 
none but those who have peculiar and extra- 
ordinary motives for research, will find it 
necessary to inquire. 

It would neither be wise nor honest to 
endeavour to recommend a new History of 
India, by disparaging the merits of preceding 
works of a similar character. It is cheerfully 
admitted that some of those works manifest 
extraordinary industry and research, and 
that others are excellently adapted to meet 
the wants of those who seek only a summary 
view of the great transactions which, wiMiin 
a space of less than a century, have given to 
England a dependent empire, not greatly 
inferior to Europe in extent; but it is not 
inconsistent either with this admission, or 
with fact, to affirm that our literature does 
not possess a History of British India, which 
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is at once popular in its style, comprehensive 
in its details, and just in its estimate of 
events, and of those concerned in them. 
Each of these (pialities may be found apart 
from the rest, but there is no record of 
British conquest and British rule in India 
in which they are combined. 

The last of the qualities which have been 
enumerated is undoubtedly tlie most inqjor- 
tant. The graces of style arc, in historical 
composition, only desirable as tlicy tend to 
attract attention to a grave and valuable 
study, or to place important truths in a strik- 
ing and interesting ])oiiit of view. In an 
abridgment, even completeness of detail 
must bo dispensed with ; but unless the histo- 
rian deal justly in regard both to men and 
events, his labour is not only useless but 
mischievous. The History of British India 
has not always been written with a duo 
regard to this indispensable requisite. Errors 
have arisen, in some instances, irom the in- 
fluence of preconceived opinions, so deeply 
rooted, as to raise a desire to make facts con- 
form to them ; in others, from imperfect in- 
formation. The chance of error from the 
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latter cause is diminished bj every fresh acces- 
sion to the materials of history, and many 
sources of information which have not pre- 
viously been available will be resorted to in 
the progress of this work. 

It is not possible to shew any similar 
ground of security against errors of prejudice ; 
and on this point the work must be left to 
furnish its own vindication. No professions 
of impartiality would gain belief, if unsup- 
ported by evidence of its existence, and none 
will be requisite if, as is confidently hoped, it 
shall appear that no transaction is related 
but under the influence of a desire to render 
neither more nor less than justice to all 
parties connected with it. 

Tlic object of the work and the views with 
which it has been undertaken are now before 
the public. The author reserves till a future 
period the grateful task of acknowledging the 
various instances of kindness and liberality 
by which his researches have been facilitated j 
but he cannot suffer even the first portion of 
the work to proceed to press, without advert- 
ing to the interest taken in it by Mr. Melvill, 
Secretary to the East-India Company. To 
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his suggestion the work owes its commence- 
ment, while it is most deeply indebted to the 
vigilant and friendly attention with winch he 
has watched its progress. 
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OF TIIK 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA, 


CIIAPTER I. 

The early liintoiy of India is involved in the chap, i. 
deepest obscurity. Wlieu ilie country was first 
peopled, from wlioni the settlers dosconded, and 
whence they migrated, are questions which may fur- 
nish appropriate exercise for S])oculativo ingenuity, 
hut iipoii wdiich there exists no infonnation that can 
afford a basis for even plausible conjecture. Al- 
though it would not ho perfectly accurate to af- 
firm that the Hindoos have no historical records, 
it is undoubtedly iu this species of composition, that 
th(ur literature is most deficient. Genealogies of 
different lines of Icings are not wanting ; but tlrose, 
apparently, are- for the mo,st part mythological, not 
historical ; and, oven where they have .some preten- 
sions to the latter character, the difficulties which 
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surround ovciy attempt to give them a ponsistent 
interpretation, dejjrive them of all interest for the 
general reader. The rescarehes of Oriental scholars 
maj’’, in time, reduce', to iutolHgible fonti the mass of 
crude materials uduoh exists in the native records, 
and cdicit light and harmony frtun sources wliieli 
now pH'Sent only darkness and eonfusion ; hut wh(*ii 
it is recollected that tlu‘ liislttry of the earlier ctm- 
turies of Home, which had for ages c(mmumded lu^- 
lief and respect, ha.s Ix'cn u-ssailerl, and, in the opinion 
of many comjieteut judges, invalidated hy tin' acute- 
ness of modern criticism, an additiftnul reiisou is fur- 
nished for hesitating to ascribe much im[)orlain‘(‘ to 
records which have not yet been subjected to Bimilar 
searching inquiry. 

But, whatever opinion may ho ff)rmod iqjoii thoscy 
points, destined, in all prol)ahility, long to remain 
subjects for controversy, the lliiulooK ar(> indisputa- 
bly ontitlod to rank amoTig tlm most ancient of 
existing nations, as well as among tliose most early 
and most rapidly civilizo<l. The earliest notices 
which have descendod to ns load to the enneltision 
that, long before the commoncc'mont of the Christian 
era, India exhibited the a])]n'arai)eo of a country 
whoso manners and institutions had hoaonw 
time ; where not only all the useful arts, and many 
of those conducive to luxury and refinement, had 
been long known and succossfully practised, but 
where man, resting at length from physical labour, 
and escaping from sensual enjoyment, found both 
leisure and inclination to engage in intellectual oxer- 
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ciscs. Ei’o yet the Pyi’amids looked down upon the 
' valley of the Nile — when Greece and Italy, those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the 
tenants of the wilderness — ^India was the seat of 
wealth and grandoui’. A busy poi)ulation had co- 
vered the land wdth tlio marks of its industry ; lich 
ci‘ 0 ]>s of the most eovetod productions of nature an- 
mially rcwaialod the toil oftho husbandman; sldllul 
artizauH converted the rude produce of tho soil into 
1 fa1)ries of unrivalled delicacy and beauty ; and archi- 
ed' tects and sculptors joined in constructing woiks, the 

solidity of which has not, in some instances, been 
^ overcome hy tlie revolution of thousands of years. 
Tho princes and nobles of India, unlike tho wander- 
ing chieftains of tlio neighbouring countries, already 
dwelt in splendid jialacoa, and clothed in the gor- 
geous products of its looms, and glittering with gold 
and gems, indulged a corresponding luxury in every 
-• act and habit of their lives. Poets wore not want- 
ing to celebrate tho exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread tho mazes of metaphysical 
inquiry, and weave the web <5f ingenious speculation, 
0 with as much subtlety, and perhaps with not loss 
success than has attended the researches of subse- 
quent inquirers. These conclusions are not based 
upon conjecture, but rest upon documents still exist- 
ing, though grievously mutilated ; for the historian of 
antiquity, like tho comparative anatomist who exa- 
^ mines the animal relics of the antediluvian world, 
must found his conclusions upon fragments — ^whioh, 
in tliis instance, however, are sufficient to prove that 
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CHAP. I. tlm ancient state of India must have iieeii one of 
extraordinary magnificence.* 

Wliotlior tlio lUTBSeut hiliabifcantfi of India are 
generally dcscoiuled from those hy whom the conii- 
tr)*^ was originally ])Coi>led', whether the various 
castes into which the nindo(> population are divifled 
constitute one nation or mor(v— the inferior tribes 
having been coiuiuered by (he superior, are tptesticuw 
whieh have been disenssed M’itli great, ingenuity, but 
upon whieh, in the pres(‘ut slate of inquiry, it 
would not 1)0 pro]K>r in this phict' to oirei* a jiositive 
opinion.f Descending to the period wlien tin* light 

* Abundant evidence of the existence of a high kIuIc of weallli 
and refinement in Ancient India will be. found in Hcci'oii’k Uc» 
searcbes into tlic Politics, Intercourse, and Trade, of tlm Princi- 
pal Nations of Antiquity, voL iii. clmp. 2. 

t The physical ditl’crcnces observable amonj; the IlimhKm 
appear to countenance the belief that the various ckssi's arc not 
the descendants of the same race. I'iven tlic antiquity of the 
present system of Hindooism has been questioned, and rnudi 
controversy has arisen as to the period during which it has 
existed. In a learned and ingenious jjnpcr lately jmblishcd iu the 
Journal of the lloyal Asiatic Society, Col. Hykes maintains that 
there is strong ground for believing that the Hhuddist religion 
prevailed throughout India down to the seventh century, and 
that its entire overthrow did not take place before the twelfth or 
fourteenth ; that Brahminism, as now understood, has not the 
antiquity usually ascribed to it, but raised itself on the wdns of 
Bhuddism, and that tbe Brahmins were a faibe of straagets. 
These opinions are supported by reference to Chinese authorities, 
to authenticated inscriptions and coins, and also by a compa- 
rison of tbe description of Indian society given by the Greek 
writers, with the Bhuddist account of its origin and emuBtitution. 
It will be impossible in this place to pursue these curious and 
interesting inquiries, but it is necessary for the clue understanding 
of Indian History, that some knowledge should l>a acquired 
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of autiiontic history begins to dawn, tliongli too chap. i. 
faintly to bo of much value, we find India an object 

of tliose peculiai'ities which raise so broad a harrier between 
Indian and European manners, habits, and modes of thought. 

Of those, one of the most important is the law of caste, forming 
as it does the basis of Hindoo institutions, and extending its 
inniu>n(:(> through all tlic raraificaliona of society; but Colonel 
Hykes (|Ut>stionB caste, as n religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. 

by the law of Menu the community is divided into four distinct 
classes, cUll’ering in tlioir rights, privileges, duties, and occupations; 
iiilieriting their place in society fi*om their ancestors, and toans- 
raittiiig it, except where lost by irregularity, to their descendants. 

This institution was not peculiar to India, it existed also in 
Egypt. A cotnpariaon of the two aystema would lead to critical, 
and curious inquiries, not destitute of value, hut which would 
here he out of place. It must suffice to exhibit the main features 
of the law of caste as it prevails in India, according to the 
authorities which are most usually referred to. 

The first tlirce classes of men arc denominated twice-born, 
and of tliose the highest in dignity and privilege is that of the 
Hrahmins, They have usually been regarded os forming the 
Prieatlioodof India, and the accuracy of tliis view is confirmed by 
the fact that they exercised that function of the priestly office, 
which, under true and false religions, is alike regarded as the most 
solemn and impottant-- that of offering sacrifice ; for, though 
other classes ore commanded to sacrifice, the duty of officiating 
at such rites appears to be confined to the Brahmins. (See Insti- 
tutes of Menu, according to the Grlosa of CuHuoa, chapter x. 
verse 77.) To this class also appertains the exclusive right of 
expounding the doctrines of law and religion. The two classes 
which intervene between the Bralunins and the servile class have 
the privilege of studying the Vedas, or sacred books, but the 
Brahmins only may teach them. They tlius constitute the 
learned order of Hindoo society. Their duties are thus enume- 
rated by the author of the Laws of Menu — to study the sacred 
boolts and to teach them ; to sacrifice, and to assist others to 
sacrifice ; to give alms ; and, lastly (however strangely inserted 
ill the list of duties), to receive gifts. (Menu, chapter i, verse 
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of attraction to the cupiditj’’ nr amhition of itg neigh- 
bours. The Persians, under Darius DyKtaspes, eer- 

68.) In many points, indeed, their situation hears some rcsem- 
hknee to the raonastio orders of Europe, but they are not, like 
the members of those orders, subjected to tlie obligation of celi- 
bacy. The education of a Brahmin sliould be. conducted under 
the auspices of a leanicd member of the order, to whom tlie dis- 
cijjlo is to give dutiful attendaiice. After the completion of Ids 
noviciate, the student, uiiless lie intend to jinss bis wliolc life in 
tlio house of bis master, with a view thereby to attain final 
beatitude (Menu, chap, ii, verses !244, ‘i49), is to enter 
the maiTsago state with a woman of the same, class with 
himsdf. (Menu, chap. iii. verses 2-4.) He, may then have 
recourse to various means of supjiort: lie may Jive by lawful 
gleaning and gatliering, and by the receipt of U'hat is given 
unasked. If these means fail, be may ask for alms, or beeomc a 
soldier (Menu, chap. x. verse 81), or resort to tillage, or the 
care of cattle (tlio latter being preferred to the former), (Menu, 
chap. X. verses 82, 8-3) j or, if greatly distressed, he may engage 
in trafiic ; and, according to one text (Menu, clmj). iv. verse 
C), in money-lending, though anotlier would seem to forbid this 
(Menu, cliap. x. verse 117); but service forhtro k pronouuccd 
“ dog-living,” and must by all moans be avoided. (Menu, ebap. 
iv. verse 6.) A duo period having been jiusscd ns a householder, 
when the muscles shall have become flaccid, and the Brahmin 
shall see the child of his child, he is to retire to a forest and 
devote himself entirely to holy studies, contemplation, the prac- 
tioo of sacred rites, and the endurance of severe mortification 
(Menu, chap. vi. verses 1 to 10), living on herbs and roots, or 
on the alms of the twiec-bom, or first three clasucs, (Menu, 
chap, vi, verses 5, 13, 27.) A still higher degree of purity and 
exaltation attends the fourth and final state of a Brahmin, when 
he abandons all sensual affections, and reposes wholly in the Su- 
preme Spirit. (Menu, chap, vi, verse 33.) 

According to the Hindoo code, the BraJiminical order enjoys 
many immunities and privileges. The person of a Brahmin is 
sacred ; and it is laid down that no greater crime is known on 
earth than slaying one. (Menu, chap. viii. verse 381.) 

A Brahmin, though convicted of all possible crimes, is not to 
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tainly conquered a portion of India, but its extent 
is uncertain. It must, however, be presumed to 

be put to death, but only banished, with all liis property secure, 
and, Ilia body unhurt. (Menu, chap. viii. verse 380.) In tax- 
ation the order is no less favoured, A Icing, though in extreme 
want, is forbidden receiving any tax from a learned Brahmin, nor 
is lie to Buffer such a one to he afflicted with hunger. (Menu, 
chap. vii. verse 133,) 

The second okas in Hindoo society is that of the Cshatriyas, or 
military caste, To defend the people, to give alms, to sacri- 
fice (but not to officiate at a sacrifice, wMch duty seems to belong 
to the Brahmins), (Menu, chap, x. verse 77), to read the 
Vedas, and to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are 
the duties of this class. (Menu, chap. i. verse 89.) If in dis- 
tress, a military man may subsist by any of the modes allowed to 
a Brahmin, excepting the exercise of the peculiar functions of that 
order, which he is on no account to invade, (Menu, eh. x. ver. 96 .) 

Tlio Vaisyas are the third caste. Their duties are to Iteep 
herds of cattle, to bestow alms, to sacrifice (the exeicise of this 
duty being understood with reference to the restriotion of the 
right of officiating at sacrifices to the Brahminicol order), to read 
the Vedas, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
land. (Menu, ehap. i. verse 90.) If unable to subsist by his 
ovro proper employment, a man of this caste may temporarily 
undertaJee the duties of the servile class. (Menu, ch. x. ver. 98.) 

The last and lowest caste is that of the Soodras, or the once- 
born. only. (Menu, chap, x, verse 4.) The highest duty of a 
Soodra is declared to bo, servile attendance upon a Brahmin 
learned in tlie Vedas, but his services are not restricted to this 
class, Ho may humbly serve any of the three higher classes, 
“ ever seeking refuge with Brahmins principally ; and in the 
exercise of his duties, he is enjoined to be mild in speech, and 
never arrogant. (Menu, chap. ix. verses 334, 335.) If his 
wife or son be tormented with hunger, and he cannot find em- 
ployment in waiting on the twice-bom, he may subsist by handi- 
crafts ; but he is principally to foEow those mechanical occupa- 
tions as joinery and masonry, or those practical arts as painting 
and writing, by the exercise of which he may serve the twice- 
born. (Menu, chap, x, verses 99, 100.) Brahmins are required 
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CHAP. 1 . liave been eoiwidcKible, sinco tho amount of tribute 
drawn from the Indian aatrapy is stated to have 

to allot to a Soodrain attendance on tliem, a fit jnamtciiojicc ac- 
cording to their own circumstance?, after considering lita ability, 
his exertions, and the number of tlmse whom ho must provide 
Avith nourishmont (Menu, chap. x. wrsc 124), a just and hu- 
mane provision ; but the law discourages any atlompts in the 
Soodra to im]>rovo Ida condition, by ilcclaring that no collection 
of wealth must he nuulo by otm of this class tbougli it may be in 
his power, aiuce a servile inun wlui lias urnaawal riches gives pain 
even to Brahmins, (Menu, chap. x. verse 12!).) Tins jirovisioa 
is doubtlessly disregarded in praHlcn, hut such is the ck'ckian of 
the lawgiver. 

In one respect the Soodras may he thought (o have an advan- 
tage over the superior castes. The three tsviec-horn classes arc 
enjoined invariably to make their place of abode within certain 
proscribed limits, but a Soodra, distressed for subsistence, may 
.sojourn wherever he choose. (Menu, chap, ii, verse 24.) 

The law contains various rules respecting marriage, The first 
wife of any member of the three higher castes must ho of tlie 
same caste with her husband. For Huch as, in the words of 
Menu, '' arc impelled by inclination to marry again,’' the fol- 
lowing rule is laid down. A Hoodra can espouse only a Hoodra 
woman j a Vaisya may take either a wnrnori of his own caste or 
a Soodm j a Cshatriya may form im union with a woman of his 
own class, or of either of those below it ; and a Bmhmm may 
choose from any of the four (Menu, chap, ill. verses 12, 13), 
the gcnenil rule being, that the man must in no case take a wife 
from a class above his own, 

' Prom the marriages of men of superior classes with women of 
inferior birth, and from other marriages deemed irregular, either 
with regard to tho respective rank of tlie parties, or witii referenoo 
to the omission of some essential ceremony, have sprung a variety 
of mixed classes, labouring nndcr various privations in compa- 
rison with their ancestors of pure caste, and to all of whom are 
assigned duties and occupations, differing in character, down to 
certain very low and degraded castes, who are required to abide 
without the towns inhabited by the more fortunate of their coun- 
trymen, to wear only the clothes of the dead, to use only broken 
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boon nearly a third of the entire revenue of the 
Persian monarchy.* 

The next invader of India, of whom we have 
any record, was Alexander. He crossed the Indus, 
traversed tho Puujauh, and designed to advance to 
the (langoa ; hut this iutontion was frustrated by 
tlio refusal of his soldiers to follow him : a refusal 
whlcdi can scarcely excite surprise, when the discou- 
^ I'ag’hig circmnstanccs to which they liad boon ex- 

p posed are rcmeinborcd. The march into the Pun- 

dishes and vessels for their food, to wear no ornaments but rusty 
iron, and to roam from place to place. No man of happier birth 
is to hold intercourse with them ; and if food is given to them, it 
is to bo in potsherds, and nob by the hand of the giver. 

, Witliin the limits of a note it is impossible to exidain the 

duties, privileges, and disabilities of the numerous mixed classes, 
and all that can be accomplished is to refer those desirous of 
pursuing the inquiry to the Institutes of Menu, and to Mr. Oole- 
broolc’s writings upon the subject. In some cases, impure fami- 
lies may, in process of time, regain the place from which they 
" have fallen j and tire base-born, by the performance of certain 
meritorious acts, may hope to attain iinal beatitude. Thus, a 
tribe sprung from aSoodra woman by a man of higher caste may, 
by a succession of marriages of its women with men of the supe- 
rior caste, be raised to that caste in the seventh generation j and 
the following acts are declared to cause beatitude to the base- 
born : the sacrifice of life without reward for the salce of preserv- 
ing the life of a priest, a cow, a woman, or a child. (Menu, 
chap. X.) 

The reason which prevents a full examination of the subject of 
the mixed classes, forbids even a brief reference to the details of 
the Hindoo creed upon which the laws, morals, and manners of 
the people are founded, and the reader must be referred for infor- 
mation to some of the numerous works in which that imrtion of 
Hindoo antiquity is treated at large. 

* Robertson’s Historical Disquisition concerning Andient India. 
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CHAR I. jaub was pcrfomied in the rainy season. It eonse- 
quontly involved a degree of mifrering to -viliieh 
troops are rarely subjectocl, and wliieli none but tlic* 
most hardy frames can endure. Foiled in Ins plan 
of advancing to the Gangi's* Alexander was more 
successful in anotlusr direction. A fleid was con- 
structed or collected to iho amount, it is mini, of 
nearly two thousand vessels. With tin's foree Ali'X” 
ander proceeded down iho Indus to the ()e(»{ui, 
wliilo a portion of his army, ovcn-nuiiihig {lie country 
on each side of the river, conijudk'd it to acknow- 
lodge the Macedonian conqueror. I’lii* progress to 
the sea was necessarily slow. When comjdeted, 
the loss servicoablo sliiits were laid up in the Delta, 
wliilc a select numher of the hc-st class, manned hy 
about ten thouKand Greeks and I’henicians, were 
])laccd under the conmiaud of Ni'nrelms, for tin' 
puipoRo of exidoring the navigation between the 
Indus and tlio Eufibrates, tiu' king liimsclf load- 
ing back the remaiudor of his army through tins 
thirsty desert of Oodrosia. The ( {reek dominion in 
India did not o-xpiri! with tlie life of Alexander. 
For two complete centuries after his dtsith, the 
provinces bordering on tin; Indus wt're governed by 
monarchs of the Syrian and Bae-triari dynasties, 
some of whom carried their victorious arms aS ftir 
as the Jumna and the Ganges, Their coins are still 
found in great numbers in the neiglihourliood of 
those rivers. An irruption of tho Tartar hordes put 
an end to the Greek dominion in Asia. Any further 
notice of that dominion would hero be superfluous, 
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as the Greeks left upon the country and people of 
India no pemanent impression of their conquest. 

One of the very earliest objects of commerce 
seems to have been to satisfy the craving of less 
favoured nations for the co,st]y commodities of India. 
Kven before the time of Moses, a comninnication 
■with Western Asia had boon estaljlishcd for this pur- 
; it '\vas the inouo])oly of this trade which more 
than any other cause contributed to tho proverbial 
prosperity of Tyre, and wbicli, after tho destruction 
of that city, rendorod Alexandria tho commercial 
capital of tho world. Tho growing demand for 
Eastern commodities consequent on the progress of 
luxury throughout the Homan empire occasioned a 
diligent cultivation of tho intercourse with India, 
and drew forth many bitter invectives from the poli- 
tical economists of tho day, against a trade so calcu- 
lated, in their opinion, to drain the empire of its 
wealth. Tho fulfilment of their prophecies was, 
however, prevented by an unexpected event, tho 
occupation of Egypt and the greater part of Asia by 
the Mahometans, and tho consequent obstruction of 
both tho Red Sea and tho Persian Gulf, tho two 
princijjal channels of Indian commerce. The ambi- 
tions and aggressive spirit of Mahometanism, far 
from being satisfied by these vast and speedy con- 
quests, soon led its votaries into India. From the 
middle of the seventh to the commencement of the 
eleventh century, various inroads took place, but 
they seem to have resembled rather marauding ex- 
peditions than deliberate attempts at conquest. Hav- 
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CHAP. I. ing satiated tliemaolves with pillage, the nivatlera 
retired. 

The first Maliometan i)iinee who eKtabJished a 
solid power in India was the frinitan Malimood, son 
of Sabatagin, who, having raised liiniself from an 
luimblo station to regal power, reigned aidliiisni, in 
All^hanistan, in great splendour, and lieearne the 
founder of tlus (ilii/mividiiin dynasty, flis first ex- 
pedition is entitled to no noliee, ns it tloes not appear 
])robable that ho reaehed any part (tf the eonnlry 

A.n, 1001. now known as India. In a second atlt‘ni|)t he de- 
feated the Rajah of Lahore, and luiving enrielied 
himself with much plunder, stijmlati'd for tin* pay- 
ment of an annual tribute.* The hostile visits of 
Malimood wore subsequently often rojK'ated, greatly 
to the increase of his oavu Avealth, and not AAdthout 
advantage to the cause of the Prophet. f His earei'r 

* To avoid a multiplicity of rcfercuceB, it will lie Bufllcient to 
state here that the facta of Mahometou history, adverted to in tins 
chapter, ore, down to the time of Akbor, derived from Ferishta, 
as translated by Col, Briggs, except Avhero any other authority ia 
quoted. 

+ Malimood, in the progress of Ills conquests, eaptured and 
destroyed many monuments of Hindoo idolatry. Among them 
were tho famous temples of Nagrakolo and Somnaut. Of the 
magnificence and strength of the latter, Gibbon gives a glowing 
description, " The pagoda of yomiiaut,” says the historian, 
" was situate on the promontory of Guzerat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Din, one of tho last- remaining possessions of the Por- 
tuguese. It was encloAved with the revenue of two thousand 
villages j two thousand Brahmins Averc consecrated to the service 
of the deity, whom they waslicd each morning and evening in 
water from tlie distant Ganges ; the subordinate ministers con- 
sisted of three hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, and 
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was almost a constant succession of conquests ; but 
bis sovereignty over many of the provinces included 
within his empire Avaa little more than nominal. 
Tlio Punjauh was nearly all that was really sub- 
jected to the Mahometan govommeut. 

Tho dynasty of Ghizni was continued through a 
HUcce.sKioi) (»f ))rin(‘os,.s()mc of whom made incursions 
ijito Indiii, either to add now territories to their 
dominions, {)r to vindicate their claims to tho, so sub- 
dued by their ])rodecesHorH, Latterly their con- 
nection with that countiy wa,s drawn more close by 
tho state of their affairs elsewhere. The wars in 
which they wore involved with tho Suljook Turks, 
and Avith tho Affglian house of Ghoor, dispossessed 
them of a considerable portion of their original ter- 
ritories, and drove them from their capital of Ghizni. 

five hundred danoing-girla, conspicuous for their hirth and 
beauty. Three aides of the temple were protected by tlie ocean ; 
tlie narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural or artificial preci- 
pice ; and the city and adjacent country were peopled by a nation 
of fanatics. They confessed the sins and the punishment of 
Kinnoge and Delhi j but if the impious stranger should presume 
to approach their holy precincts, he would surely be overwhelmed 
by a blast of the divine vengeance." Their confidence, however, 
was vain. The invincible temple was taken, and the gigantic 
idol to which it was dedicated broken to pieces. According to 
popular report, the Brahmins offered immense sums to ransom 
their god ; but Mahmood, declaring that he was a breaker of idols, 
and not a seller of them, ordered the work of destruction to take 
place. It is added that his incorruptibility was rewarded by the 
discovery of a vast store of diamonds and pearls within the idol. 
The story is so striking, that it is pity it should not be true. But 
unfortunately the earlier authorities make no mention of any offer 
of ransom, and as the idol was solid it could contain no treasure, 
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CHAP. 1. The royal house in consefineneo took refui^e in 
India, and the city of Lahore hecaine their capital. 
They recovered posst^ssioii of UlnKui for a rfiort 
period, but wore again expelled from it, and their 
dynasty closed with a prince named Khoosrow MuL 
Ilk, who being trcjicherously scaluced into tins IuuuIh 
of MohannncHl Ghoory, the empire was transferred 
to tlio race to Avhich the victor Indonged. 

Mohammed Ghoory, hamder of tlu' Gaurian dy- 
naslj% was nominally the general of an (dder brother, 
but in reality bis ruler. Having seltlerl the allairs 
of Laliore, ho returned for a timi' to Ghi/.ni. lie 
subsequently advanced to extend Ids comjneHtH in 
India, but at first without success, being signally 
A.D. iifli. defeated by a confederation of native ])rinces, and 
effecting his own escajm with difliculty. Having 
rooruited his anuy, ho in turn gaiiu'd a victoiy' ovt'r 
his former coiupierors, took i)OSHessif)n of Ajmere, 
and subjected it to tribute. One of bis generals, 
A,D. 1393. named Kootb-oodDoon, expelled tbe inler of Delbi, 
and made that city the seat of a Mabometan govern- 
ment, eoTupdlhig all tbo districts around to acknow- 
ledge the faith of Islam. 

In tho ox])cditious of Mohammed, i)Inndor was 
regarded as an object equal, ptuhaps superior, in im- 
portance to tho propagatioji of tlie faith. Tho accu- 
mulation of treasure went hand in hand with idol- 
breaking, and, when cut off by tho haiuls of assassins, 
Mohammed left behind liim wealth, the reputed 
amoimt of which tho native' Iiistorian represents jis 
almost incredible. The largoj- portion of this wealth 
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was undoubtedly obtained from India.* His con- 
quests extended into Guzerat, to Agra, and to tbe 
boundaries of Bengal. Succeeding princes canned 
tbe Mahoniotau arms into that country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen, already lueutionod, l)ecame inde- 
pendent on tlio death of his master Mohammed, and 
Dtdlii, the seat of his govornment, is tlicnceforth to 
be regarded as the eajiital of the Mahometan oin- 
jiire of India. 

Ihis prince had boon a slave, but, manifesting an 
aptitude for learning, was instructed by the favour 
of Ilia master in the Persian and Arabic languages, 

* Mohammed Ghoory,” says Ferishta, “bore the character of 
a just prince, fearing God.” ]iut some of the facta which are 
related by tbe liistorian arc not calculated to sustain the truth of 
this judgment. In the enrber i)art of his career he besieged the 
Hajnh of Docha in his fort j but, on finding it difficult to reduce 
tlie place, had recourse to means, the use of which was at least 
extraordinary in a " just prince.” He sent a private message to 
the Rajah's wife, promising to marry her if she would betray her 
husband. The lady, nothing loth to undertake the duty, de- 
clined the offer of marriage for herself, but recommended her 
daughter to the love of Mohammed, and intimatecl that, on liis 
promising to malce her his wife, and to leave to the mother the 
possession of the wealth and power of the country, the life of the 
Rajah should form no obstacle to so convenient an arrangement. 
The proposal was accepted as frankly ns it was made, and the 
female diplomatist strictly performed her part of the contract by 
assassinating her husband, and opening the gates to his enemy, 
Mohammed was less scrupulous. He married the Rajah’s daughter 
on her embracing the faith of the Prophet ; hut (probably from a 
sense of justice) mulcted tlie mother of all for which she had 
stipulated, and banished her to Ghizni, where disappointment, 
if not remorse, soon ended her life. The daughter, whose hridal 
robes were thus crimsoned by her father’s blood, died of grief 
in about two years after her marriage. 
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CHAP, I. and in those branches of kiiowIed|^* to wliieli they 
afforded adniifision. His patron dying, ho was suUl 
by the oxocutore of liis deceased master to a mer- 
chant, who again sold him to Moliainmed Ghoory* 
with whom ho boeamo a great tavourite. His talents 
justified the distinction witli wJiich he was iroated* 
and lie was finally digniHed with tiu' title of Kooth- 
ood-Doen, tho Pole Htar of tho Paitlifnl. 

The Hories of princes commencing with KooUi-ood- 
Docn ar(', in Oriental history, denominated tho slave 
kings. After a few reigns tiu>y n'cre Kiiccei'ded by the 
dynasty of Kliilgy. Under Feroze, the, iirst prince of 
'a.d. 129 ‘ 1 . this house, tho earliest irraption of Mahonudim arms 
into tlio Doccan appears to liave taken place. This 
stop WM suggested by Alla-ood-X)c>on, tho nopUow of 
tho reigning sovereign, to whom its execution was 
ontrustod, and tho motive to tho undertaking was, 
tho reputed wealth of tlio princes of tho south. From 
ono of them iimnenso plunder was olitaineil, and tho 
commandor of tho expedition, on his return, mounted 
tho throno of Delhi, liaving jirejiareii the way by 
tho assassination of his uncle and sovoreign. Tho 
house of Khilgy terminatod with a princo named 
Moobarik, wlio was murdered by a favourite servant, 
to whom he had confided all thc' ) lowers of the state. 
The usurper was defeated and slain by Ghazl Kban 
Toghluk, governor of tbe I^unjaub, w'bo tberoupon 
mounted the throne, to which no one could show a 
better claim, all the mombei’S of the royal honsehaving 
perished. Thus commenced tho dynasty of Toghluk. 
So rich a harvest had been reaped by the firet spoilers 
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of tho Deccan, that their example found many eager 
imitatora. In one of these predatory visits, a prince 
named Mohammed Toghluk, was so much strack 
with thci! central situation of Dowlatahad, formerly 
under tho name of Doogur tho capital of a j)ower- 
ful Hindoo state, that he resolved upon making- it, in- 
stead of Delhi, tho swit of tho Mahometan ein])iro 
in linliu. lie rotiirnod to Delhi for a short period, 
^ hut riHUirriiig to his Ibrnwr resolution, ho again trans- 
^ ferred the seat of government to Dowlatabad, and 
carried oil' thither tho whole of tho inhabitants of 
Delhi, leaving his ancient motro])o]is to become, in 
the language of tho Mahometan historian, a resort 
for owls, and a dwclling-]dace for the boasts of the 
desert. But this })rincc w'as not destined to enjoy 
rei)Osc in his newly chosen capital. Intestine com- 
motion and foreign invasion desolated his dominions, 
and in Dowlatabad, under tho very eye of the mo- 
' narcli, pestilence and famine thinned the number of 
tho pining and miserable exiles witli whom his wan- 
ton tyranny had hoped to stock his favourite city. 
After a time permission was given to the inhabitants 
to return to Delhi. Of those who made the at- 
tempt, some perished on the road by famine, while 
most of those who gained the city found that they 
had escaped death by the way, only to encounter it in 
the same frightful form at the place from which they 
had been so capriciously expelled, and a return to 
W'hich had been the object of their fondest hopes. 
Famine raged in tho city of Delhi, says the native his- 
. torian, so that men ate one another. In every quarter 
VOL. I. c 
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CHAP. I, (lisaKtcratLcndcf] Mo)iainm(HlT«^f1jliik. Tlti* Puiijau)) 
miH invaded. rovnlleil, and tin* irrealcr part 

oC his iioskscKOmm in the I)m*sa were rented from 
hitn. In tlioso provirieeH \vliere the Biitlmrity «>f 
Mfihaniniod To^dihik wn‘<atill reeo'ffitxed, Imrnmhy 
and oxtnrlinu Imd excited an niuvemtl fiadinj? <if 
detestation, and lie coniplained tliat he no aoniier pnt 
down dlfiaffection in one* ])laee, than it iiroke ont in 
anotlier. Tlie iierson to wlioin this com])laint wjw 
addressed ventured to snp^geat as a renu'dy, that the 
sovereign shouhl abdicate tin* (lirom*. 'I’in* advice 
was received hy Mohaimned with an ex]tresHion of 
anger, and the avowal of ti de.ternnimlion to scourge 
his suhjoctH for their rebellion, wliatever irdght he 
the couHoquence. This intention he di<l not live to 
fulfil. An attaede of indigestion relieved his eneini(*« 
from the efleots of his vengeance, and himself front 
a ODiuhinaiiou (d‘ difliculties, which only the highegt 
genius or the luippie.st fortune etmld have overeonie. 

Under his sncees.sor, I'h'roze Toghhik, a i|nalif!ed 
indopondeiico of tho throne of Dellii seems to Inm* 
boon conceded both to Bengal and tiie Decmi. 
This prince, celebrated hotli for llu* nuiulx'r and tmig- 
nitude of his jmhlic works, as wc'll as for his eleinoney, 
moderation, and love of learning, is remarkable alio 
for having twice abdicated tho throne. Ho died at 
A.D. 1088. an advanced age, ton years before tho invasion of 
Timour, better known in Phiropo iiiulor tho name of 
Tamerlane. 

Timour was a Mogul — a race, tlie faino of whose 
arms had already sproatl tt’rror wherever they ap- 
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pearocl, and w]io bad aided in ebaiigiug tbe face of chap. i. 
tbe civilized world. Tho Tliiiis, who under the " 
fcrociouH Attila gave a fatal blow to the tottering 
falirie of the lloniaii empire, were, it has been 
mipiiost'd, childly Moguls.* lu the thirteenth een- 
imj, their lender, (llii'iigiz, or Zingin, having sub- 
(iimd all I lie lU'ighbonring Tartar tribes, extended 
luB comineKtH fur and wide, leaving to Ida auccossors 
*. a larger extent of dominion than iloino ])08scsscd at 
the period of her higliost grandeur. They pursued 
the course which ho had so succ(!S,s fully hegun. 

Carrying their anna westward, they traversed Kussia 
and Poland, ami advane.ing their hordes into Hnngary, 

Bohemia, and Silesia, struck terror into tlio heart of 
Europi». The einj)ire was divided after the death 
of Chengiz, and the thrones which arose on its foun- 
dation, after a time, exjwrimiced the ovclinarj lot of 
Oriental sovereignties. Weakness and disorder had 
ovoi'spread thorn, when tlio barbaric grandeur of the 
Mogul empire was revived by tlio energy of a sol- 
dier of fortune, who, having delivered his own coun- 
trymen from subjection, led thorn forth to add to the 
conquests, and swell the list of crimes hy which, at 
former periods, they liad devastated the world. 

The situation of the Mahometan government at 
Delhi was calculated to invite the attacks of am- 
bition. For a considorahlc period the city had 
been a prey to disorder and violence. After a 
series of short and weak rcigiis, marked only hy 

* Introduction to Leyden tmd Ersldnc’s dVaniktion of Baber’s 
Memoirs, page xviii. 

C2 
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CHAP. I. crime and sufloring, two candidates for the vacant 
^ ~ tlironc were act up by rival bodies of chieftains. 
Each htdd his court at Dellii; the pretonsions of 
botli wore niaiutained by an appeal to arms, and 
thus was produced tlie extraordinary spectacle of 
two emperors at war with each other while residfuit 
in th(> sanu' c.ily. I'\)r three yimm tht' possession of 
tho scc[)trc' was tlius contested, the peojde being 
flidyected to all the calamities of civil ww, as car- 
ried on in tlie East. At length, V('kbal, an ambi- 
tious and intriguing onirah, succeeded in obtaining 
the imperial power, which he exercised in tht‘ name 
of a princo who enjoyed nothing of sovereignty be- 
yond tho title. 

A.D. 1398 . It was at this period that Timour, emiihatically 
called “the firebrand of tlie universe,” connnenct'd 
his inarch. Tie crossed the Imlus and advanced to- 
W'ardH Delhi, his course being ('verywhere marked 
by the moat horrible excessc-s. While jireparing 
to attack tlio capital, Timour became a]»prohon“ 
sivo of danger from the number of prisoners which 
had nccinnulated during his progress, and, to avert 
it, ho put to death, in cold blood, nearly ono 
hundred thousand of them. Having freed himself 
from this source of disipxiet, ho arrayed his troops 
against tho imperial city. Its wretched ruler issued 
forth to make a show of resistance; hut it can 
scarcely bo said that an engagement took placx*, for 
the troops of the Emperor of Delhi fled, almost 
without fighting, pursued by tho conqueror to the 
very gates of the city. The sovereign and his min- 
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isfcer fled from its walls under cover of the night, 
and the submission of the principal inhabitants 
having removed every impediment to the entry of 
Timour, he caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror, and his title to bo acknowledged in all the 
mosques. The first function exorcised by a Maho- 
metan conqueror is to levy contributions on the con- 
quc'red, and arrangements were made for carrying 
into oUcct this necessary consequence of Timour’s 
success. Homo degree of equity was to bo observed, 
for the moasuro of contributions was to be regulated 
by the rank and wealth of the inhahitants. Some of 
the richest, however, it was represented, had shut 
themsolvos up, and refused to pay their shares. 
Troops wore sent to enforce compliance ; confusion 
and plunder ensued ; the city was set on fire, and 
the triuinjdi of Timour closed with one vast scene 
of indiscriminate massacre and pillage. The flames 
which had boon kindled by vengeance or despair, 
irradiated streets streaming with blood and choked 
with the bodies of the dead. Amidst these horrors, 
the author of them secured a booty so vast, that 
the cautious historian* refrains from mentioning 
the reputed amount, inasmuch as it exceeded all 
belief. 

The success of Timour was not followed hy the 
permanent results which might have been expected. 
He remained at Delhi only a few days, and having 
glutted himself with plunder, returned to the capital 
of his Tartar' dominions. His invasion of India re- 
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Remblf'd rather tmo of tiujse predatory imiptloiis, so 
eonimon in Eastern M'arfare, tlian a sidtled phm of 
coiujuest. After lie quitted Delhi, fiiH authority 
virtually ceased, and the city remained for koiho 
time a scone of the most frightful disorder. It 
slowly recovered from this state, and the authority 
of its former ruler, within its walls, was to some ex- 
tent restored, hut th(' reins of extended empire luul 
slipjied irreeoverahly from his granji. The state of 
auarehy which had pn'vailed laid emholdcmed the 
governors of the provinces to reiionnee their alh'- 
giauco to the Court of Didhi. New kingdoms 
sprung into Independent ('xistencis and in a brief 
period, a very small district round tlie city of Dcdhi 
was all that remained to its ruler. 

Though the jiositive authority of 'I’imour eensml 
Avitli his departure from Didhi, a prince nanH‘d 
Klujsr, who obtained th(' government shortly after- 
wards, acknowledged a nominal vassahigi* to him, 
and caused coin to Ix' struck iu his name; but the ^ 
dynasty of Timour was not actually ehtahlislual in ’ 
India until the cididirati'd Huber, aflcw some abor- 
tive attempts, succeeded iti seating himstdf on the 
throne of Dtdlii. 

In establishing hi.s authority, Baber encountered 
dilRcultics which, to a mind of loss energy, might 
have appeared insuporahlo. TIo pei’scvered, how- 
ever, and extended his conrpiests as far as Bcdmr, 
when his progTess was terminated by his death.* 

* 'Idle character of Baber, as depicted in bis Autobiography, 
exhibits traits not expected in a Muliometan coiiqueror, lie not 
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That event, according to some authors, was hastened 
by superstition, llis favourite son, Ilooniayoou, was 

only cultivated the literature of his country and religion, but 
seems to have been not less emulous of distinction ns a wit and 
convivial companion than, as a soldier. He seems to have lived 
with his courtiers nnd camp nshoeiates with nil the freedom of 
our Bccoud CluirlcH, and his Memoirs record scenes which might 
have been thought of impossible occurrence under the reign of an 
Oriental prince, a careful general, and a good Mussulman. The 
following are instances i " About the time of noon-day prayers, 

I mounted to take a ride, and afterwards going on board of a 
boat, we had a drinking bout. * * * We continued drinking 
spirits in the boat till bed-time prayers, when, being completely 
clrimlc, we mounted, and talcing torches in our hands, came at 
full gallop to the camp from the river side, falling sometimes on 
one side of the horse and sometimes on the other. I was miser- 
ably drunk, and next morning, when they told me of our having 
gidlopud into the camp with lighted torches in our hands, I had 
not tl)c slightest recollection of the circumstance.” — Memoirs, 
4to. 18‘iG, page 2.‘5.‘1. 

“ On Saturday, the 11th, there was a party between afternoon 
and evening prayers. Wo went out to the terrace of the pigeon- 
house and sat down to our wine. When it was rather late, some 
horsemen wgre observed coming along Deh-Afghanan road, pro- 
ceeding to the city. I ascertained that they were Dervish 
Mahommal Surhar and his people coming on an embassy from 
Mirzakhan ; wo sent for him up to the terrace : ‘ Put aside the 
form and state of an ambassador,’ said I, ‘ and join ns without 
ceremony.’ Dervish Mahommed accordingly came, and having 
placed before me a few articles of the presents which he had 
brought, sat down beside us. At that lime he was strict in his 
deportment and did not drink wine. We, however, got extremely 
drank.”— Pago 269. 

“ Hassan Nebhrck, who had come on the part of Mirzalchan, 
after giving me due notice of his intentions, here met and waited 
on me. We continued at this place di-inldng till the sun was on 
the decline, when we set out. Those who had been of the party 
-were completely drunk. Syod Casan was so drunk that two of 
his servants were obliged to put him on horseback, and brought 
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r. dangerously ill, anti wjuio pious foUtnver of the Pro- 
phet Huggested that, in Hiuiilar eireuinstsiiu'eH, Heaven 
had been aomotimes jtleiwed to aeeept the most va- 
luable thing posaessed by one frieud aa an {)ttoring 
in exchange fur tlui life of another. thilMT v,m 
struck l))f the suggestion, and exclaimed that, next 
to tlie life of Ilooniayoon, his own life was whiit ho 
most valui'd ; and that this lu' would devote as a me* 
crifice for his souV. His friends (loiiited out a niora 
easy Cliough highly eostly sacrifiec*, in a diiniumd 
taken at Agra, r(!puted tin' most vulnahle in the 
world, and quoted the authority of ancient sages in 
proof that the proper olfering was tlu' dearest, of 
M'ovldly ])oSHe.ssionK. But Baher was inih'xihle, and 
I)roceeded to carry his intention into cdfect, accord- 
ing to the most u[q)roved forms of Mahometan 
piety. IIo walked thre(i tinu!,s round tlu^sick jirinct*, 
in imitation of the mode of ])r('Henting oiferiugM on 
solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer. After 
some time, it is stated that he was heard to exclaim, 

him to the camp wtli great difficulty. Dost MaUommutl Balin 
was so far gone, that those who were along with him were unable 
with oU their exertions to get him on hotsehaek. They poured 
a great quantity of water over him, hut all to no purpose. At 
this moment a body of AlfgluinB appunred in sight; Amin 
Mahomrned Ferldan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his 
opinion, that rather than leave him in the condition in which he 
was to fall into the hands of tlie enemy, it was better at once to 
cut off his head and carry it away. Making another exertion, 
however, with much difficulty they contrived to throw lum upon 
a horse which they led along and so brought lum off.” — , 
Page 278. 

The jovial propensities of Baber probably shortened liis life, as 
he died in his fiftieth year. 
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“ I liave borne it away, I Iiave borne it away,” and 
from that time Baber’s liealth is said to have de- 
clined, and tliat of Ilooinayoon to liavc improved. On 
tiio recovery of Ilooinayoon, it is only nect'.ssary to re- 
inaric that be onjoyc'd tlio advantage of youtli. With 
regard to tbe dc'clinc' of Baber, it is to bo observed 
that lie was j)revionH]y in ill health, and no one 
actpiainled witli tint ofTecin of imagination in pro- 
dneing or aggravating disease, will donlit that the 
conviction of liis being a doomed man might acce- 
lerate tbe fate winch he believed inevitable, more 
especially when acting upon a frame previonsly en- 
feebled liy siclcnoss. But wdicther this effect was 
jirodncc'd or not, there is ci'rtainly nothing remark- 
able eitlicr in the death of the father or the reco- 
very of tbe son. 

Tlio son of Baber, after a few years of stormy 
contention, was forced to yield the tlirono to an 
Affghan uaui'por, named Sheer. Many public works, 
tending alike to use and ornament, are attributed to 
tins prince ; but their reputed number and mag- 
nitude seem hardly consistent with the brevity of 
his reign, which lasted only five years. In addition 
to his other measures for the public advantage, he 
o,sta])li.s]icd horse posts for the benefit both of the 
government and of commerce. Tradition adds, that 
during his reign, such was the public security, that 
travellers rested and slept with their goods in the 
high-ways ■without apprehension of robbery.* The 

* The British islands are not without their share of such tra- 
ditions. Tlius Alfred is said to have hung gold bracelets upon 
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death of Sheer was succeeded by a strugg'h* for the 
crown, which ended in the restoration of the i-xiled 
son of Baber. This piince dying from a fall very 
shortly after his elevatitm to sovereign power, made 
way for his son Akbar, whow? name ocpui»ies so cim- 
s])iciiou8 a place in the page.s of Oriental limtory. 

Akbar was not fourteen yeam of age when he 
asceudcsl the Lhroiu'. Tla* youth of tlie sovereign 
exposed the empire to attack, and tlu* task of de- 
fending it was I'litriisted (o a distinguished chief > 
named Bcdram, who entered with vigour upon 
tho task of reducing to olHsIieiUM' all who tii''pnt(‘d 
the authority of tho monarch. He succeeded in 
giving stability to the throne; but his imperious 
temper, aided by tlio iiitriguea of those who bated tjr 
(‘iivied liiru, gradually diminished bis iiiHiience at 
court; and tho attainmont hy the soviTeign of the 
period of iiuiuhood made him naturally anxious to 
bo redeased from a state of ]mpihige. Akbar accord- 
ingly issued a j)r<)chunation announcing bis own as- 
suin[itiou <d' the reins of govermueut, and forbid- 
ding obedieiicci to any orders not bearing bis seal. 

trees l>y the liighways, as a cliullengc to the honesty of his uab- 
jeots ; mid such was eitlier the liigli state of morals, or the uni- 
versal terror of the law, that no one dared to approifriate tho 
tempting prizes. The mn.st! of Moore lias commemorated a like 
happy state of society in Ireland, when a beautiful virgin, decked 
in the richest iuad rarest gems, made a pilgrimage in Sitfety 
throughout the island, with no protection but what she found in 
" lier maiden smile” and the honour of her countrymen. If the 
existence of these palmy days of honesty were to be credited, 
it must be inferred that peace and civilizatioii were unfavourable 
to tho security of property. 
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Beiram liad recourse to rebellion, but, being unsuc- 
cessful, was coniiiellod to throw himself on the 
clemency of his sovereign. Akbar received his 
repentant niinister with the greatest kindness, and 
offered him his choice of a provincial government, 
a resi( 1 eu(*e at court, or a ])ilgriniago to Mecca, -with 
a retinue aiid fillowauces suitable to his rank. Beirain 
chuHO the last, hut never reached the place to which 
discontent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in directing his steps, being assassinated on 
tlio road by an Affghaii, whose father ho had slain 
in battle. 

The reign of Akbar was long, and during the 
greater part of it lie was engaged in resisting rebel- 
lion or invasion within his actual dominions ; in en- 
deavouring to reduce to entire subjection those 
couutrloH which owned a nominal de2)endence upon 
him, or in extending Ids empire by fresh conquests. 
The spirit of conquest is indeed interwoven with 
Mahoniotanisra, one of whoso fundamental princi- 
ples is, that unbelieving nations slioulcl bo reduced 
to the alternative of extermination or tribute. But 
the martial followers of Mahomet have never been 
careful to restrict their aggressions to those whom 
tlio Koran Burrenders to their mercy; the fact of 
those whoso dominions they would appropriate being, 
like themselves, devout believers in the Prophet 
of Mecca, has rarely arrested their arms, or im2)0sed 
any chock upon their ambition. In the time of 
Akbar, the greater part of the Deccan was subject 
to Mahometan princes, the descendants of fonnei* 
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CHAP. I. invaders ; but eomniunity of faith did not protect 
tliem from the eneeta of Akbar a desire for empire. 
Akiiar demanded that they should acknowledge!' his 
supremacy. This they refused; and tlu! emperor 
proceeded to attack them. I Os succohh was hut 
partial, Init it was suirit-ient in Ids own Judgment to 
authorize ids msuming llic( title of hhfqioror of iho 
Deccan, With one of the kings who hatl denied Ids 
right to superiority, Akhar entered into relathms of 
amity and alliance. Tiu* Shah (d’ Ileejapoor ollered ^ 
his daughter in marriage to tlu! sou of Akhar, The 
offer was accepted. The nuptials W!*re celehrati'd with 
great magnificence. Ferishta, the eminent Mahonu!- 
tau historian, is said to have attemU'd the ]>rineeHs on 
the occasion, and, at the invitation of her liuabaiid, 
to liavo aco.ompaniod tluj royal pair to the city of 
Herhamp(K)r. Out neither the couvemation of tho 
learned historian, nor llu* charms of the youthful 
bride, ])reservod tlio prince from comscH injtirioiis to 
Ids health and very iuconsi.stent with Ids creed ; for, 
M'itldu a few moutlis afti»r his inaiTiug<\ ho died 
from the conswiiuuuais of excesHive drinking, llis 
deatl), and the circnmstanceH romu’cttal with it, 
severely affectcsl the pnwioiwly deeJining health of 
Akbar, who, in about six months, followed hii 8oa 
to the gi’ave, after a reign of more than fffty-ono 
ycars.'^ 

* At the time of Akbar's death, Ms empire was divided into 
thirteen soobahs or vice-royalties. The soobalis were divided 
into circars. and these again into pergnnnnhs. The names of the 
soobahs were Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmere, 0iizcrat, Beliar, 
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Akbar left an only son, Selim, who ascended tie 
throne after a brief struggle made by a party in the 
court to sot him aside in favour of his own son. 
Selim, witli Oriental modesty, assumed the name 
of Johaiigir, Conqueror of the World. He was 
liimsel/j liovvever, under the control of a female, 
whose uaau' i.s diHtingui.shed in the romantic annals 
of the fkiNt, and m his pas.siou is the most romark- 
ahlc circumstauco of his life, it merits some notice. 
The captivator of Jehangir was the daughter of a 
Tartar aclventuror, who had raised himself to favour 
in thw^ourt of Akhar, and, according to the legend 
current in Asia, her birth and infancy had hcen dis- 
tinguished by circumstances of an extraordinary 
character.'^ But wbatovor might have been the 
event.? of her childhood, she grew up a woman of 

Bengal, Delhi, Caubul, Lahore, Moolfcan, Mahe, Berar, Oandeish 
and Ahtnednuggur. These and many other particulars relating 
to the revenue, population, arts, produce, and commerce of the 
various countries constituting the Empire of Akhar, were regis- 
tered in a book compiled under the instructions of the emperor, 
and entitled " Ayeen Akbery,” or Institutes of Akbar. 

* It is said that her father travelling towards Hindostan with 
his wife far advanced in pregnancy, their means of subsistence 
failed in the desert. 'I’hey had fiated three days, when their 
sorrows were aggravated by the birth of a daughter. Without 
the means of supporting themselves, they regarded the preserva- 
tion of their child as hopeless, and after a struggle between natu- 
ral affection and necessity, they yielded to the latter, and agreed 
to abandon the infant. She was placed accordingly at the foot 
of a tree, and having been covered with leaves, the travellers 
slowly departed. While the tree was in sight, the mother 
retained her resolution, but it left her when she could no longer 
behold the object which marked the spot where her child lay. 
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CHAP. L tlie most exijniHito Imanty ; wliilc in tiu* arts of 
~ inuMc, (lancinjf, poetry, ami painting', it w said «Iu’ 
had no equal among her own sex. Selim wiw and 
admired her, hut fIk' wuh betrothed to a man of 
rank. The prince appealed to hi« father, who mm 
then living, but Akbar would not .sutler the eonlraeb 
to be infringed, even for the gratification of ItiK «on, 
and the lu'ir to his throne.® The death of the Qm~ 
peror, and the Hueceasiou of Selim, removed tin* 
obstaclo thus iutorjiOHcd eitlu'r by justice or pni- 
dcsnco. The object of Selim's passion had imbu'd 
then become a wife, but this svas a matter too 
trivial to he an inqiedinient to the grafificalimi of 
the 'wishes of the Conqneror of the World. The pre- 
sumption of her husband in ajiprojirialing a Ireasun’ 
which a prince had aspired to jios-sess was imnished hy 
his death. Various contrivances for bringing about 

and slic sunlc on the frrontul, rcfuBing to jirnctu’d willmut the 
infant thus early introduced to suirerinp. 'flu* fiither thru 
returned to rescue his new-born daughter from iin antiei|mted 
deatli liy want and exposure, but wu» Hiruck with horror on per- 
cciving that she was in danger of pcriKliing in a mmiiier U-hr lin- 
gering, hut not Ic.ss friglitful. A Inige snake Imtl coiled itself 
round the body of the child, and was in the ac t of opening his 
jaws to devour her. The fntlicr uttered a wild cry, and the ser- 
pent, alarmed hy so startling an invasion of the stillneaa of the 
desert, quitted its hold and glided to its retreat in the hollow of 
the tree. Tiie father boro the rescued habc to her mother, and 
while relating the wonderful circumstances of her prescnuition, 
some travellers appeared, whose charity relieved their wants and 
preserved their lives. 

* According to some accounts the marriage took place at the 
suggestion of Akbar, and in order to withdraw tlie lady from 
the attentions of the prince. 
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this result, arc said to have been iinsuccessfullj' chap, r, 
resorted to before the object was achieved, but the 
relation has too much of the colouring of romance to 
entitle it to a place in authentic history.* On the iii- 
oxjdicable cohhiesH with which Johangir subso(pioutly 
regardtid the woman for whom he had incurred so 
much guilt, and on his sudden and extraordinary 
rolajjse into all the wild ahandonment of his former 
^ passion,! it is mmoiiossary to dwell. Suffieo it to 
Bay, that after the lapse of some years the emperor 
espoused the aspiring beauty, whose embraces he 
had bought with blood. The name of the enslaver 
V of the Conqueror of the World was changed to Noor 
Mahal, Light of the Harem. At a later period her 
name was again changed by royal edict to Noor 
Jehan, Light of the World; and to distinguish her 
from other inmates of the seraglio, she was always 

addressed by the title of empress. Thenceforward 

r 

* It will bo found in Dow’s History of Hindostan, from tlve 
death of Akbar to the settlement of the empire under Aurung- 
zebc. 

t Although on the death of her husband the lady was received 
into the royal zenana, the emperor not only abandoned her to 
^ neglect, but even restricted her to such an allowance as was 

barely enough to procure for her and a few attendants the means 
of subsistence upon the most parsimonious scale, To improve her 
; situation and to gain a celebrity which might reach the ear of the 

’ monarch, and probably rouse Ms dormant feelings, she had re- 

' course to her slull in the arts of design, and her works, which 

' were exposed for sale in the shops and bazaars, excited the admi- 

ration of the cognoscenti of the East. Their fame, as was in- 
tended, attracted the attention of the emperor, and a visit to one 
who possessed such variou.s means of fascination, revived the 
ardour of his passion, which never again abated. 
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CHAP. I. her influence was uuhnumled. Her family wore raised 
to the liighest offieea and distinctions. Her father 
became vizier, and her two ImHiiera were raistni to 
the rank of omrahs. The source of their elevatuin 
was not the most hononraidcs hut tiiej “ ijon' their 
faculties mec'kly,” and the vi/.ier tllsjihtyisl extra- 
oj’dimiry lahuits for govt'rninent. The history tsf 
Noor Jelian — of h(>r intrigues and triumphs, law 
crimes atid her mi.sfortmi('s— is full of Interest t 
hut to [)ursue it furtlnw would not he cfuupatihks 
with either tho limits or the object of this work. 
One event, immediately relating to that ohjtud, 
must not be passed over. It was in the reign of 
Jehangir that an English ambassador, Sir Tlunnas 
Roe, doj)uted by James tho First, amved at tho 
Mogul court, ill the hope of securing jirotectloii to 
the English in tho commerce which they wero 
currying on with India. Little, however, wjw 
effected by the amhassador, although his rt'cejition 
was courteous and magnifleent. 

The latter years of Jehaagir’s reign were attended 
by many vicissitiules of fortune*, of which the lianghty 
and vindictive character of his emiu’ess, mid tho 
rohollious sjiirit of his sons, were among the prinei- 
A.n. 1G27. pal causes. The death of the emperor made way 
for tho succession of his son, Shah Johan, who 
commenced his reign by a liberal use of the bow- 
string and tho dagger. Resolved, like Macbeth, to 
secure the throne, ho was more successful than that 
usurper in carrying his resolution into clfect; and, 
with the oxccjition of himself and his sous, all tho 
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inalo posterity of tlio house of Timour were clis- chap. i. 
posed of.* Yet the reign of Shah Jehan was at 
an early period disturbed hy disaffection. An able 
and ambitious general, named Lodi, who hold the 
chief command in the Deccan, had manifested 

* Tlie reflections of Dow upon these executions are not desti- 
tute of justice. It must l)e observed, however, that on all oceasions 
he seems to have a tendency to allow too much force to " neces- 
sity, tlic tyrant’s plea and to be disposed to sinlc the crimes of 
prineos in consideration of any virtues which they might happen 
to possess, or to have the reputation, of possessing. In reference 
to the wholesale slaughter perpetrated by Shah Jehan, he says, 

" Tile ideas which the Tartars of Northern Asia carried into their 
oaaquestain Hindostan were often fatal to the posterity of Timour. 

Monarchy descends through the channel of primogeniture, hut 
despotism must never fall into the hands of a minor. The prince 
is the centre of union between all members of the state; and 
when he happens to ho a child, the ties which bind the alle- 
giance of the subject are dissolved. Habituated to battle and 
inured to depredation, the Tartars always adopted for their 
loader that person of the family of their princes who was most 
proper for their own mode of life, and lost sight of hereditary 
succession in the convenience of the nation. When they settled 
in better regions than their native country, they did not lay aside 
a custom suited only to incursion and war. The succession to 
the throne was never determined by established rules ; and a door 
was opened to intrigue, to murder, and to civil war. Every prince, 
as if in an enemy’s country, mounted the throne through conquest; 
and the safety of the state, as well as his own, forced him in a 
manner to become an assassin, and to stain the day of his ascen- 
sion witli the blood of his relatives. Wlien, therefore, the despot 
died, ambition was not the only source of broils among his sons. 

They contended for life, as well as for the throne, under a cer- 
tainty that the first must he lost, without a possession of the 
second. Self-preservation, that first principle of the human heart, 
converted frequently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant ; and 
thus necessity prompted men to actions which their souls perhaps 
abhorred.” 
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CHAP. L rcluctaiiCG to aeknowlotlge tlio okimH of 81iali 
Jelian, and it kecaino necemiry ttv omplny force 
to produce conviction of the riglitfnlnws of tlie 
emperor’s title. Lodi yielded to tins aiy^mont, 
and fcoiuloring submission, was apparently for^nm. 
His pardon was even attalcjtl by an apiiaiutmont to a 
provinoial govornmeut, but being oriierod to attend 
at court, his rocoption there was accompanied by 
such studied insult, that an affray took place in the 
royal presence ; swords were unsheathed, and Lodi 
and his relatives fled. lie took the road Uj the 
Deccan, where ho had j>reviously established an 
interest. Thither ho was followed by tlu* emperor 
at the head of an immonao army. After a varii)ly 
of operations in different riuartors, the imperial 
arras wore everywhere successful, awl Lodi, Jiaving 
oxpci'ioncod innumerable disasters, died, witli, the 
few followers that still adhered to him, in an en- 
counter prompted by the energy of despair. Tho 
emperor continued to prosecute the war in tho Dee- 
can but tho ravages of the sword wore but a small 
part of the calamities which that mdiappy country wjjs 
destined to boar. A severe drought produeed fiimum 
— famino was followed by pesti/oucc, and tho dread- 
ful mortality wliicli ensued probably hastened tho 
temination of hostilities. During his progress 
homeward, Shah Johan took possession of several 
fortresses, and extorted money or an acknowledg- 
ment of Ins supremacy, as well fis a ])romiHo ol' 
tribute, from the princes tlirough whose dominioM 
ho passed. 
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In following tlio history of the Mogul empire, axx 
hicident which occun’ccl in the reign of Sh6,h J ehan 
directs attention to an European nation wliich for a 
time acted a eonsjhcuous part in India, The go- 
vornov of Bengal complained to the emperor that 
ho was annoyed hy a sot of “ European idolaters,” 
wlio had hcen ])C'rraitlotl to establish themselves at 
Ilooghly, for tlio puriiosoaof trade, hut who, instead 
of adhering strictly to the business of merchants, 
had ft)rtilted thoinaolvos, and become so insolent as 
to commit acts of violenco on the subjects of the 
empire. These “ European idolaters” were the Por- 
tuguese, to whoso extraordinary career of discovery 
and coiupicst it will now be proper to advert. The 
Portuguese, indeed, have made no dinahle impres- 
sion on the comitiy, in which thoy appeared like 
a brilliant hut destructive meteor ; but thoir unwea- 
ried exertions to push the arts and discoveries of 
navigation beyond the limits within which they had 
been previously restricted, were too beneficial to tho 
world at largo to be passed over without notice. 
Their discoveries received the first impulse from 
Plenry, the fifth son of John, the fii’st king of Por- 
tugal of that name. Under his auspices, several 
expeditions were fitted out for exploring the coast 
of Africa and the adjacent seas. The first discovery 
was not very important, but was sufficient to afford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. It 
consisted of the little island of Pueido Santo, so 
named from its having been discovered on the festi- 
val of All-Saints. This was in the year 1418. In 
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CHAP. I. the following year tins adventurers woitt further * 
rewarded by tb(^ discovery of Madeira. For more 
than half a century, the voyages of the Portiigitese 
wore continued in the sanio direction, but in general 
without tnoro important results than oeeasitmal ad- 
ditions to the small stock of geographical knowledge 
thou existing. Little progress seemed to have^ been 
made towards tho attainment of the grand objtsct of 
those cntcri irises, iiiz, tho discovery of a now route 
to India, till the latter end of tlie fifLeenlh century, 
when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed tlm fame of all 
preceding navigators, by his succchh in reaebing tbo 
southernmost point of Africa, and in doubling the i 
famous promontory called by himself Cabo Tonnon- 
toso, the Capo of Storms, but more haiipily and 
jiermancntly designated by his sovereign, Cabo do 
Bona Esperanija, tboCaiie of Good Hop('. Knumuel, 
tho successor of Jolm of Ikirtugal, proceeded in tlio 
stops of his predecessor. An expedition was fitted ^ 
out in furtherance of tho object in view, and oom- 
mittod to tho care of Vasco do Gama. It sailed 
from Lisbon on the 9th of July, 1497, doubled the 
Capo on the 2()th of November following, and finally 
reached Calicut; thus achieving the triumph so long 
and so anxiously sought. Tho admiral was forthwith 
introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, called 
by the PoHugueso historians Zamorin, by native 
arrthorities, Samiri ; and after a short stay, marked 
by alternations of friendliness and hostility, set sail 
on his return to Portugal, whore he w£is received 
with the honours which he had so well earned. 

■1 
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Tlie Portuguese returned, and received permis- 
sion to carry on the operations of commerce. But 
disputes soon arose, and acts of violence were com- 
mitted on both sides. The power and influence of 
tho Portuguese, however, continued to extend, and 
the assistance afforded by them to the neighbouring 
King of Cochin, in his guarrel with tho Zamorin, 
was rewarded by ])ermission to erect a fort for their 
])rotootion within tho territories of the former prince. 
Tims was laid tho foundation of the Portuguese 
dominion in the East. An attempt to obtain pos- 
session of Calicut failed. Against Goa the invaders 
were more successful. That city was taken by 
storm; and although subsequently retaken by a 
native force, was again captured by the Portuguese, 
and became the seat of their government, the capi- 
tal of their Indian dominions, and the see of an 
archbishop, the primate of the Indies. 

The Portuguese were not slow in improving the 
advantages which they had gained. They claimed 
tho dominion of the Indian seas, extended their 
commerce into every part of the East, established 
numerous factories and forts for its management and 
protection, and waged destniotive wars, sometimes 
in maintaining what they had acquired, sometimes 
in endeavouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established them- 
selves with their usual views, and they probably ex- 
hibited their accustomed insolence and violence. 
Shah Jehan entertained no affection for them, hav- 
ing, when engaged in rebellion against his father. 
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CHAP. I. been {x'rHonally offoiuled by tlie commandop of the 
Portuguese force at Hoogbly. Sliab J ehan» whoso 
affairs at that period wore far from promising, soli- 
cited the aid of the Portuguese troop.s and artillery, 
offbriug hi return large promises of fav(»ur, to bo 
fulfilled when he should attain the tlinjiie «ff llin- 
dostan. The oonimander reffused, and his refusal Wfw 
perfectly com])atible udth the rules of prudence; 
hut ho violated those rules by indulging in remarks 
•which could answer uo])urpose hut that of irritating 
one who might at a fiitunt day luive lht‘ opportunity of 
revenge. The Portuguese hi India had lutt diMphtyeti 
any rigid attention to the rules of lionour and gofid 
faith, nor any very decided veneration for the rights 
of legitimate sovereignty ; hut on this occanion tins 
melancholy situation of a monarch, assailed by his 
rebellious child, appears to havo roused the virtuous 
feelings of the Portuguese commander beyond the 
power of control, and ho exclaimed tliat he should 
be ashamed of service under a rcjhel w'ho had wan- 
toiily taken up arms against his father and sovereign. 
The taunt was treasured uj), and tlit» complaint of 
the governor of Iloogldy allbrded au opportunity of 
showing that it was not forgotten. The einjierfu’s 
orders on the occasion ivere not more brief than 
decisive. — “Expel these idolaters from my domi- 
nions,” was the imperial mandate. The Sul)ahdar, to 
whom it was addressed, lost no time in acting ujion 
it. He 2)roco9ded to attack the ’Portugiu^se factory, 
and a practicable broach being effected, the jdacowas 
carried by assault. The Portuguese defended them- 
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selves with courage, and after the enemy were in the 
town, continued to fight under cover of the houses ; 
hut being no mateli for their assailants in i)oint of 
numbers, they -were conijielled, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to make terms, to lay down their anns, and 
trust to the clemency of the victor. Their fate was 
belter than might have been antici[)atod, for the 
cou([Uoror Hjjared their lives, and contonted bimsolf 
l» with wreaking liis wrath on their numerous images, 
which wer(‘ forthwitli broken down and destroyed. 
Tho affair was altogether trivial, and would dosorvo 
no notice, but as heing tlie first inslanco in Avliich 
tho amis of tho Mogul were dirijctod against Enro- 
poan.s in the blast. 

^ In other (pxuvters Shah Jehaii carried on warlike 
oj)orations upon a larger scale. IVofessing the opinion 
that “ it is not omnigh for a great prince to transmit 
to his ])ostority tho dominions only which ho has 
received from his fathers,” ho proceeded to mtuiifcst 
a])ractical adherence to it by taking moasnres for tho 
subjugation of tho Deccan. An immense force was 
eollectod and divided into sovoral aimios, destined 
to execute tho ambitious orders of Ttho emperor. 

Those orders wore marked hy tho most reckless 
disregard of human suffering ; and in their jirstifica- 
tion the philosophic sovereign was provided with 
another maxim. “War,” said he, “is an evil, and 
compassion contributes only to render that evil 
permanent.” The weakness of compassion was, 
thorofore, not jxerraitted to intrude upon the opera- 
tions in tho Deccan. The country was delivered 
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CHAP. I. oter to fire, and tlio people to the sword. One hun- 
dred and fifteen towns and castles were taken in the 
eoiiree of a 3 fear> and the kings of Beejapoor and 
Golconda, unable to offer any efieetive resistance, 
were compelled to ])ropitiato tin; enijieror hy the 
A.D, 1038, moat humiliating auhmission, Tlu'y renounced their 
rank as sovereign princes, and rc'ceived emnniissifnia 
from the empt'ror, conslitutiiig them lu'reditary 
governors of their own dominions. In all their 
jmhlic! acts tlic‘y wen-e to ncknowhulge, tlie emperor 
and his huccoshoi-s as lords paramount, and to desig- 
iiato themselves the humble snlijecls of the ICiiipe- 
ror of the Moguls. Tribute, under such eircum- 
stances, was not to ho forgotten, and large annual 
payments wore stipnlatod for, the first of them to 
take place on signing the treaty. 

But the Dcccan was not to enjoy any long in- 
terval of jicace. A J’ersian, named Mir Jnmla, 
who had acquired considorablo v'eidth hy trading in 
diamonds, hecamo a resident at tlio court of Kootb, 
sovereign of Golconda, and ultimately obtained the 
highest command tliero. In tliat capacity he had 
conducted a war of several years’ duration in the 
Carnatic, where lie ha<l gatliercd spoil of inmiense 
value. Dissatisfied with his sovereign Kooth, 
Mir Jumla throw himself upon Aurungiseb©, son 
of Shah 3 ehan, who then commanded for his father 
in the Dcccan. The desertion of Jumla was fol- 
lowed by tho^ imprisonment of his son, and the 
confiscation of so much of his wealth as was within 
reach. Jumla, who had acquired the eonfidonco of 
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Aurmigzebo, tlioroupon exerted Ms influence with chap. i. 
the prince to bring about a war with Kootb. An- 
rungzebe warmly pressed the same views upon the 
emperor, whose consent to commence hostilities was 
readily obtained. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Mohammed, Aurungzebe’s eldest 
son. Kooih being wholly unprepared for war, be- 
came alarmed, and sought to save himself by con- 
cessions, but those which he was prepared to yield 
fell short of the demands of his invaders. Mohammed 
thereupon entered Hydrabad, and the scene so often 
acted under Mahometan conquerors was repeated. 

- Fire and massacre raged through the city, and the 
activity of the first of these agents disappointed in 
a great degree the a]')pctito of the conquerors for 
plunder. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as were 
indestructible even by fire. Similar horrors followed 
at tho old city of Golconda, whither Kootb had 
retreated, and which was entered by Mohammed 
shortly after. Kootb was now at the mercy of his 
conqueror, and it is said that he was only saved from 
death by tho beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
these scenes of blood and slaughter, Mohammed a.d.i 656 . 
married. 

Tho termination of tho war afforded the Deccan 
but a brief period of repose. In the following year 
tho dependent king of Beejapoor died. The vacant A.n.iG57. 
throne was filled without reference to the emperor, 
and tho omission of this ceremony was deemed a fit 
occasion for again consigning the Deccan to the 
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CHAP. I. liorrors of war. The command of the invading 
““ force was given nominally to Jiirala, who had csta- 
hlishod himself in high favour, hut was actually 
possessed hy Aurungzebc. Victmy again attended 
the armies of the emjjeror. The principal fortresses 
wore, in rapid succession, reduced, and the olfeiid- 
ing king constraitied to sue for peace, at the ok- 
peuBO of any sacrilice that the cainice of Ins con- 
querors might demand. 

The court and empiris of Kliah Jcdiaii W('r(! now 
about to he agitated hy extraordinary eveiils. The 
atrocious care which Shah Jehan had taken liy jyre- 
servG the throne lo Ida own family, did not seciin! 
him in the tranquil occupation of it. Ho had I'our 
sons, named Dara, Shooja, Aurungzebc, and Morad. 
None of them were destitute of talent, hut the third, 
while ho equalled his brothers in natural ability, sur- 
passed tluun ill habitual attention to tins [ironintioii 
of his oivn aggrandizement, and in that “ left-handed 
wisdom” which has so often elevated its pomumm 
at the expense of more deserving and loss imscra- 
pulous persons. Aurungzoho was a man of bound- 
less ambition, and in tho gratification of his master- 
passion evinced an entire freedom from ovoiy kind 
of restraint. Tho emperor being afflicted with 
serious illness, tho exorcise of tho government de- 
volved upon Dara. An edict, directing tliat tho 
seal of Dara should be considered as valid as tliat 
of the emperor, had been issued some time beforo 
the latter hocamo incapacitated for rule, hut until 
that period Dara made no uso of this extraordinary 
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power. The illness of the emperor, however, acco- chap. i. 
loratod a crisis which had long been in preparation. 

Dara issued an order, forbidding, under pain of 
death, all intercourse with his brothers on the ex- 
isting state of affairs. Their agents at court were 
im[)ri8one(l, their ^tapers seiised, and the property in 
their hands attached. TIis brothers, on their parts, 
wore not idle, Sbooja, the second, was administer- 
ing the govcirnmont of llengal. AurungzebG was in 
the Deccan ; Morad, in Guzerat. Each on receiving 
■ intolligcnco of his father’s illness assigned to himself 
the ci'own. Sliooja was the first to advance towards 
the capital. The emperor, however, recovered, and 
Dara, with a j)ropricty of fooling not common in 
the East, returned the government into his hands. 

Sliooja’s ])laus were not disconcerted by the change. 

A fleoting to disbelieve the report of the emperor’s 
recovery, lie advanced, but it was to liis own dis- 
comfiture. lie was mot by a force commanded by 
Soliman, the son of Dara, and entirely defeated. 

Aurungzobo was less precipitate. Ho paused to 
make his blow more sure. He levied forces, hnt 
not, he professed, to promote any ambitious designs 
of Ms own. With characteristic craftiness, he as- 
sured his hrothor Morad, that his own views were 
directed to heaven, and not to a throne ; but Dara, 
he declared, was unfit for sovereignty, while Shooja 
was a heretic, and consequently unworthy of the 
crown. Under these circumstances, he was anxious 
to assist Morad in ascending the throne, after which 
he should retire to spend the remainder of his hfe 
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ciiAF. I. in tlio oxercise of devotion. Morad waa entirely 
deceived Ijy tlioso professions, and a junction of 
tlioir forces -was detormined upon. While Aumng- 
zeho was waiting for the arrival of Morad, he learnt 
that an iminenso force, under a distinguished llfij- 
poot commander, had advanced to oppose him. Had 
Aurungxoho been then attacktsl, his defeat would 
have been almost certain ; but he was saved by the 
absurd vanity of tlio ltfiji)oot general, who waited 
for the junction of the ))rotliers, that lie might in 
one day triumi>h over two imperial princes. That 
triumph was douiod him, for after a long and mur- 
derous conflict, ho quitted the field a varujiiished 
maiii though oxlubiting to the last abundant and 
extravagant proofs of his own contempt of danger. 

The result of the battle excited groat alann in 
the court of Shah Jehari. Shooja, ever since his de- 
feat, had been besieged by Soliitum, tbe son t>f Dara, 
iu a fortress to which ho had retreated ; hut ns the 
combination of Aurungzehe and Morad seemed 
likely to afibrd suflieient occupation to the emperor 
and his forces, it was deemed oxjicdicnt to bring the 
wai' with Shooja to as speedy a termination as pos- 
sible. He was accordingly reinstated iu the govern- 
ment of Bengal, on giving a solemn promise to 
abstain from converting his power into the means of 
attacking his sovereign. The army under Soliraari 
being thus set at liberty, marched to effect a junc- 
tion with another commanded by Dara, which was 
advancing against the rebel brothers, Aunmpebe 
and Morad. Dara had fortified himself about 
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twenty miles from Agi’a, in a position from which it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge him ; hut 
a traitor within the camp suggested to Aurungzehe 
a circuitous movement towards Agra, which was 
adopted, the tents, baggage, and artillery of his 
amiy being left to deceive their opponents. It was 
not till the rebels were in full inarch to Agra, that 
Dura became aware f)f the artifice which had been 
» practiscul, He siuicoodod, however, in intercepting 
their ])rogro8S ; but a trial of strength was now in- 
evitable, although it was important to Dara to 
postpone a battle till the arrival of his son Soliman, 
who was advancing to join liiin with the flower of 
the imjjerial army. The conflict which took place 
was ohstinatc, and the result for a long time doubt- 
ful. Ultimately the victory was decided by one of 
those accidents which have so often determined the 
fate of annios and of nations. Dara, from some 
cause, dismounted from an elephant which had 
homo him throughout the day ; and his remaining 
troops seeing the elephant retreating with the impe-* 
rial standard, and missing the prince from the situa- 
tion which ho had previously occupied, concluded 
that ho was slain. Dara mounted a horse, hut it 
was only to discover that ho was deserted hy his 
followers, who, becoming panic struck by the sup- 
posed loss of their general, had precipitately fled. 
Thus Aurungzehe became master of a field upon 
which, just before, ho had found himself scarcely 
able to maintain the contest. The army of Aurung- 
zobe had once been saved from imminent dostruc- 
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CHAP, I, tion by the iiifatiiatioa of the Rajpoot jpaeml< to 
allowing his jimctioii with the army of Momd. Tho 
oombinod forces of tlio rebel brothers were now, to 
all appearance, preserved from, a similar fat(‘ by the 
inability of Soliman to ollbet a timely junction with 
Ms father Dara. 

The next object of Annmgzehe was if) obtain 
possession of the person of his father, A long«eri(‘« 
of stratagem and eoniitcT-stmtagem was playeil Ik^. 
tween tlie emperor and his son, who sought his 
throne. The latter, being tin* greater artist, ulti- 
mately triumphed. Auriingz;e1)e tlien sainted Monul 
emperor, and gravely solicited permission to make i 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. Morad, who at last hi-gaii 
to discern the real views of his h)'i)ocritieal brotlu'r, 
was not disinclined to bo relieved from his presimce; 
and after some feigned reluctance, gave the required 
consent. 

Aurungzoho protended to make prei)arationB for 
his journey ; it was never commenced ; and each of 
the brothers, lately confederates in crime, and still 
ostensibly warm friends, turned ail his thouglits to 
the discovery of nu'aus for destroying the other. 

The superior genius of Anrungzehe for intrigue 
again insured his snccoss, Morad was seized and 
placed under restraint. The time had now arrived 
when Aurungzobc thought it safe and expedient to 
appropriate that prize which ho had so long covetc'd. 

A body of those convenient friends who are never 
wanting to the favourites of fortune — who watch the 
slightest intimation of a desire, and stand obsequi- 
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ously ready to anticipate the wishes of those on 
whoso favour they live — ^licsought Auiamgzehe to 
crown his possession of imperial power by the as- 
sumption of the imperial title. He seemed grieved 
and almost offended by the proposal, but not to dis- 
apjioint the wishes of those who loved him, ho finally 
accej)te(l tho honour thus thrust upon him, though 
with as inmdi a(ii)arcut rehictauco as Iticliard the 
Third of hhiglaud showed towards the solicitations of 
tho citizoiiH of Lt)udon. Ilis ascent to tho throne 
was not marked by any j)ompons ceremonial, for 
Auruugzobo affected to despise magnificence, and his 
contempt for display was, at this time, strengthened 
by the knowledge that his finances were not in a 
Cfuulilion to bear any extraordinary charge. 

Shah Johan and Morad, his youngest son, wore 
now prisoners of Aurungzobe. Ham, the rightful 
heir to tho throne, was flying ingloriously to the 
honndaries of tho empire before tho aims of Anrung- 
zobo. Soliinan, the son of Hara, having been aban- 
doned by the greater part of his once fine army, found 
a precarious refuge ivith tho chief of a small state 
neai’ tho source of the Ganges. Shooja, the second 
son of Shah Johan, alone remained in a condition to 
ofier any effimtive resistance to tho actual possessor 
of the* throne of Htdhi. The rich and populous 
* districts of Hengal alfordcd am])lc moans for recruit- 
ing the loss which Shooja had sustained in his conflict 
with Soliinan. To gain time for the purpose, he had 
recourse to dissimulation, that never-failing ingre- 
dient of Oriental policy. He congratulated Aurung- 
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HAP. I. !sot)e on hifi attaining the throne, and solicited a com- 
miasion eontiiming him in the goveniinent of Ben- 
gal. Aimmgzebe, though ho did not grant what 
wsia asked, met tho overtures of Hhnqjn with great 
eourtosy, and both princes were proftisc in profes- 
sions hy which neither was deceived. At length 
Shooja took tlu‘ field at the* head of a nuinoroua army, 
and marched on tho capital. Having jaissed AIIo- 
hahad, he took uji a strong position about thirty 
miles distant from that eilv, wliere he awaited tl)o 
a])|)roach of Aunmgzehe, 'Pliat wary general was 
in no haste, for ho did not d(‘sir(“ tf) bring llio imemy 
to action till the arrival of his son Mohammed, who 
WiiH advancing from tho north with roinforcemerits ; 
but, on receiving tliis accessiou of strengtli, ho 
movc'd forward with ccdcrity, and tho fate of tlu5 
em])ivo was placed on tho issue of a battle. On tho 
first day of tho conflict, tho evening closed without 
any decisivt* advantage on eitlu'r side. On tho fol- 
lowing day victory seemed ahont to crown tho arms 
of Auriingiiehc, wlicn an unexf)eoted act of trote- 
chery threw his army into confusion, 

Jeswuut Singh, tlie liajjioot chief whose itisano 
vanity had fonnerly led to his defeat hy the eomhiuod 
forccss of Anrungzebc and Morad, had made his peace 
with the fonner prince, and on this occasion his troops 
wore amiycd in the canse of tho now emperor. lie 
received ordere to advance, and ho made a show 
of obeying them; hut at a critical moment of tho 
battle, when victory seenual within the grmp of Au- 
rungijoht", tuid when retreat wjis ruiti, the Ilajpoot 
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commancler retired with all his force. To aggravate 
the effect of his secession, he fell suddenly on the rear 
of his allies, seizing the baggage and putting to the 
sword the women, with whom the movements of an 
eastern army are encumbered. Panic, so easily pro- 
pagated through an Oriental army, began to take 
place, and, hut for the firmness of Aurungzehe, 
would soon have decided the question of victory or 
defeat. Ho remained seated on an elephant appa- 
rently regardless or unconscious of the danger which 
menaced him. A jiersonal conflict between the 
brother competitors for the empire was averted by 
an oflScer of Aurungzebe, who rushed before that 
prince, disabling the elephant on which Shooja was 
mounted, so as to render him unmanageable. The 
place of Shooja was immediately taken by one of his 
chiefs, who advanced against Aurungzebe on an 
elephant, and by the violence of the shock threw 
that of the emperor on his knees, a position from 
which the animal was with difficulty recovered. For 
a moment the firmness of the usurper seemed to 
desert him. He had one foot placed ready to alight, 
when he was recalled to a sense of his situation by 
the emphatic exclamation of an officer — “ Stop — 
you descend from the throne.” Aurungzebe regained 
his place, and the fight continued. His elephant 
showing a disposition to turn, Aurungzebe ordered 
his feet to be locked, and in this position the em- 
peror sustained the thickest of the fight. Shooja com- 
mitted the error which had been fatal to Dara, and 
from which Aurungzebe was only preserved by the 
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ci?AP. I. Stem warning of a follower. When his t‘le}»l(ant ooiild 
not 1)0 moved forv-ard lie dcRcended, and mounted 
a liorse wliicli was broitght on the eniergenej. The 
appearance of the elephant with the empty eastkn 
gave riso to a report that t^hooja had ftdlen, and fiigiit 
hecaine univerHah Aumngzehe waa imahle to ]nir» 
Buo his victory, Imt he rt'niaiued maHter oT the fiehl. 
In tho night, however, his ally, the Itajpoot chief, 
rctiimi'd and plundered tlii' cuinii. This act of ftg- 
grcHKion wan cluiHliHed in the ninriiing; hut though 
in the scramhling conflict which eiiHued fortum* 
wont against tlio Kajah, he waa uhle (o carry away 
his booty. He liad the furtlier coiiHohilion of a 
temporary enjoyment of the distinction of a con- 
queror, for ho presented himself hi'fore tho walls of 
Agra, and boasted that ho had defeated the emperor. 
The delusion was dissipated by the apiiearance of 
Aurung^sehe, who entered Agra amid many mani- 
festations of humility and sidf-dcnial. Itis father 
was within its walls, and on his account, his filial 
piety silenced tlio guns which would otherwise have 
celebrated his entrance. “ Tt was not fit,” he said, 
“ to triumph iu tho cars of a fatlicr over the defeat 
of his son.” 

Sliooja fled in tho direction of JU’Ugal, pursued by 
Mohammed, at the head of a cousidorahle force, 
against which tho fonner w'as imahle to hear up. 
Shooja, therefore, continued to retreat, till an extnior- 
dinary incident for a time cliangi'd the aspect of 
affairs, and afl’orded him hojie of h(‘<t(*r fortune. 
Before the war Mohammed had heem enamoured 
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of 0110 of the daughters of Shooja. An overture of chap. i. 
marriage had been made and accepted, hut the 
breach between the imperial brothers Iiad prevented 
its being carried into effect. Mobaimned’s passion 
seemed to liave passed away ; but while engaged in 
pursuing the recreating army of Shooja, ho roecivod 
a letter from tlu' object of bis attacliment, lament- 
ing the miluqipy di-ssensions between her father and 
the man ivlio had been destined for her husband. 

Tlii.s letter liad the eflbct of reviving the alfoction 
of Moliamniod in all its fbnner sti-ength. The pas- 
sions of an Asiatic and a Maliomctan aro rarely 
under very strict control, especially at the age of 
Mobammed, and the love which had been thus re- 
kindled, blazed forth in a manner worthy of the 
“ children of the sun.” The prince at once aban- 
doned the cause of his father, and passed over to 
Shooja. Ho had calculated on being followed by a 
largo part of his army, hut in this he was disap- 
pointocl lie obtained the hand of her for whom 
ho had sacrificed his position as the heir of Aurung- 
zoho, and tlie nuptial celebrations wore joyous and 
magnificent; hut calamity was approaching with 
rapid stops, and the min of Mohammed followed 
hard on the indulgence of his passion. The de- 
tostahlo policy of Amningzcbe discovered the means 
of alienating the alFoctions of Shooja from his 
son-in-law, and they were employed with his usual 
precision and succes.s. A letter was addressed by 
Aurungzebo to Mohammed, apparently in answer 
to one from the prince to the emperor. The 
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CHAP. I. lottor ndvcrtcfl in terms of mild reproof to tlto 
coiuliict of Moliainmod ; his allogod professions of 
repontanco wore noticed in language of pardon and 
approbatioiii and the oxoention of eerlain designs, 
■which wore only darkly alluded to, was laid down as 
an indispensahU? condition of comph-ti’ forgivemw. 
The ](‘fct(!r was ])]aced hy Sliooja in tlie hands of 
Mohanmied, who disavowe*! having entered into any 
com'H])oudeue(‘ wifli his fallier ; hot Hliooja could 
not prevail upon hirii,s-e!f to yield belief to his pro- 
testations, and ho disinisscsl the prince from his 
court. No one acejnaintod wifli Oriental diijilieity 
will feel much surprise at tin? distrust of Slmoja, 
who, on this occasion, seems to have acted will) 
great moderation and generosity. Mohammed was 
in his power, and ho Imlioved liim faithhm Th(! 
infliction of poipotnal hnprisoninnnt, or of summary 
death, would have boon in ])t'rfec.t accordance with 
the received practice of the Must; hut Hliooja not 
onlysiiirerod Mohammed to depart, and to take? with 
hhu his wife, hut also a vast amount of treasure, 
with wliich tlio nmnificonce of the monarch had 
oiulowe<l Ids (laughter. The banished pair pro- 
ceeded to the camp, in which, a short time hotore, 
Mohammed had held the chief command, hut where 
now, tliough ho was received w'ith the honours due 
to his rank, the troops hy whom he was sniTotuidtsl 
were rather Ids kocjicrs than Ids guards. He ww 
placed in confinement at Gwalior, and wludlier he 
was over permitted to emerge Crom Ids prison-houae 
a])pears doubtful. But it i.s certain that ho never 
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again attained any portion of power, and that lie 
died in obscurity and neglect. 

Sliooja, who since the fatal conflict with the army 
of Aumugzobe had been constantly retreating, was 
at last (compelled to ipxit his own dominions and 
seek safety in Arracan; but oven tliero ho was 
still pursued by the machinations of his implacable 
brother. Hhooja had carried with him considerable 
troiisure, and this added to his danger, by oxciting 
the cu])idity of the Rajah with whom ho had sought 
refuge. A pretext for violence was readily found, 
and under the combined influence of avarice and 
fear, Sliooja and his two sons were murdered, Ilis 
wife destroyed herself, and two of his daughtoiB 
followed her example. A third was foi'cecl into a 
maiTiage with the Rajah, hut survived the closing 
calamities of her house but a short time. 

Dara, after his defeat, wandered for a time in 
various directions, apparently without any fixed pur- 
pose. In Guzorat he, after a time, obtained assist- 
ance, which enabled him again to place himself at 
the head of an army ; and having opened a corre- 
spondence with Jesvn.uit Singh, the Hindoo Rajah, 
who, notwithstanding his recent treachery, appears 
to have obtained the emperor’s pardon, and to have 
been left in possession of his power, that person 
intimated his intention of deserting Aurungzebe in 
the hour of danger, and urged Dara to hasten and 
support his defection. Dara’s evil fortune or want 
of judgment on this, as on so many other occasions, 
])revailcd. He waited to augment his forces, and 
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CHAP. I. Aarungzelw, liaving overcome Shooja, wm hft at 
leisure to direct liisi armies against liis elder hwthef. 

Dara bad fortified Inmself in a strong posifimi 
near Ajinore. To dislodge liim was a diflu-ull, 
if not au impracticable tasky and Aunmgsicda\ as 
usual, lliouglit treachery a bi'lter weajion than 
those upon which more higli-mimletl warriors de- 
ju'nil. Two chiels, who hail previously been ml- 
herents of Dura, now held ounnniiiKh in the amy nf 
Aurimgzehe. At the suggestion of (hat pritice, they 
adclroKsed a lettcu* to I him, oil'eriiig to renew their 
fonner allegiauco to him, and pri)mi''ing to marcfi 
over to his camp at Bunrise. the next nioniing, 
Dara was W'arneil not to trust to this overture, but 
the warning wtis vain. lie ordered that a<lmisHion 
should he given to the expected deserlms, and at 
the appointisl time they commetti’ed the auJicipated 
niovcmmit. To countenauco tlu' doluKian tho artil- 
lery of Aunmgzohc opened a fire tipon them, lint wlfli 
powder only. On reaching the entrance to the camp 
the mask w'aa tlirowi oll^ — smnowliat earlier perhaps 
than was inteudod, in conseipumce of the suspiciena 
of one of Dara’s officers, who rcipiired tho atraugers 
to stop till ho should Iks satisfied of their real de- 
signs. The unwelcome chalk<ug& was answored by 
an arrow which pierced the heart of the caiitims 
officer, and a contest hand to hand then comruenecd. 
Tho assailants gained tho summit of a mountain at 
the hack of Dara’s camp, and from this elevation 
east down stones and fragments of rock upon their 
enemies beneath, while Auruiigzebc, with Ina whole 
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liilG, advanced in tlie front. Confusion raged 
throughout the camp, and panic, that mighty con- 
queror of armed hosts, did its work. Dara’s loss is 
said to have amounted to four thousand, while that of 
Aunmgxoho did not exceed two hundred. 

Dara was onco morci a wanderer without a rest- 
ing* piling and for a time was suhjectod to almostiu- 
conc('iva))]e distresH. llo meditated escaping into 
IVrsia, hut llio sovero illness of his wife, which rcii- 
dorod her removal impossilih', and Ins reliance upon 
the frieiulshi]) of a chief whom he had twice saved 
from death whou judicially coudenmed, tlolayed his 
pui*pose. The sullaua died, and Dara proposed to 
carry into execution his contemplated flight into 
Persia. After ])rocoeding a short distance, ho per- 
ceived the obliged and grateful chief witli whom he 
had lately sojourned,*' following liiiu at the head of 
a largo body of horse. Bara at first supposed that 
this "Was an escort of honour; but he was soon un- 
deceived by finding himself surrounded, disarmed, 
and i)0uud. lie was thus carried to Delhi, and 
after being paraded ignominioualy through the city, 
was thrown into i)rison. There, after a brief in- 
terval, he was murdered. It is not undeserving 
of mention that the treacherous chief, who had de- 
livered his benefactor to captivity and death, did 
not lose his just reward. Having narrowly escaped 
death from the indignation of the peojilo at the 
gates of Delhi, when returning from his atrocious 
errand, he was loss fortunate on approaching his 
* Or, according to some accounts, his Brother. 
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CHAP. I. own govorument, being slain by the cbtintiy people, 
' A.B,ioGO. when only a abort clistanco from its boiiiid«ric*s. 

The occurrence of these OYOuts was anterior to 
the death of Shooja, which baa been alreatly no- 
ticocb Soliinan, tbo son of Dam, liad for a time 
found au asylum ■with tin* llajab of St'riunghur. 
But tlio Ilajab bad his price, and Aumngjjc'bts was 
willing to pay it. iSolinian, aware of the negotia- 
tion, endeavoured to escape the* fate prt'parod for 
liim by flight to the northward ; Init losing his way 
in tbo mountainous country, lie fcdl into tbc! hands 
of bis betrayer, by whom bo was forthwith traus- 
feiTcd to tbo tender cave of AunmgEi'be. 

The course of events relieved Aumng^x'be from 
another source of disquiet. After a/i jinprisontneut 
A.n. 1060 . of more than seven years, his father died, thus leav- 
ing the usurper without a competitor. From tlm ago 
which Shall Jchaii had attained, his di>ath could not 
bo regarded as a remarkable event ; but the diame- 
ter of bis sou was such as to countemiuce suspleioii 
that nature had not been left entirely to perform 
hor own work. 

Aurungjjobe \vas now tbo uudisjmted master of a 
vast empire ; but a new power was rising in the 
Deccan, which was destined to occujiy a prominent 
place in the history of India. The Mahrattos con- 
sisted of several tribes of mountaiueers, whose origin 
and early history jiartake of that oliwcurity ndiieh 
hangs over Hindoo antiquity. At this period they 
wore brought into notice by the appeanuice among 
liiem of one of those remarkable iiieu, whose arubi- 
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tioii and success astonish and afflict the world. Tho 
name of this Mahratta leader was Sevajoe, His 
father, named Shahjee, had been a successful adven- 
turer, who, though of humble origin, had played an 
important part in the intrigues and wars of tho 
Deccan.* Hevajeo was horn amid the storms of 
war, and during his childhood was frecpiontly in 
danger of lalling into tho hands of enemies. Under 
theso eh’c-umsiances, his education comju’oli ended 
littlo more thm imtmotUm in horsemanship, and in 
the use of tho various weapons cm])loyed in tho 
Deccan, in which accompiislmicnts he acquired con- 
siclorahlo skill and activity ; but ho imhihed at the 
same time a deep attacliment to his native super- 
stitions, and a delonninod hatred of tho Mahome- 
tans. llis chosen associates were persons of wild 
and lawless habits, and scandal attrihutod to him 
participation in the profits of gang robbers. But his 
ambition soon aimed at higher objects. The unset- 
tled state of tho couritiy favoured his views, and 
his operations were so cautiously conducted as to 
attract littlo notice, till he had possessed himself of 
a considerable territory, and presented an appear- 
ance sufficiently formidable to control the jealousy 
of his neighbours. When Aurungzebo entered the 
Deccan, he opened a correspondence with Sova- 
jeo, hut both wore such perfect masters of every 
description of political intrigue, that neither suc- 
ceeded in gaining any advantage. Sovajee continued 

* 'ITic facts relating to the Malirattas aie given on the autho- 
rity of Duff’s History of the Malirattas. 
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CHAP. 1 . to ])ni’Suo Jiis own objocte by bis own means until 
' tlu! government of Beejapoor deemed it neccBsarj 
to make an active effort to subdue him. An expe- 
dition was dcspatcbed for the jiurpose, but »S{‘vajee 
disposed of its eonnnandor in a maniu'r perfectly 
diaraetoristic. IIo affected alurin, and proposed 
submission. A Brabmin, in (be si-rvief* of ids Ma- 
lioiiiotau enemy, was accordiiiji,dy despiitehed to con- 
fer with him. To this person HeV!ij<’e enlarged on 
Ids own devotion to the Hindoo (idlli, on the exer- 
tions lie bad made in its eaiise, and tlm.se wbicli lie 
still meditated; tbu effect of these topics on (lie 
Bndnnin being aided I»y large firesents, and still 
larger promises. By tiio niiited iidlueiice of tliese 
motives, the pious Brahmin was so ov(>rcome jis to 
bo induced to suggest a plan for getting rid of Ids 
employer. This was eagerly embraced by Sevajee, 
UTiii tlio couference broke up. The desired object 
w'as to 1)0 enectod by prevailing u])on Afjsool Khan, 
the Mahometan general, to afford Sevajee an intor- 
vi('w, (‘acli to 1)0 attended by only a single follower; 
and the worthy Hi-ahmin found little difficulty in 
betraying bis masten- into the snare. At the appointed 
time Sevajee prepared himself for the holy svork 
which ho was about to exeeuto by tbo ceremonies of 
religion and the solace of matc'riial njiprobation. lie 
porToi’med Ids ablutions with ])eculuu’ care, and lay- 
ing his head at his mother’s feet, besought her l)leK- 
sing. Thus morally armed for the conflict, he did 
not, however, neglect to provide Idmsolf with the 
more substantial requisites of succes.s and safety. 
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I’o appearance liis covering was only a turban and a 
cotton gown, but beneatli he wore a steel-chain cap 
and steel armour. Within has right sleovo he placed 
a oi'ooked dagger, called in the language of the 
country, a scorpion ; and on the fingers of his loft 
hand a treachorouH weapoji called a tiger’s claw, 
which consiKls of three crooked blatlcs of small di- 
mensiouH, the whole being easily concealed in a half- 
closed hmul. Tims accoutred, ho slowly advanced 
to the place of meeting. The Khan had arrived 
before him, and Sovajco, as ho ap])roached, frequently 
stopped, as though under the influence of alarm. 
To assure him, the aimed attendant of the Maho- 
metan general was, by the contrivance of tiio friendly 
Brahmin, removed to a few paces distant from his 
master, and the latter approaching Sevajee, the con- 
ference commenced by the ordinary ceremonial of 
an embrace. The Mahratta prepared to make the 
most of his opportunity, and struck the tiger’s claw 
into the body of the Khan, following the blow by 
auotber from bis dagger. The Khan drew his sword 
and made a cut at his assassin, but it fell harmless 
upon tbo concealed armour. Sevajoo’s follower 
rusliod to bis support, and a preconcerted signal 
being given, a body of troops attacked those of bis 
adversary, who had been stationed at a little dis- 
tance, and who, being unprepared for such an attack, 
found themselves exposed to an enemy before they 
could stand to their arms. The victory enriched 
Sevajee with a vast amount of plunder, but this was 
little compared with the accession of reputation 
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ciiikT, I, wMoli tie owed to it ; the perpotratioa of stiece^f 
" treacliety being, in Mafaxatta eatimafcion, tbo higlieat 
exercise of hminan genius. 

Sev^ee was not always equally fortunate, and a 
BUceession of disasters at length coinitelled him to 
tender his auhmisaion to Aiirungzefje. It was gra- 
ciously received, and Kevajee was invited to .Delhi; 
the invitation lieirig accouzpiinit'd liy a promisz', by 
no means nnneceHsiuy, of permiKHioa to return to 
the Deccan. Uik»u the faitii of this ho proceeiled 
to Delhi, but his rece])tiou was nnwitisfaetory, ami 
having expressed some iiulignation, it was intimated 
that the emperor for the future declined seeing Iiim 
at court. He was subsequently placed under somo 
degree of restraint, but he succeeded in outwitting 
Ids lve(‘[)erH and olhzcting Ids escape. 

Sevajee now applied himself witJi his usual energy 
to the tiisk of more effectually estahlishing Ids 
power and influence. By a series of iiitrigues ho 
procured from Aai’ungv.ehc a recognition of his titio 
of Jlajah, and various favours ff)r his son ; and he 
availed himself of the o])portiinity afforded hy a 
period of comparative leisure to ruvise and complete 
the intcraal arrangements of his govenunent. His 
inactivity seomed to favour tlio heliof that ho was 
satisfied with what ho possessed, and W'ould now 
settle down into a quiet dependent of the Mogul 
Emperor. Those, however, vvho entertained this 
belief were deceived. His warlike Inibits were soon 
resumed ; several important j)laceH were taken, and 
Surat, which he bail plundered some years before, 
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was again subjected to the same operation. On this, chap, i, 
as on the former occasion, the iumates of tlie Eng- 
lish factory defended themselves with a spirit worthy 
of their national character. The Dutch were not 
attacked, theur factory being beyond the scene of 
action. The Fiench junebosed an ignominious im- 
mnnily, by giving the iVlahrattas a passage through 
tlioir laetory to attack a Tartar prince rctiiniing from 
Mecca witli a vast treasure of gold and silver, and 
other valuable articles. In addition to his land 
force, Sov{i(jce fitted out a powerful fleet, calculated 
either to co-oporato with his troops by land, or to 
add to bis wealth hy successful piracy ; and being 
thus i)roparod to support his intention, he resolved 
to content himself no longer with exercising the 
functions of sovereignty, hut determined to assume 
the stylo of an independent prince, and to establish 
an ora from the date of his ascendmg the tin one. 

Ho was enthroned with all the reverence which 
superstition could lend to the ceremony, and assumed 
titles not inferior in swollen giandour to those borne 
by other Eastern potentates. The addition of dig- 
nity which ho thcrohy gained made no change in his 
habits. lie continued his predatory system of war- 
fare, from which the kingdoms of Beejapoor and 
Goleonda were the chief sufferers. His death took 
place in the fifty-third year of his age. At the time of a d . iGso. , 
its occurrence he possessed a tolerably compact ter- 
ritory of considerable extent, besides many detached ^ 

places, and his personal wealth was immense. He was . 

sndcooded by his son Snmbbajce, after an unsuccess- | 
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citA.p. I. M attempt to place on the tbrono another son 
named Iliija Ram. 

It "will now he proper to return to iiunni,£rze})e. 
Aided by the Portuppucse, ndu) wen* euKily briht'd by 
tho promise of eomniereiul advantaffcs, lltv (‘inpc'ror’w 
deputy in Beii^uil waged war u’ith the Rajah of 
Amican, and add(>d Chittagoiig to the imperial 
dominions. On tho other side, the enpdre wan 
placed in some danger from nmisuiuh'r.slanding with 
the court of Persia; but this was utlju.sled ))y the 
inediatiou of Jehanara, .sister of tlie emperor, a 
womair of extraordinary talent and address. A 
revolt of tho Pataii.s took place, a private sidilim- 
who happened to hear a strong resemhlance to 
Sliooja, the deceased brother of tlie eni]i('ror, heing 
j»Iuce<[ at its head, and iiuporiul lionoui’s paid him. 
Tin's was supprc'ssed, and after the hv]>He of some 
time, oonfidenco having been restored Ijetweeii tlio 
Patan ehitds and the emperor's represi>ntattve at 
‘Ik'shaw'ar, that oflieer invited the siipportei’s of tin* 
pretender to a festival, where, having intoxicated 
them wn'th dnigged wine, ho causetl tlimn all to h(‘ 
murderesd, a sulli(d(mt forces having been procured to 
maatcu* their retinuesa. AuningzicdjO on this oceaRion 
acted with charaeteristio hypocrisy, in which nature 
and long practice had made him a complete adept. 
He, publicly reprobated tbc atrocity of the act, but 
])rivately assured tho Avreteli by udiora it had been 
perpetrated of his favour.* 

’With tho Raj])oot states, the hj'jroerisy of A unnig- 
* Orme’a Hiatoriral Fnii'mciita, iitip-e (iS. 
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zebo found another mode of exercise. Conversion chap, e 
to tlio Mahometan faith was jn'oposed to their accep- 
tance, and the ultornativo -was snhmission to an 
oppressivo capitsititnv tax. To prepare the way for 
the desigUH of Aurunf^z;e])e, two lbi)[uiot ])riuc*es aro 
said to iaive been taken utV ])y poison,* and a 
tvoaehevmis attempt to Huhjoei the oliildron of ouo 
of tlieni to the initiatory rite of Maiiomctanism was 
dedeaied only by the desperate valour of their 
gnards.f In the war which ensued Aurungzcho 
gained little either of honour or advantage, and his 
foui'th son Akbar, while engaged in it, was toin])ted 
hy the offor of the aid of the Kajpoots to raise the 
8tandar<I of robellinn against his lather. Aurung- 
Kobo took the same course by which ho had ruined 
his son Mobaimned with Shooja. He addressed a 
letter to A.kbar, a])plau(Iing a pretended schomo by 
which that prince was to fall upon the Bajpoots 
when attacked by the omjieror. This, as was de- 
signed, fell into the luuids of tho Kajpoot comman- 
der, and Akbar was coiiseqiicutly believed to have 
betrayed his allies-t Having thus become an object 
of enmity with both parties in the war, his only 
chance of safety was in flight, and he sought refuge 
with Sumbhnjce, hy whom ho was received with 
extraordinary distinction . 

Anrnngzobc now turned his attention towards tho a.d. lesi. 
Deccan, and prepared to prosecute his views there 

* Todd’s Annals of llajast’han, vol, i. page 379. 

t Aurungzobe’s Operations in the Deccan, hy Scott, page 58. 

t Todd’s Annals, vol. i. page 386. 
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CHAP. I. -with vigour. Ho procoedod tliitUer in pOToa» will 
an immense force. His eldest son, Slndi Allum, 
WAS ordered witli an army to the Couoan, to rc'duce 
tlie Maliratta fortresses on the sea const ,* but tlie 
ravages of pestilonco so thinned his rmilis, tlmt he 
■was compelled to return without effecting any thing, 
and with only the Avreck <»f Ins anny.'* In other 
quarters tho emperor’s arms were more successful. 
Boojapoor, the ca])ital of the kingdoni of the same 
Am. 1G80. name, fell to him. The. fate of (Joleeuda was more 
])rotraetod. The king, after Hacrilieing every artieli* 
of value, even to the ornaments of tlu‘ women of his 
harem, in tho vain hope of propitiating his invutler, 
retired to tho citadel of his capital, and there sus- 
tained a seven months’ siege. Aurungiti'he ulti- 
mately triumphed hy tho use of those means of eon- 
quest whieli AVero so consonant to llu> eonslituticm (jf 
his mind. A jioAverful chief and favourite of tho 
king of Golconda, Avho had been most active, hi the 
defence of the jilaco, Avas gained over hy hriltes and 
promiHCH to admit, in tho night, a body of Mogul 
troo])s.f Goleoiula thus eiiangi'd its maatov, and its 
former soveri'ign ended Ills days in prison at l)ow- 
latahad. 

Another triumph aAvaited Aunmgzoho. Tho Mah- 
ratta iioAvor had declined in the hands of Sumbhatjoc?, 
who Avas abaudonod to sensual indulgence. A plan 
to obtain possession of the person of this priuci' was 
laid and executed Avith success. Life was oirered 
him, on condition of his embracing tho Mahometan 
* Scott’s History, pp. 59, 62, 63. i Ibid, page 74. 
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creed, but he replied by abuse of the Prophet ; and chap. i. 
after being subjected to dreadful tortures, he ’was ^ 
publicly beheaded in the camp bazaar. Raigurh, a.D- I680. 
the seat of the Mahratta government, subsequently 
foil, and, as usual, its fall was aided by corruption. 

But the Mahratta, though crippled, was not de- 
stroyed, The brother of Sumbhajco was placed on 
the tlirouc, and all the forms of government naain- 
tainod. Sattara became the residence of the Rajah, 
and the principal seat of the Mahratta power. In 
a few years a greater force was in the held than 
Sevajeo had ever commanded, and tribute was levied 
according to approved ]>rccedont. Tbe emperor, 
however, a])pearod unexpectedly before Sattara, 
wliicb being inadequatedy provisioned for a siege, 
fell into his hands, though not without occasioniug 
him severe lo,s8, Phom some error in the construc- 
tion of a mine, it exploded in a direction not con- 
templated, and it is said that two thousand of the 
hesiegers were destroyed by the accident. A month 
before this event, the Mahratta sovereign had died 
from the consequences of ovcr-oxertion. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, a hoy only ten years of 
age. 

A child on such a throne as that of the Mah- 
rattas, with his mother for a guardian, would seem 
to have little chance of success when opposed by a 
warrior so experienced, and a negotiator so unprin- 
cipled as Aurungzehe. The Mahrattas, however, 
continued to prosper ; and though Aurungzehe, by 
a .series of sieges w'^hich occupied several years, suc- 
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CHAT- L ceedcd in gaining poTOssion of many strong for- 
tresses, not only were liis efforts to crush the eruHty 
abortive, but the vast army which he maiiitainert was 
insuffleient even to support his authority. Ills era- 
bari’assraents were aggravated by the difficulty of 
procuring tlio means of subsisting ho large a force, 
A scarcity of grain arose, and the su[»jilit‘S t>f the 
imperial army from fTindoslan were intercepted liy 
tlio Malirattas, who ('viwywliew' ravaged the country 
in search of plunder. 'I'lu' grand army itself was 
attacked on its route to Aiunednuggur, a part of it 
defeated, and its iiaggago plumh'red. 'I'he pcwsoii of 
tlie omperor might pcriiaps liave failen info the 
hands of the Malirattas on this oceasion luid tliey 
ventured to porsovero in tlio attack, but on tlio 
approaci) of tlio emperor’s train tlic oiumiy retired, 
“ as if,” says the native bistorian, “ struck with awo 
at tlic tremendous aspect of majesty.” I’liis forbear- 
anco, tlio same authority declares, “ was at thifi 
period the greatest good fortune.”**^ Tho groat ago 
of Aurungzebo probably saved him from tho morti- 
fication of beholding a large portion of his conquests 
acYorod. from tho (;mpiro which ho had so laboured 
to extend. But his earthly career was approaching 
its toiTnination, and the close of his life found a 
fitting scene amid the turhuloncc, desolation, and 
A.D. 1707. suffering, which raged around him. Bodied in 1707, 
after a reign of nearly half a century, and at tho 
patriarchal age of ninety-four. 

* Scott, History of Aurungzebe’s Operations k the Deceaia, 
page 120. 
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The ruling passion of Aurungzebc was the love of 
dominion, and he subjected it to no restraint from, 
the obligations of morality. He was a consummate 
hyjioorite, ever ready to cover the most guilty de- 
signs with ])rotcncGS of devotion and religious zeal. 
He is said to have made, good laws, and to have en- 
forced them with vigour, at the same time that the 
administration of the empire was mild and equitable ; 
hut though his dominions may not have been in all 
respects so badly governed as those of some other 
Oriental despots, the general tenor of his life evinces 
an utter disrogardof all the ])rinciples of justice, and 
a total insensibility to the kind and generous emo- 
tions of nature. It may bo that ho rarely com- 
mitted a crime which ho did not believe necessary 
to the furtherance of his purposes, hut no moral 
olistacle was over suffered to impede them. He 
manifested a preference indeed for certain modes of 
obtaining any object of desire, but those modes were 
the meanest and the most vilo. Craft and fraud 
were his favourite instruments, and his long life was 
an unbroken chain of deceit and treachery. A su- 
perficial observer of his character will condemn his 
bigotry ; a more profound one will jirobably acquit 
him of this charge, but it will be only to qrass a 
severer sentence on his atrocious hypocrisy. Where 
there is so little to relieve the moral darkness of the 
picture, it is neither instructive nor agreeable long 
to dwell upon it ; and a.s the progress of the state 
is here more strictly the subject of attention than 
the character of its head, it will be sufficient to ob- 
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CHAP. 1. Bern that, under Aurungsselje, tho Mognl empire 
^ attained its widest boundaries, as well as tlio mmmiit 
of ii^ prosperity and splendour. 

The death of Aurungzobo was followed by a con- 
test for the succession. It ended in the okwatlon 
of bis oldest son, Shah Allum, to the throne, wbieb 
ho occupied only five yearo. Several weak prituv's 
followed in ra[)id sneeeHsion, w1ioh(! brief and inglo- 
rious reigns may l)e ])iissed without notiet*. The ter- 
rible visitation wliieh niarkeil tluit of Mohammed 
Shah, entitles it to he excc'pted from oblivion. Nadir 
Shall, a native of Khorassan, and the son of a mak(>r of 
shcopskin-coats and caps, had reiioimeetl the pemad'nl 
occupation of his father for that of a robber eliief, and 
finally seated himself on the Persian throne,* Nadir 
being engaged in war with the Afghans, had reason, or 
pretended that ho had reason, to he dissatislied with 
the conduct of the court of Delhi in relation to his 
enemies. The murder of an envoy furnished him 
with a less equivocal pretext for hostilities; and ho 
advanced to inflict punishment with that vigour and 
celerity which ever distinguished his inovomente. 

A.D. 1739. On the plain of Karnal, about four days’ journey 
from Delhi, ho fell suddenly ujion the unsuspecting 
forces of the empero]*, and quickly putting them, to 
flight removed every obstacle to his advance to the 
capital, the gates of w'hich wore thrown open to 
receive him. For two days after the entry of the 

* Tlic relation of the events connected with tlie invasion of Nadir 
Shah rests principally on the authority of Sir .lo!m Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, and Scott’s History of AurungKcbe’s Successore. 
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Persian, peace and order prevailed ; but a report of chap. i. 
the death of Nadir Shah having been raised, the 
inhabitants, under cover of the night, rose upon the 
invaders, and the city became a scene of tumult and 
violence. Nadir Shall made some efforts to unde- 
ceive the people, but to no purjioso. The light of 
the morning, however, discovered the falsehood of 
the r(‘i)ort which led to tho popular outbreak, by 
showing Nadir Shall in jiorson, giving orders to his 
troops to slaughter, without regard to sox or age, the 
inhabitants of every street or avenue in ■which they 
should find the body of a murdered Persian. These 
orders were fearfully executed, and eight thousand 
Hindoos, Moguls, and Afghans jicrishod in a few 
hours. Pillage accompanied bloodshed, and the 
horrors of tho sceiio were aggravated by the flames 
which rose from every quarter of tho capital. The 
appetite, of tho destroyer was at length satisfied, and 
an order given to stay the carnage. 

But Nadir Shah had no inteution of allowing 
Delhi to escape with this limited experience of the 
effects of successful invasion. He proceeded to seize 
the imperial treasures, represented as being of vast 
amount. The property of the subjects was not per- 
mitted to enjoy an immunity denied to that of the 
sovereign ; contributions were demanded and levied 
with rigid severity. Among a people with whom 
avarice is so strong a passion, there were, of course, 
many attempts to conceal the possession of wealth ; 
where this was suspected, torture was used to enforce 
a discovery. Famine and pestilence followed closely 
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CHAP, t. Oil the ckvastation of the city, anti asHistetl in com- 
{ilcting the horrors of a scene from M’hich luunlKW 
escaped by becoming their own destroyers. 

Nadir Shall did not exercise the power which lu! 
certainly possessed of putting an end to the Mogul 
sovereignty, but conUmted himself with annexing 
to his own dominions tlie, provinces on the west side 
of (he fndus, permitting Moliammed to keep the rc«(, 
in considenition, as he staled in a letter to ids son, 
of tin- Iiigli liirtli of tlie eoiupiered firince, ids de- 
scent from the house (d'Ciaurguni, mid his ailinity to 
the Persian sovereign by virtue of liis Tnrkommiiau 
origin, Tho conqueror then withdrew from Delld, 
having retained possession of it not ijuite two 
luonths. In that sjiace, however, a fatal blow had 
been strack at the grandeur of tho Mogul empire. 

That eni])iro was iiideeil fast tmiding to its close. 
Tho -Deccan cun scarcely he considtwed as fonning 
a ]K)rtiou of it aftor tho death of Aunmgxebc, 
Many years bofbrc tho Persian invasion, a powerful 
chief had been ajipointed governor of that region, 
with tilt! inqiosingtitlo of Nixam-ool-Moolk, liogula- 
tor of tho (State. Though nominally tho servant of 
the emperor, his oiyect from fclic' firet was to establish 
himself as an indcjiCndout sovereign, and ho sue- 
eoeded. In the subsequent historyof India, the Nizam 
will be found occupying a ])rominent place among 
tho Mabometaii jirinces of that country. Another 
important limb was severed from the Mogul empire 
soon after tho vi,sit of Nadir Shall ; tlie sovereignty 
of Bengal being seizcil by onc' of tiiose speculators 
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ill tliroiios, to whose hopes the imsettled state of 
the country afforded encouragement. The govern- 
ment of Oude was usurped hy another. On the 
western side, sonic of its provinces fell to the 
Afghans, who ])onotratod to the heart of the empire, 
and plundered its capital. The Seiks, a sect of 
semi-religious, semi-political adventurers, profited 
also from tlu' distracted state of the country in this 
(piartoi*. Tn otliers, the JAts and the lloliillas con- 
tributed to relievo the Mogul ininces from the toils 
of government ; while the Mahrattas, amidst these 
convulsions, were not unmindful of the opportunity 
of obtaining accessions of territory, ]iower, and in- 
fluence. A portion of the public rovonue, which in 
their jilundcring expeditions they had originally 
levied as the price of peace, wms now, by the weak- 
ness of the Mogul state, ceded to them as of right. 
The entire surface of India was studded with their 
possessions, which extending eastward, westward, and 
southward, to the sea, and northward to Agra, wanted 
nothing but compactness to constitute them a mighty 
empire. During the reign of a weak successor of the 
energetic founder of the Mahratta power, all authority 
was usurped by tlic principal officers of the state. 
Two powerful kingdoms were thus foimed, the one 
mider the I’eishwa, whose capital was at Poona ; the 
other subject to the commander-in-chief, who fixed 
the seat of his government at Nagpore. The latter 
acknowledged a nominal dependence upon the for- 
mer, and both mocked the Rajah of Sattara with 
ceremonious but empty homage, while they withheld 
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CHAP. I. from bim all substantial authority. Other Mahratta 
chieftains of inferior importance also aBRumed 
sovereign power, the principal of whom, with the 
title of Guicowar, hold part of Guzerat in a sort 
of feudal dependence upon the Peishwa, and fixeil 
his residence at Baroda. 

Such was the state of Tndia aliout the middle of 
the eigliLeentli century, when a new power was to 
enter tlu' of Tiulian ]»o!iticK, aiul tlie foundations 
of a new empire were about to lie laid. 
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CllArTER II. 

THRotrciiiutiT tliu early ])aifc of the cighteontli chap. ii. 
century tlus Mogul empire waH in a state of disso- 
lutioii. The commercial supremacy of the Portu- 
guese had yielded to that of the Dutch, which latter 
in its turn had begun to manifest unequivocal symp- 
toms of decline. Two other European nations were 
lu’oparhig to contend for the power and influence 
which wei-e ready to pass out of the hands of those 
too ft'chle to retain it, and the enmity of centuries 
was to find a now field for its development in an 
Indian war between the English and the French. 

The first appearance of the English in India gave 
no promise of their future, graudeur. The London 
East India Company, estahlishod solely for the pur- 
poses of trade, was incorporated towards the latter 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. Bantam, in Java, 
for the trade of the Inefian Islands, and Surat, for 
tiiat of the Continent, were long their princiiial 
stations. On the Coromandel coast they first e&ta- 
blishcHl themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Armegum, and finally at Madraspatam, where, by 
the favour of a native prince, they obtained permis- 
sion to erect a fortification, which received the name 
of Fort Si. George. TegnapaLam, on the same coast, 
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CHAP. 11. which was purchased from another native prince, 
was, in like manner, fortified, and became a station 
of some importance under the name of Fort St, 
David. On the opposite coast the island of Bomlwy, 
which had hoen ceded to tlie British crown as j>art 
of the marriage ])ortion of Ciitherinc of Portugal, 
Queen of Chnrlc.s llu' Se.cond, was, hy that sove- 
reign, grnnt('(l to the Company, ami in process of 
time it Htijierseded Surat as their principal station 
on the Avc'stern cfmst. In Bimgal tlna’r progress was 
slow and subject to fiAMpmut checks. They, hf)W- 
ovor, succeeded in estahlishing various factories, of 
w'hich that of Hooghly was the chief, but for tin* 
most part they wore dependent on Fort St. Ceorgt*. 
■In the year 1701 ), tho villages of Chuttaimttec, 
Govindpon', and Calcutta, having l)oon obtained by 
means of a largo ])roscxit to Azim, grandson of 
Aunmgzel)o, tho new acquisitions were declared a 
presidency. They were forthwith fortiliad, and in 
compliment to tho reigning sovereign of England, 
tho Rottloment received the name of Fort William. 
Thus wa.s the foundation laid of tho future capital 
of British India. 

Among tho projects resorted to for supjiorting tho 
government of William tho Tlnrd, was that of esta- 
blishing a now East India Gompany, tho capital of 
which was to bo lent to the crown. This, though a 
violation of tho rights of the old Company, was car- 
ried into effect, Tho now corporation commencod 
trade under the title of the 'English East India 
Comjxany, and a struggle hctM'een the txvo bodies was 
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carried on for several years. A compromise at length chap, ii, 
took place. The old Company snirendered its 
cliarter to tho crown, and its mcinliers were received 
into tho new cor])oration, which thenceforth, until tho 
year 1 H33, horo the title of the United Company of 
Merchants of hhiglaiid Trading to the East Indies. 

Tor nearly forty yeai’s after this union of tho 
CoinimuU’H, the history of the Ihitish connection 
with Tndia presents nothing hut a detail of tho 
fiperations of trade, varied only hy the efforts of tho 
United Gom]mny to olitain protection from native 
piinoes, to oxclndo those who sought to invade their 
privileges, and to regnlalo the conduct of their 
servants. So lunnhie wer<‘ the views of tho Com- 
pany, and so little rosomhlauco did its chief servant 
hoar to a Coveriior-goueral in later times, that the 
outlay of little more than a Imndred pounds in the 
jiuroliaso of a chaiso and a pair of homes for tlie 
I’l'csidont at Calcutta, was regarded as a roprehen- 
sible piece of extravagance, and the amount ordered 
to be, repaid ; the Court of Directors observing, that 
if tlioir servants would have “ such superfluities,” 
they must pay for them.* 

Latc' in the year 1744, war was declared between 
fl'i’ancf' and England, and soon after tho declaration, 
a British fleet was desjiatclied to India, which, after 
cruising with some succe,ss, appeared off the coast of 
Coromandel threatening Pondicherry. In conse- 
quence, however, of the intervention of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the foars of the British govern- 
* Letter to Bengal, 7th January, 1723. 
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CHAP. II. xnent of Madras, it retired without effecting or even 
attempting any thing against the French Kuttlement. 
The appearance of a British fleet in the fiKliau 
seas was soon followed by that of a French scpiadron, 
commanded by La Bourdoimais, a man whose name 
is ominont in tho history of the brief ami inglo- 
rious career of ids comhrynieu in the Fast. After 
some oiicountens of no gn'at im])ortance, but in 
which the lOngii.sh had t)i(> advantage, the French 
fleet attacked tJie British settlement of Madras. As 
the nahol) had interfered to protect tin* hiamcli 
j)osse88ion of Pondichcriy from the ihiglish, and liad 
assured the latter that he would in liki' mamn*r en- 
force tho neutrality of the French, ajiplieation was 
made for tho fulfilment of his promise ; hut it was 
not accomi)anied by that species of advocacy whic-h 
is reejuisito to tho success of Oriental diplomacy, and 
it was, consecjueutly, disregardoil. Tlu\ result wm 
disMtrous ; tho town was forced to capitulate, tho 
goods of the Company, part of tlm militaiy stores 
and all tho naval stoj-es, wore confiscated, and a 
treaty was signed pledging tho British to further 
payments, in consideration of the evacuation of the 
town. The period, however, for performing this 
stipulation was extended, in cousequence of the 
intrigues of Duplcix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
who claimed, in virtue of that office, suprimic autho- 
rity over all tho French possessions in India. Tin's 
man, in whose character ambition, vanity, and dupli- 
city reigned in a degree which makes it impossible 
to determine which jmedominated, had promised 
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possession of Madras to the nabob — that prince, chap. ii. 
when he was perfectly aware that his interference 
could bo of no avail, having thought fit to express 
his dis])Ioa8uro at the coiuluct of the French. But 
the nabob, estimating the promises of Duploix at 
their rc>al value, resolved not to trust to them, but 
to c'tuleavour to si'cnro by anus that which there 
was little hojie of securing in any other manner. He 
nuulo tht' attempt at the expense of al)ont seventy 
Tn('u kilkid, and was compelled to retire to St.Thoin^, 
about four miles distant from Madras, the French 
not losing a man. In the now position to which ho 
had retreated, the same ill-fortune attended him, for, 
being attacked by thoFrcncli, he was totally defeated, 
and forced to retire to Arcot. This was a severe 
lesson to tlie ])rcsuraptnoua confidence of tho nabob, 
who had calcnlatod upon finding Madras an easy 
conquest. A cotoini)orary historian* observes that, 
measuring tlio military abilities of tbo Europeans by 
the gi'oat respect and humility with which they had 
hitherto carried themselves in all their transactions 
with* the Mogul government, ho imagined that this 
submission in their behaviour proceeded from a con- 
sciousness of the superior military prowess of the 
Moors, by which name the Mahometans were then 
understood. 

Tho success of tho French was followed by an act 
of atrocious perfidy towards their European oppo- 
nents. The treaty concluded by La Bourdonnais 
was declared null; tho property of the English, 

* Orme, on whoso authority these events are related. 
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CHAP. II. exco})ting a few personal articles of trifling value, 
was seized, and those who refused to swear allegiances 
to tlie French king were required to <lepart from 
Madras within four days. The gova'rnor and prin- 
cipal inhabitants wore niarclu'd un<lor an escort tf> 
PoiidichoiTy, where they wort' panukal in prociwion 
to grace the triunqth (»f Dupleix. 

On the authoriti(>.s of Madras Isecoining prisouerH 
to tiu' I'h'ench, the (hmipany’.s agenlH tit I'Vtrt 8t, 
David assumed the, general adtiiini^t ration of liritlah 
affiiirs in that part of India. yVgiunsl this plaee 
Dupleix directed iho amis of the French, lad the 
aid of tlio nabob had now been secnri'd hy the 
English, partly by the desire whieli he entertained of 
revenging his defeat, partly by virtue of an engtigt?- 
nient to defray a portion of the expense of his 
army ; and thus assi.stcd, the linglish were able to 
repel the attacks made njatn them. The aiijietiruneo 
of a Hritisli fleet also added to their conlidt'nce and 
seciuity. Thus foiled, Dupleix had recourse to 
tlioso arts of intrigue in which lie ivas a proficient, 
and by them snccccdod in detaching tlio nabob from 
his European allies. lie was still, howovor, unable 
to i)ossess himself of Fox’t St. David, and the 
arrival of an additional naval force under Admifal 
Boscawen emboldened the English to undertake an 
attack upon Pondiclicny. This, howovor, failed, no 
less signally than the attempts of Dupleix upon Fort 
St. David, The information of the assailants was 
imperfect and erroneous; the engineers were un- 
equal to their duty; in some iiLstancos even the 
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want of courage was as manifest as the want of 
conduct, and the British force returned from Pondi- 
cherry with the loss of more than a tlionsand men. 
The peace of Aix la Clmpcllo restored Madras to 
the English, who resumed possession in August, 
1749. St. Thomh, from its vicinity to Madras, 
alTordod its inhahitants the means of acquiring 
information of the transactions of the English, and 
those means had been employed much to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy. The place had formerly 
belonged to the Nabob of Arcot, but for some time 
neither civil nor military authority existed within it, 
and it seemed to belong to no one. Dupleix wished 
to claim- it for the French ; and the only question 
being whether it should he garrisoned by them or 
their European rivals. Admiral Boseawon promptly 
and properly determined this point by taking posses- 
sion of it on the part of the English. 

Humble as was yet the position occupied by our 
ooimtiTmen in India, there wore not wanting indi- 
cations of an approaching change in their relations 
to the people of the country. Instead of seeking 
protection from the native authorities, they began 
to bo regarded as in a condition to extend it. 
■Prior to the restoration of Madras, a Mahratta 
prince had presented himself at Fort St. David to 
solicit their assistance in regaining the throne of 
Tanjore from which he had been expelled. On the 
merits of Ms claim to the throne it will he unneces- 
sary to dwell, as it is clear that, assuming his claim to 
be well-founded, the English were under no obligation 
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CHAP. II, to roHclcr him any assistaiico ; and had be urg-cd 
nothing but the validity of his title, it is not pro- 
bable that his application would have* succeeded. 
Of this ho appears to have been aware, and accortl- 
ingly he sought the favour of those whom he 
addressed by associating his n'storatifin witli pro- 
spective advantagi'H to th(' Muglish (hunpany. This, 
it is to be iiiAwred, wn.s tlie niotivi* %vhich ren- 
dered the hhiglish authoriti(*H so anxious that the 
rightftd succession to the llirone nl’ Taujore should 
not be invaded.* The fugitive prince promised 

* Although it cannot be bcb'evccl that die nritisli autlinriticM 
were much moved by the circumBtance, tlicre stssriH rcfwuii t« 
conclude that the excluded prince waa really Um lawful inheritor 
of the throne, as far as lawful succession can be regarded as 
applying to a government which had its origin in a very retjciit 
usurpation. I'anjore had been ovcitun by Shahjoe, the father 
of Sevajoo, the gyoat Mahratta leader, and the posacKBum of it 
had passed to a son of the former chief, and u brother of the 
latter, named Venkajee. Venkajee had three sons, hut the two 
elder of them were childless. Tookajee, the 3 mungc»t, was the 
lather of two sons, one legitimate, named Syujee, the other 
alleged to he illegitimate, named Pertaub Hingh. Hyajw sue* 
ceoded to the throne, but his exorcise of authority was hut nomi- 
nal. He was held in the trammels of a powerful and ambitious 
Mahometan officer, who, after a time, thought fit to deprive Iu« 
master of the name as well jis the power of a sovereign. Byjyee, 
lilio prince who subsequently sought the assistance of the English, 
was removed from the throne, and Pertaub Singh devated in hhs 
place. This is the account given by Captain Duff (Plistory of 
Mahratta, vol. i. p. 566), but it should be mentioned that Ormc 
gives a different statement, from which it would appear that the 
title to the succession was involved in much greater obscurity 
than from Captain Duff’s account seems to have been the case, 
'riie very minute attention which Captain Duff harl given to 
Mahratta history, renders it probable that his relation is the true 
one. 
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tliat tlic fort and torritoiy of Devi Cottali sliould be chap. ii. 
tbo reward of placing him oii the throne, and to 
remove any doubts of the practicability of effecting 
his restoration, ho declared that, if .suj)portod by a 
moderate force, tlu' peoide would rise in his beluilf. 

On tht‘ faith (tf th('S(' representations, the British nn- 
thoritioH des[)a(clu‘d an expedition against Tanjoro, 
but the ('xpected assistance from the people of that 
.country was not forthcomijig; and after encountering 

iX', > 

some diflieultic's and disasters, the British troops re- 
turned to Fort St. David. The govornmciit, however, 
resolved upon making a second attempt, although it 

Ip 

was apparent that no hope of assistance from the 
])opulation of Tanjoro could be entertained. It was 
thought dangerous to continue under the reproach 
of defeat, and further, a strong desire existed to 
obtain jmssossion of Devi Cottah, on account of its 

V presunied commercial advantages. A new expedi- 
tion was fitted out, and Devi Cottah was taken. 

I' With this acquisition the war terminated, the reign- 

! 

! ing sovereign of Tanjore consenting to confirm the 
j English in the i)ossossion of it, and to make a small 

” provision for the sujiport of his rival ; the English, 

f on their part, engaging for his peaceable behaviour, 
f These terms, it was believed, wore more favourable 
;; to tbo invaders than could have been obtained but 
) for the extraordinary circumstances of the Carnatic. 

Tbo Rajah of Tricliinopoly had died without 
issue, in the year 1732. Three wives survived him, 

; the second and third of whom dutoonsly devoted 

V themselves to death on his funeral pile. The first, 

^ - VOL. T. Q 
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CHAP. II. oitlior from a dislike to this mode of (juittiiig life, 
or, as was alleged, in oliediencc to the wish of the 
departed imah ponYoniently (‘oniTiumicated to his 
confuloTitial miiiistor, preferred tti }iv<‘ and to sue- 
eoed to the gnvemmmit. Tin* {’ommaiuh*r-iti-ehief 
of the fortM's rais(*d a party in opposition to ln'r j're- 
tc'nsiniis, and to resist him llu* «pu'en sought the 
as-sistanee of the Nahoh of Areot. It was readily 
given ; and an army was des])a{ched by that prince, to 
Tri('hino])oly, under (he eomniaiid id’ ids son, who 
was aided hy the. comiKels of a man named {‘Imnda 
Sahih. This jierson, who was allied ti» his .sovereign 
by marriage, petssessed considerable aldlity and not 
less ambition. Jiy the Hucee.ssful (‘xereise of file 
former, be bad found means to gratify tlie latter, 
having raised himself hy a serit's of Huccessful mea- 
sures, firet to the actual administration of th(> govern- 
ment, and, Ihially, to the attainment of lilt' formal 
ajipointmont of Dtnvan. In set'king the ahsistance 
of the nahoh and his amhilious miiiistt'r, the cjneeti 
was not inseiisiblo of the ilanger which sht' incurred, 
and tlui foreign troops were not tidniitted into the 
fort until the good intentions of tlieir leaders wt're 
vouchod to all apiicaranco hy (he most solemn obli- 
gation that can hind the conscdcnco of a Mussul- 
man. Clmnda Sahih tendered his oath upon the 
Koran as the guarantee that the troop.s should bo 
introduced for no other purpose than the confirma- 
tion of the queen’s authority, after which they should 
bo faithfully withdrawn; hut the oath was actually 
taken, not u|)on the Koran, Imfc on a brick wrapped 
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ill a covering similar to that in which the sacred 
hook of the Mahometans is usually enveloped, and 
Clmnda Sahih felt his con, science free. Ho exer- 
cised his hxHvlom to the full extent, by jratting ’an 
end to the authority of the queen, iinpiisoniiig her 
person, and hoisting on the ivall of the fort the flag 
of Islam, ('hmida Sahib having a('hiovod this eoii- 
, ([uesl, was thought the fittest jmrson to administer 
its goverinm'ut under the authority of his master. 
Tins a|)|)ointnu'ut excited jealonsy and alarm in the 
minds of some of the advisers of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and they endeavoured to communicate to that prince 
a portion of their feelings. Failing in this, they com- 
monood a series of intrigues with the Mahrattas, the 
object of which was the removal of Clumda Sahib. 
It would be tedious to dwell upon the infatuated and 
tortuous ])olicy by which the removal of a dangerous 
servant was sought. It will ho sufficient to observe, 

’ that after, according to their usual practice, playing 
their own game at the expense of all other parties, 
the Mahrattas succeeded in reducing Chuuda Sahib, 
who, with his oldest son, was made prisoner and 
marched to Sattara. A Mahratta governor took his 
])lace, and a large extent of country thus fell under 
the power of that people.* 

The wife and younger son of Clmnda Sahib took 
refuge at Pondicherry. There they were treated 
' with great respect by Dupleix, the governor, who 
designed to make Clmnda Saliih an instrument of 
advancing the French interests in India. A corre- 
* Wilks’s Historical Sketclies of the South of India, chap. vii. 

a 2 
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CHAP. n. Bpondouco with i)io jmsoner of tl)o Malirattas wiw 
ojicnod,’ anti tho French governor had the satinfac- 
tioii of aBcertaiiiiug that he was not indtapoKtHl to 
enter into hie views. To servo thcon elFeetually, 
how'ovcr, it was necesmry that lie should ho at 
liberty 1 negotiations for tlio ]mrpoHC! were cotn- 
xnoncod, and Chunda Huhih ohlfiined lii.s freedom, 
A.T), 1748 . IJo left Sattara early in 1748, and for some time 
his fortune. Avas clK>qm‘re(l by an alternation of 
ha])])y and adverse evt'iits.* (hit (liese w'(>re of 
little hiqiortanco conipartal iviili fiOiers wliieli ftd- 
lowed, and Avhich not only atfecteil the iiitiM-ests of 
Chunda Sahih, but convulsed tlm whole of (hat 
large portion of Tudia tleuoininated the Carnutif'. 
These events wore tho (h'atli of Nip.am-noI-Mf^olk, 
ami tho contest whicli ensued for the jjosseHsion of 
his ])owor and territories. Tlie (hu'eased Nizam 
left several sons.f and in addition to tlieir claims, 
whatever they might he, those of his gnindson by a 
favourite daughter wore asscatc'd on the ground of 
an alleged testamentary disposition. It wtaUd be 
idle to discuss tlio protonsions of tho ri vals upon any 
prinoijdcs based upon considerations of right. The 
power of the Nizam had been gainral liy iisurjiatitm, 
and it wore vain and ridiculous to oxiiect that tho 
transfer of such a power should ho goveiiied hy re- 
gard to any laAV hut that by which it was acHpiired. 

* Little interest would probably be taken in a tk-tail of these 
events, and they are moreover involved in considerable uncer- 
tainty, the account of Mr. Onne and that of fJolonel Wilka, the 
two best authorities, being marked by great variations. 

i' I'ive, according to Orme. Colonel Wilka enumcratei wx. 
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Clumda Saliib clotormmed to make common cause chap. ii. 
with Mozuffar Jung, tlie grandson of tlie deceased 
Nizam, tliis dotonnination being taken with a duo 
regard to bis own interc'sts. Ilia price was ]taid in 
Ilia appointuK'iit to tlie rank of Nabob of Areot, and 
the (‘oiujueHt of Lbo Carnatic was to bo fortlnvith 
luidertakciii. Dupleix was perfectly ready to assiKt 
the conft'devates, and a force of four hundred Euro- 
peans and two thousand sepoys, under the coxn- 
inand of M. d’Aiiteuil, was despatelied to their aid 
from Pondicherry. They joined without difficulty 
the army with wldch they were to co-operate, now 
amounting to forty thousand niou. A victory gained 
[irincipally hy means of the Eui'opean troops, the 
death of tlic reigning Nahoh of Areot, the capture 
of his eldest son, and the flight of the younger to 
Tnchiuopoly, loft the con(picror.s at liberty to march 
to the cai)ital, of which they immediately proceeded 
to take possession. The nmvs of these events 
reached Tanjoro while the English were in tliat 
country, and tended materially to assist them in 
making favourable terms with the reigning prince. 

Between that prince and Chunda Sahib there wei’e 
many grounds of omnity, and tlio success of the 
latt(!r was the source of great alarm at Tanjoro. 

' The feeling was not ill-founded, for Chunda Sahib, 
after wasting some time in ostentatious ])agean- 
try at Areot and Pondicherry, proceeded to Tan- 
jore, demanding a large sum for arrears of tri- 
bute alleged to ho due from the sovereign of that 
country, and another sum of great amount to repay 
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CHAP. II. the expcnRCR of the expedition. Afti't a long 
Reason of negotiation, and sonte deinonstraliftii of 
hostility, the Tan^jore govorninent agreed to pay a 
hcaTy ransom ; hut before, the first payment was 
completed, Chunda Sahib reei'ived intelligence of 
the advance of Nazir .lung, tlie second son of .N'izitnt- 
ool-Moolk, wlio, being on fin' spot wlien In’s father 
died, had seizc'd Ids treasure, and was reeognizeii by 
the army as his snecessor; and who, t(t give to bis 
afiHum]ition of tlie Kov('rt‘igii(y a colonr of right, priv 
tended that his elder hrother liud reiionuced bis 
claim. The news of bis ap])roacli relio\ed 'Punjont 
from the unwelcome ])re.seiu’e of its invaders, for 
although but a small part of tlu‘ stipnlatecl ransom 
bad been received, they liroke np tlieir camp 
with iirecipitation and retired towards I’ondiclierry. 
Nazir .1 ung was at tlie bead of an arniy estimated 
at three hundred thousand imai, hut the actual 
strength of which fell far short of that nmnber. 
On entering the Carnatic lie sought the asswUince 
of th(‘ English, who, it is said, were convinc'd by 
the vastness and splendour of his retiiine, llmt lie 
■W'as the lawful ruler of the southeni provinces. It 
is probable, bowevaw, that in c()m]>lying with his 
ro(|uest for military aid, the English W(*re more 
influenced by tbe fact that tlie power and iniluence 
of tlio Frencb were exerted in favour of the rival of 
Nazir Jung than liy any regard to tlie Iigitiniacy of 
his title ; hut, whatever wen* lludr motives, they 
desjiatchcd to his cam[), which was now in sight 
of that of Mozuflar Jnng, u liody of six hundred 
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Europeans, commanded by Major Lawrence. It 
is a remarkable fact, that while the Englisli and 
I'roncli were thus ]U‘epariup; for bostilo action 
in Asia, the two nations in J'lurope were at ■|)oaco. 
With refercMiee to this auomahuis state of thinp;s, 
MouHteur d'Auteuil sent a messa^^e to Major Jalw- 
reuce, iiitiniali))g tliat although the two nations 
took oppo.site sides, it was not the hitentiou of tiio 
Freiicli commander to shed any fCuropeau l)]()()d ; 
but as he ilid not know in what ])art of Nazir Jung’s 
army tlio English took ])0Ht, ho could not Ixs blamed 
if any shot came that way. Major ijawrenc’c an- 
swered that the English colours M’cre, carried on 
the flag-gam of their artillery, and that if M. d’Au- 
t(>uil would Io()k out h(! might thence ascertain 
where the English were posted ; that ho was as 
unwilling as the Ercmeli conmiaiulor to K])ill Euro- 
pean l)lood, but that if any shot came his way it 
would oc’rtainly be returue<l. Subseciuoutly a shot 
from the French eutnjuchineut did (ly over tlio 
English battalion, and Mgjor Lawrence, conceiving 
that it was fired by M. d’Anteuil witli the design of 
trying the disiiosition of the English, ordered it to 
he answered from three guns. 

At the time when the French commander made 
tile communication which lias heen related, he was 
in a state of great difficulty and perplexity. Several 
officers who had obtained a liberal share of the iiar- 
tial payment made liy the King of Taujorc to the 
iiivaders of his dominions, had found that their newly 
acquired wealth reipiired leisun' to enjoy it, and 
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CHAP. IL tliey liad, eonsequeutly, wilicited aiul obtainod 

iiuRsiou to ({iiit tlie camp for a sliort tnnc and to 
seek repogo in fcbo city. Tliis created discontent 
among those called iij)on to su])ply their places. 
They complained loudly of being ex[H)Hed to dangt'r 
without hope of advantage, wliile tlu’ men wim, 
without fighting, hat! acfpu'reil vveallln at 'f'aujore 
wore permitted to retire from tlu' field ; and tluw 
demanded .sueli an amount of money as would place 
them on an eepudity with those uliom lliey .sneceeded. 
To restore military suhordinatimu uiu* of the mal- 
contents was arrested, hut the mensuri* was mol li)'' 
a demand from all llio rest to he [ihussl in tin* same 
situation with their companion, 'riiis requisition 
would probably havo been complied with, had not 
necessity forbidden it. So many officers eotild not be 
spared, and for the time they escaped jinnislummt, 
Tlio natural consocpiences of this inqtmuty wen* 
manifested in the conduct of the private soldif'rs, 
who, imitating tlm cxarnjilo of their oflicc'rs, becann* 
iiisulmrdinate, insolent, and regarilless of their duty. 
The disorder was cousummated iiy Ihirtemi (if tht* 
discontented officers throwing up their c-oumiia- 
sions and quitting the camj), when M. d’Auleuil, 
fearful of risking a battle, under such eireum- 
stances, determined on withdrawing from the fiidd 
and marching back to Pondicherry. This deter- 
mination was a severe blow lo tlie hopes of the 
party in whoso cause they had taken tht> fitild ; and 
it was the more fearful bt'cause there "iius little rea- 
son to doubt that the retreat of the French would 
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be Mlmvccl by the defection of the ivliolo army. chap. ii. 
Before this should take place, it behoved the cou- 
fedoratod leaders to choo.sc the course which ap- 
])earod most likely to ensure their saft'ty. Chuiida 
Sahib resolved to nccoinpany the French to Boiidi- 
chenj. Mcwullar Jung, who bad been for sonu) 
time in negoUatioa with NadrJung, rmilvod U> 
surrender lu’umelf to that ])riuce. ProinisoH of 
liberal trcjntiueiit were held out to him, coiifiraiod, 
it is stated, by the sanction of an oath. They were 
fulfilled in the mode usual in the Fast. When the 
person of the defeated j)rince was .sc'cured, he was 
subjected to all the rigours of captivity. 

Among the innnediato con.sefpicnccs of those A.D. i75o. 
events were the retaking of Arcot, and the transfer 
of the government to Mahomet All Khan, son of 
Anaverdy Ali Kdian, the former nabob, who had 
fallen in the battle which gave possession of Arcot 
to Clmnda Sahib. 

But Nazir Jung was not of a disposition to pur- 
sue bis good fortune. Dilfercncos arose botwoon 
tbo English commander and the prince, in conse- 
quence of tbo constant evasion of a request of the 
former for the confii’mation of a grant of a territory 
near Madras, made by Mahomet Ali in return for 
the assistance rendered him. Another cause of dif- 
ference was the refusal of the English to march with 
Nazir Jung to Arcot, a step which it was unadvis- 
ahlo for them to take, as it would have exposed 
their settlements to the attacks of the French. The 
result was that Major Lawrence, the commander of 
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CHAP. ii. the Englisli troops, returned to Fort St. David, and 
Nazir Juug proceeded to Arcot. There, reg^irdlew 
of the perils by which he was surromided, ho sur- 
rendered himself entirely to pleasure. 

The French conmiauder, in tlu^ nu'an time, was 
not idle. lie ca[>(ured ii fortified pagoda ahoul. fif- 
teen miles west of Fort St. David, and tin* restm’ed 
Nnhoh of Arcot ))econiii)g alarmeil at his progress, 
eliiiined the assistance* of the Fnglish, promising to 
pay all tlie exjien.seH of tlie troops that sliould lie 
afforded him. A force coiiHisting of four Imudred 
liuropeaiiH and fifteen Imudretl .sepoys, commanded 
by Captain Cope, wan despatclual in answer tti the 
re(pieHt of the nabob ; but {UHerenceH not less ir- 
recoue.ilahlo tlian tbose which laul separated the 
English and Nazir «limg, and not very diHsimilar in 
their nature, hrouglit the plan of co-ojieratimi to a 
speedy close ; an event accelerated by the inability 
or unwillingness of tiie nabob to diseliarge Ids en- 
gagement to defray the exjiensi'H of the British 
force. Tmmodiately on the dciparture of that forci*, 
the Ifrench attaohed the cam]) of Mahomet Ali. It 
would be ridienloas to call that which ensued a 
battle, for the French had only to march u]) to tho 
ontronchmonts which wore abandoned by those 
within them. Horse and foot fled with tlie greatc'st 
precipitation and in tho utmost confusion. The 
French did not lose a .single man, while the naholj 
lost nearly a tliousand, and witli diflicnlty made his 
, own e.scaj)o to the cam]) of Nazir .1 ung. The Frmieh 
advanced to (lingee, a fortrtw of some strength, 
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which was magnified cxti-avagantly in the c.stimatiou 
of native oi)mion. Of thi,‘! place they gained pos- 
session witli a rapi<lity calculatiMl to astonish even 
thtTiiselvc'S, and which had the elloct of aw^akening 
Nufiir Jimg from Uk! torpor in wliicli lie had so long 
shmdicred. 1I(' took the field, Imt with a diiniiuHlicd 
army, and nnder other di.sconragiiig circumstances, 
Knpplies wt're prmmred with difficulty, and from this 
cause, coinhined with the inclenioncy of the weather, 
sickness hegan to a[)pear in liia cam]). Within that 
camj), however, ho had worse enemies than even 
famine and disease. Duploix had been for .several 
nionths cainying on an intrigue u])on a large scale, and 
at leugtli the disafreeted oflicers of Nazir Jung com- 
manded one-lialf of his army. Tliis attack upon the 
fidelity of liis (memy’s oOiei-rs had not ])re vented Du- 
pleix from carrying on simultaneously a negotiation 
with their master, who, Avearied with the diflicultios 
with wliieli ho had to contend, difficulties greatly 
aggravated hy his own weak and nuwarliko charac- 
ter, had resolved to end them by conceding to the 
French nearly all they asked. At the very time, 
however, when the coucossion was resolved on, tlio 
plot, of which Nazir «Tung was to be the victim, was 
riju'iied. Its maturity W'as announced to Duploix, 
and he ])roraisod to take measures for securing the 
success Avhich so much time had been sjicnt in pre- 
paring. In Decemhor a force of about eight hun- 
dred Eiirojioans, and about tlireo thou.sand sepoys, 
under the command of M. de la Touche, advanced 
from (fingeo u])on tlie can)]> of Nazir Jung. After 
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CHAP. 11 . defeating tlie advanced poate, tlicy attacked tlio 
main body of tlie anny with success. Some anxiety 
was excited by the appearance of a vast body of 
horse and foot at some diatauco, drawn uj) in ordcT, 
and extending as far as the eye could reach ; lint it 
was sot at rest by discerning in tlu' centre an ele- 
phant t)eariiig a white flag, wliicli was tlu' signal of 
the confederates of the French, and a halt was made 
until smiu', furtlior demonslration of their intmitioris 
should he imidc. The i.ssue was not long donhlfn! ; 
Nazir dung fell by the hands of one of lii.s treache- 
rous* dependents, and MozuH’ar dung was sainted 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The fall of the chief is in 
Oriental armies almost invariably followed by flight, 
and this instance alfordod no exception to the rule. 
Victory rested witli the French, and they forthwith 
apjdied themselves to reap its fruits. In this labour, 
liowover, they met powerful comjietitors in tlu* 
I’ataii chiefs whoso ])erfidyhad led to their trinmjtli. 
These worthy jicnsons ])roceoded to I’ondiclK’rry 
for the j)nr[)(wc of enforcing tlieir demamf.s, ex- 
tending to the remission of all arrears of trihutt*, 
which they had not paid for three yt'ars, the grant 
of certain additions of territory, the exc'mjition of 
those additions, as well a.s of the countries which 
they previously posse.ssed, from the payment of 
tribute to the Mogul empire, and, what more nearly 
concerned the French, the delivery of one-half of 

* Of the circumstances attending the death of Nazir .Fang, 
diflerent accounts arc given by Orme, Col. Wilks, and Col. Law- 
rence, but all agree as to the facta staled in the text. 
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tlio value found in Nazir Jung’s troosuvy. After chap. ii. 
umoli diseussion, in tlie cour.sc of wliich Dupleix 
paraded his own moderation as an example for those 
with whom h(! was lu'gotiating, scaiit! ahaternont was 
eifectcMl in tlu'ir chiiius, and the uai)ol)8 swore on the 
Koran alhgianee to the now viceroy. 

I’lt'fiHure and magnificent dis])lay now occupied 
the ('iitirt' attention of the Krtoicli and their ally. 

'file lu'w ju'inee was enthroned with the greatest 
pomp, and in th(» splendid pageant Dupleix was the 
princi()al actor. Attired as a dignified Mahometan 
in a <lresH j)reHeiited to him hy the new sovereign, 
the vain hut wily Kuro[)(*an hent before the prince 
in aeknowledginont of heing aj^jicinted governor of 
all the provinces south of the Kistna. This was not 
the only favour bestowed on the French and their 
representativ(>. Dupleix was elevated to the rank 
of a Heft Iluzarei', or coramatulor of seven thou- 
sand horse, and jjonnittod to hoar an ensign, assigned 
to pereons of the highest note in the empire. No 
money was to bo current in tlio Carnatic hut such as 
was coined at Pondicherry; the Mogul’s revenues 
in all the countries under Dupleix’s government 
were to bo remitted to him, and he was to account 
for them to the viceroy ; the authority of Chunda 
Sahib, as Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, was 
to he subordinate to that of Dupleix, and in the dis- 
tribution of rewards and honoms to those who had 
assisted Mozuffar Jung in obtaining the throne, the 
will of Dupleix was that of the sovereign.^ Aceord- 
* Ormo’s History, vol. i. page 161. 
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CHAP. 11. iiif? to the constitution of the Mogul {smpiro, inauy 
of these grants could have no validity till cimlirnit'd 
by the emperor, hut Dupleix did not, on this aceount, 
postpone the awumption of tlu> ])owi'rs conveyed. 
ITo held his durbar or court in Ids ])alaci> at I’ondi- 
cherry surrounded by all the sliit(> which bt'(>iune an 
EfUMtorn potentiite. One Oriental custotn was alike 
agreeable to his vanity and his cujiidily, and it was 
rigidly enforced. Neither native nor European was 
sudered to a])]iroach his august presence without a 
])ro])itiatoi’y gift. Tlui .same sidrit was carried info the 
Hottlemont of his claims upon the gratitude of Mo- 
KutrarJung. Tt is true that to the I'atuii chiefs he 
had vaunted of his moderation, but bis sedf-deuial 
was not so rigorous as to restrain 1dm from receiving 
for his ])rivate benefit a sum of money, which, it is 
believed, did not fall short of three hundred thon- 
Han<l pounds stealing, besides oilier murks ctf the 
kind feelings of Moznfiar .lung in the form of valu- 
able jewels. Thus provident for himself, decency 
reepnred that ho should show some r(‘gard for the 
iuterests of those whom he coinmandcfl and those 
whom he served. Accordingly a sum of about fifty 
thousand pounds was obtained Irom the jirinee for 
distribution among the olIiciTs and troojis who fought 
at (iingee, and another .sum of like amount was paid 
into the treasury of the French government for the 
exiienscs of the war. 

These aifairs being adjusted, Mozidfar .lung set 
out for Golconda, c.scortod by a detaclnneut of 
Frc'uch tro()])H, European tmd sepoy, commanded by 
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M, Bufisy. In passing tlirough tlie territory of one chap. ii. 
of tlie Patan nabobs, who, liaving placed Mozuffar 
Jung on tlie tlirone, bad failed of obtaining tbe full 
reward to wbicli, in tboir own estimation, tboy were 
entitled, an allray took [)laee bel.weeu some liorse- 
nn'ii of tlie prince’s train and some villagt'ra. Tins 
gave a prelc'xt for (he. nabob of tbe district to attack 
tlie army of bis acknowledged lord ; and tbongb tbo 
li(l(‘lity of biniRC'lf and his bretlircm liad been Youebed 
by an oath on tbo Koran, it a])poare(l that none 
of tliom felt any hesitation in turning their arms 
Jig'ainst one to whom they bad .so lately bound tlicm- 
selvos by the most solemn sanction in relatimis of 
subordination and allegiance. Having betrayed the 
predecessor of Mozuftar Jung, they now aii'aycd 
tlieir troops against tbo sovereign of tboir onm 
eboico and creation. A conflict ensued, in which, 
by tl)e aid of tbe French troop.s, tbe twice peifidious 
nabobs were worsted. One of them was slain, and 
another left tbo field desf)cratoly wounded. The 
imprudent ardour of Mozulfar Jung in pursuing 
them led to his own destruction. Tbo flying chief 
turned on bis pursuer, and in a jiersonal contest 
Mozuffar Jung received in the brain tlie javelin of 
bis adversary, who the next instant fell mortally 
wounded by the followers of tbe prince. 

In this emergency it became necessary to tbo 
interests of the French to find a successor to the 
viceroyalty of tbe Deccan, whose inclinations might 
bo as favourable to them as were those of their fallen 
patron. Mozuffar Jung bad left a son, but ho was 
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ciup. 11, an infant, and tho favours roeeived from Ida fatlicr 
wiTc not sufficient, in tlie Judgment of the French 
commauder, to cotmterhaiauce Ids own want of 
power to add to them. The su[)port of the French 
was therefore uneer(‘monionHl3''{nnif'rerre(] in aiifdlter 
branch of the viee-rt'gal house, and Salahat Jniig, 
a younger brother of Nazir dung, wlnme eauKe the 
Fhiglmli lind euil)mced, was eltowu hy llu' Freucli jih 
llu' n<‘W ruler (d' the Diwcan. Thia arrangennait 
had been nuule by M. Ihi.ssy under circuniHtaiiceH 
wliich rendered it exjualient that honu' determi- 
nation Hliould bo speedily taken ; and, on conimu- 
nicating it to bis princi])al, Dipdeix, lie had the 
satisfaction to find that it was entiridy approved. 
The new Suhahdar being ready to confirm all the 
cessiou.s and privileges which his neidiew had con- 
eeded to till' hhauich, and oven to go lieyond him in 
this respect, it is obvious that be possessiHl llie only 
r|nalifieatiou which, in tli(> eyi's of Jfupleix, would 
give to one candidate for the throne a priTerence 
over another. 

While the Freneli were thus earc'fully and ener- 
getically advancing their interests, tlie Fnglish were 
doing little for the jn-oteetion of thcii-s, and Maho- 
met Ali seeing slight prosjiect of successfully malw- 
taining himself as Nabob of Arcot by the aid of his 
English allies, was endeavouring to make terms with 
their enemies. To avert this result, and in com- 
pliance with his pressing solicitations, small bodies 
of troojis were sent by the British to his assistance, 
hut littk' succe.'^s aftend(>d their operations, and the 
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(loininioBs claimed by Mahomet All were gradually chap. il. 
passing into the hands of his competitor. The 
Britisli troops finally took refuge under the walls of 
Trichinopoly, folloAved l)y Clmnda Sahib and the 
French. Tho conflict of interests between the 
English and the French seemed indeed about to 
find a termination in tho complete and unchecked 
ascendancy of the latter power. Tho trade of the 
English Company would have been lost with their 
political infl.ucuce, for if Dnplcix had failed entirely 
to drive them from the coast, he Avould have thrown 
ill their way impediments which would have ren- 
dered their commorco unprofitable. Such appeared 
to be the probable tendency of events at the moment 
when tho foundations of the magnificent empire of 
British India wore about to bo laid. 

Among tho commercial servants of tho English 
East India Company was a young man named 
Robert Clive. The son of an obscure country gen- 
tleman, of good lineage but small fortune, ho had 
been sent to India in the capacity of a writer, 
partly because the appointment afforded a provision 
for one member of a very large family, and partly 
because tho wayward character of the youth seemed 
to offer but slender hope of Ms succeeding in any 
pursuit that might be open to him at home. The 
duties and occupations of writers at that period 
were far different from what they are now. They 
were not employed in preparing themselves, by study 
and by practice in subordinate offices, for controlling 
at a future period tho revenues of vast and populous 

VOL. I. It 
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OHA.P* It, districts, or exercising the higliest and most imilor-' 
taut judicial functions. Tliey were literally oominor- 
oial clerks; and tliougli tliere was tlien, as now, & 
gtadation of rank through which they ascended, 
that gradation had reference solely to eoinniorce, as 
the names hy which the sujiorior classes were dis- 
tinguished, factor, and junior and senior inorelmul, 
sufficiently indicate. From the jiocnliar situation 
of foreign tradem in such a countiy as India, a few 
of the highest class of servants wc'ro oecasionnlly 
called upon to discharge jtolitical and diploniatic 
duties, and from tho same cause a fcnv trofjps were 
entertained for tho defence of tho Comjjany's facto- 
ries. But tho employment of tho Company’s civil 
servants in duties unconnected with trade w<w an 
accidental and extraordinary do])arturo from the 
general course of things, and their military oata- 
blishincnt was maintained solely for tho pwdoction 
of their commerce. 

The counting-house and tho warohouso were 
scenes little adapted to tho vivacious tempemment 
of Clive, and his cai’eor at Madras, where ho arrived 
A.n. 1744, in 1744, was not quite unmarked hy that emtie 
conduct which had distinguished him at home. 
Instances are on record, and might readily be quoted, 
but as they form part of tho personal, not the political 
history of Clive, it is more important to advert to such 
incidents as are connected with public events, and 
have the further advantage of giving indications of 
those qualities which wore more ftdly developed at 
a future period. When Madras was taken by La 
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Bourdonnais, Clive was among tlio English residents chap. ii. 
who became prisoners of war, and gave their parole. ” 

The subsequent infraction of the terms of the 
f capitulation was regarded, and justly, as relieving 
them from any obligation which they had incurred 
imdor that capitulation, and Clive, disguising him- 
self as a native, succeeded in making his escape to 
Fort St. David. The circumstances of the times 
concurring with Clive’s inclinations, he, in 1747, A. d. 1747. 
obtained an ensign’s commission, and was present 
at the unsucoessjPul attack on Pondicherry with Ad- 
miral Boscawen. Here, on occasion of a want of 
ammunition for the battery at which he was posted, 
his impetuosity led him to run himself for a sujiply, 
instead of sending for it. This act was misrepre- 
sented as arising not from zeal but fear. Clive 
called upon the jiarty who had thus aspersed his 
military character for satisfaction, and the point 
would have been referred to the last appeal sanc- 
tioned by the usages of society in such cases, but 
for the interference of bystanders. A court of 
inquiry was held on the conduct of the two dispu- 
tants, and the public submission of his defamer 
cleared the reputation of Clive,* soon to be more 
decisively vindicated by his own daring acts. Clive 
was engaged in the second expedition against Tan- 
jore, and held the commission of lieutenant. He 
volunteered to lead the attack, and Major Lawrence 
having bad previous opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with his courage and military talent, 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol i. page 48. 
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CHAF. II. yielded to liim tlie po«t wliicli he sought. The force 
]daced at his disposal consisted of thirty-four Eum- 
peans only, hut seven hundred se[)oy8 wore to art 
with thom. A rivtilet was to hc> crossed, and the 
Europeans efleeted the passage with some difficult)’, 
and with the loss of four of their Htutill party. A 
part of the sejxjys tlu'ii pns.sed, and (dive, with the 
Muro])eans, advanced liriNkly to attack the entrtmeh- 
ment in flank, the sepoys lieing ordered to close 
upon the Ihiropeuns. InK((>a(l of oln'viug these 
order.s, they waited upon the hank for the psmsing 
of more of their lunnher, and tlie rear of (‘lives 
handful of men was thus left exposed. The eonsfs. 
quenoe was that when just preflontiiig thoir muskets 
to fire, a body of Tanjore horse, which had been 
concealed, rushed out sword in hand, and by a rapid 
evolution gained tho rear of tho Euro])enn party, 
twonty-six of wdiom were immediately cut down. 
Tho sahro of one of the horsemen was lifted to 
add Clivo to the. uumher, and he only escapoct 
tho fate of tho greater part of his compaumns 
by darting aside while his assailant jinssed him. 
At the close of the Tanjore war, ('live returned 
to the mercantile service, hut w!is appointed com- 
missioner for supplying the troops with, provi- 
sions, an appointment which associated him, though 
not as a soldier, with the feeble and imfortimatc 
attempt of the English to aid Mahomet Ali, which 
ended in their retreat upon Trichinopoly, To 
that place he subsequently accompanied Mr. Pigot, 
a member of eonncil at Fort St. David in charge 
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of some rocmits and stores. Returning with an c^ap. ii. 
escort of only twelve sepoys, they were attacked 
by an liostile party armed with matchlocks, who 
harassed them for sonic hours and killed seven of 
their nion. The rest having expouded all their am- 
munition were ordered to disperse, and Pigot and 
Clive only saved themselves by the flectness of their 
horscR. Another reinforcement sent shortly after- 
wards was entruHlcd to Clive, who then received a 
captain’s commission. It was joined by a detach- 
ment from Dovi-oottab, nndor Captain Clark, who 
took the command of the whole ; and, after a skir- 
mish with part of the French force, arrived safe at 
Trichinoj)oly. But the timid and petty spirit in 
M'hich the operations of the English had been con- 
ducted was ill-suited to the genius of Clive, and on 
his return to Fort St. David ho made such repre- 
sentations to the governor, Mr. Sanderson, as con- 
vinced him that the cause of Mahomet Ali could 
not be effectually aided, but by adopting a course 
far more bold and vigorous than had yet been 
taken. 

Clive suggested an attack upon Arcot, and offered 
himself to load the expedition. Both his suggestion 
and his services were accepted, but the force placed 
under his command was proportioned to the means 
of the British govennneut, and not to the duty to 
be perfomed. It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Europeans, anti the dis- 
patch of even this insignificant number of men 
almost denuded Fort St. David and Madras of 
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GHAF. 11. troops. The deficiency of numerical strength 

' not mad© up by the skill and experience of the 
officers who were to act nndor CliTe. These worti 
eight in number; but six of them bad never been in 
action, and four of the six were, like Clive, volun- 
teers from the commercial service. With three 
A. 0 . 1751, fiold-pieeos, this small body on tbo 20th August 
inarclied to tJie attaek of Arcot, in which was a 
governor and eleven hundred mem f)n the 80tb 
they halted Avithin ten miles of tlui city, and tho 
nows of their aj)proacli having ])recede(I tlunn, panic 
prepared tho way for an easy ccnnpu-st. Tin? spies 
of tho onoiny reported that they had scam the 
English marching with unconcern through a viohmt 
stom of thunder and rain, and this report gave such 
an impression of the rosistlessnoss of the approach- 
ing foe, that tho garrison abandoned tho fort, and 
tho English a fow hours afterwards marched through 
a hundred thousand spectators to takoi possession of 
it. Tlic greatest order was preserved, and a favour- 
able impression was made on tho inhabitants by the 
restoration to its owners of ])ro])orty to a largo 
amount, which had been deposited in the tort for 
the sake of security. The first caro of Clive was to 
improve his good fortune by making provision for a 
siege ; but it little suited liis impetaosity to wait 
the chance of attack, and accordingly he made 
various sorties in quest of tho enemy, who usually 
ded on his aj)proach. On tho 14th September he 
attacked their camp by night, and dispersed its 
occupants hi every direction, without tho loss of a 
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man from Ms own force. Two eigliteen-poiinders chap, ii 
and some stores were expected fi-om Madras. An 
attempt made by tlic enemy to intercept them was 
defeated ; but the convoy sent out for tboir protec- 
tion having gpeatly weakened the garrison of the 
fort, the enemy was emboldened to make an attack 
upon it w'itli his entire strength, horse and foot. 

This attempt too failed, and on the arrival in the 
town of the detachment in charge of the expected 
lield-pioccs and stores, it was abandoned, 

Tims far Clive’s success may be regarded more as 
the result of good fortune than of military skill. 

He had now to shew that he was not a mere child 
of fortune, and that the confidence reposed in him 
was not misplaced. It had been foreseen that the 
acquisition of Arcot would be followed by tbe with- 
drawal of part of tho force of Chunda Sabib from 
Triclunopoly, and tMs vras one object of tbe attempt. 
Accordingly tho success of Clive was no sooner 
known, than Chunda Sabib detached four thousand 
sepoys to act against him. Tliese being joined on 
tbeir route by Rajah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) 
with one hundred and fifty French from Fondi- 
chon-y, entered the town on the 23rd of Sep- a.d.i75i 
tember. On tho 2dth, Clive made a sally, driv- 
ing the French from their guns, four field-pieces, 
but was unable to execute a design which he had 
formed of eai-rying them off. On this clay he had 
a nari’ow escape from death. A sepoy, who was 
taking aim at him from a window, was disappointed 
of success through Clive being dragged aside by 
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CHAP. 11, an officer named Tremwitli, wlio vm immediately 
shot througli the hotly by the man whow aim ht* had 
defeated. On the following day the enemy received 
a reinforcement of two thousand men from Vellore^ 
and possession was taken of all tho aveimra leading 
to the fort. Thus invested }»y a largo foree, tin' 
fort of Arcot seemed little likely to stwtain a pro- 
tracted siege, Tlie stock of jirovisions ntts not 
more than sudicient to su])])!)' tiie garrison for sixty 
days, and it hecame necessary to send all the inha- 
bitants, exeejit a few urtilicers, awiy from the fort. 
Of tho eight officers who had ac!com|nuiie<l the e.xfie- 
dition, ono had been killed and two woundtsl ; ano- 
ther had rotumod to Madras. Tlio troops iit for 
duty were reduced to one hundred and fifty Kuro- 
poaiis and two thousand fie})oys. Kven this small 
force was daily diminishing, for although nono of 
tho gavrison werci allowed to appear on tho ramparts, 
except the few necessary to avoid a surprise, siweral 
wore killed and wounded by tlui musketry of the 
enemy, who, sheltered by the surrounding housea, 
and firing from resting-places, were enabled to se- 
lect their objects with deadly certainty. The besieg- 
ing force con,sisted of ono hundred and fifty Buro- 
peans, and about ten thousand native troops of 
various descriptions. 

The enemy being ill-provided with artillery, had 
for some day.s produced little ofibet by their attempt 
at bombarding tho foii. Tho arrival of two eigh- 
teen-pounders and several pieces of smaller calibre 
from Pondicherry, enabled them to erect a battery, 
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wMoIii almost as soon as brought into play, disabled ( 5 kkv , jgi 
one of Clive's eigliteen-pounders and dismantled 
the otlior. The battery continued firing for six 
days, and a practicable breach -svas made to the ex- 
tent of fifty (bet. But Clive and his men had boon 
no loss active in ((onstructing works for defence, and 
the enemy apimared afraid of attempting to improve 
their o[»()ortimity of attack. 

Tile critical situation of Clivo did not prevent him 
from indulging in acts requiring labour which could 
not very well bo spared, and whose chief result was 
a gi’atificatlon of tliat love of mischief by which his 
boyhood had been remarkably distinguished. The 
fort contaiuod an unwieldy piece of ordnance, which, 
'according to tlm current tradition, had been brought 
from Delhi 1;y Aunmgzcbo, drawn, as it was said, by 
a thousand yoke of oxen, Clive caused a mound of 
earth to bo raised on the toj) of tlio bigbest tower of 
the rampart, so as to command the palace across the 
intervening bouses. Ou this tho gigantic engine of 
dcstniction was olovated, and being loaded with 
thirty pounds of powder and a ball proportioned to 
its dimensions, it was discharged by means of a 
train carried to a considerable distance on the 
ground. Tho ball went tbrougb the palace, to the 
groat terror of Bajah Sahib and his principal offi- 
cers colloetod there. No other result appears to 
have been contemplated ; but this was deemed suifi- 
cient to justify a repetition of the salute on two 
succeeding days, at the precise time when the lajah s 
officer’s assembled at hoad-qnarters. On the fourth 
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CHAP. 11. tlay tko amiisemenfe derived from this exercise was 
terminated by the bursting of tlio mouHtor-gun 
wMcli bad afforded the means of its ej\ioymont. It 
soems, however, to have imparted to the enemy a 
desire to retaliate. They, in return, raised a vast 
mound of earth, which coinmniulcd not only the 
gate, hut tile whole interior of tiro fort. Clive «uf- 
fered them to (’omplete the work, and to mount on 
it two ])jcce.s of cannon, fie tlnni began to fire on 
it with In's I'enuiining eighteen-pounder : in less than 
an hour the mound fell with fifty men stationed on 
it, some of whom were killed ami others disabled. 

The battery first erected by the enemy was to tho 
north-west of tho fort. Subsequently another W£U( 
erected to tho soutli-wcst.* Tlio wall in this diroc-* 
tion was in a very ruinous condition, and a breach 
was soon made. Tho prrison kept up a vigorous 
iiro of inuskotiy against the battery, and several 
times drove tho enemy out of it, hut Uio breach 
notwithstanding was daily onhirged. 

With tho prospect of an iinnnaliate attack from 
a force overwhelming, when compared with tho 
moans of resistance, Clive’s confidence never ajipoars 
to have deserted him. Tho Conijiany’s agents at 
Madras and Fort St. David wero anxious to relieve 
him, but a small detachment dispatched for the pur- 
pose were unable to effect their object, and after a 

* There is some confusion in Orme’s account of these transac- 
tions, It is quite clear that one battery was erected some time 
before the other, but Orme gives tlie 24th of October os the date 
of batli. 
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skaip conflict with a considerable number of Rajah chap. ii. 
Sid^b's troops, were compelled to retreat. A‘ body 
of six thousand Mahrattas, who had been hired to 
assist tho cause of Mahomet Ali, lay about thirty 
miles from Arcot in a state of most suspicions inac- 
tivity, Tho nabob’s affairs being thought desperate, 
his mercenary allies wore not disposed to waste their 
Htrongih in bis defence. In tho hope of stimulating 
them to action, Clive found means of communicating 
with them. Their commander, in reply, expressed 
his admiration of tho gallant conduct of the defence 
of Arcot, by which, he said, he was then first con- 
vinced that tho English could fight, and promised 
to send a detachment to their aid. Intelligence of 
these communications having reached Rajah Sahib, 
who commanded the besieging army, he became ap- 
prohonsivo of the probable result, and sent a flag of 
truce with proposals for the suiTonder of the fort. 
Honourable terms for tho garrison were oflfered, and 
a large sum of money for Clive ; while, that no mo- 
tives for compliance might be wanting, the conse- 
quences of refusal were declared to be the storming 
of tho fort and the immolation of every man in it. 

Clive’s answer was strikingly characteristic of the 
man. Ho not only refused to surrender the fort, 
but conveyed his refusal in terms of haughty defi- 
ance. The merits of Chunda Sahih’s claims were 
somewhat unceremoniously noticed for the purpose 
of reproach ; the ofifer of personal advantage to 
Clive was treated, as it deserved, with contempt ; 
arid tho throat of storm and slaughter was met by 
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CHAP. II, the tauuting remai’k, that the Englisli fommander 
had too high an opinion of the jiradenec of 
Sahib, to believo that he would attempt to storm 
until ho vas provided with better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army woh then compowd. Not- 
Avithstanding this aii.swaw, some of the enemy liovenHl 
round the ditch, conv('miiig ivith the mspoys in tho 
British service', nnd rcconmu'iiding them to desert. 
They w(>re warned to retir(>, Imt the admonition 
being disregarded, it hecanu' necessury to rc'iuler it 
moro im]»ressiv(' by the adjunct of a v(dl(‘y of small 
arms, which killed some of the intnuh'rs and dis- 
poi'ficd tho rest. 

Before any steps were taken by the miemy in 
c‘onse((nenco of Clive’s refusal of tho profiered tonns, 
the promised detachment of the Mahmttas arriveal in 
tho neigh) ion rhood and attempted toentc'r the town, 
hut found every street and avenuo harrieaded. Tims 
impeded, they had rocourso to their usual and most 
ajjprovcd occupation of plundering, relieved by sot- 
ting firo to some houses in the outskirts of the town, 
after Avhieh they retreated. 

Clivo was accurately informed of all tho proeeod- 
ings of tho enemy, and as tluA day of attack ap- 
proached ho succeeded in becoming possesaed not 
only of their gonoi-al design, hut of tho precise dis- 
position proposed to bo made of their force. Tho 
A.D. i?5i. dawn of day on tho 14th November was to decide 
the success of the meditated attempt, ami tlie signal 
for its cominoncomeut was to ho tho discharge of 
throe bombs. Tho knowledge of its approach did 
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not diminisli the confltlenca of CKye, nor disturb his chap. ii. 
oqnaaiinity. Ho made the arrangements which 
appeared to him necessary for meeting the ap- 
proaching conflict, and then, to remoNothe effects of 
the excessive fatigue, which he had undergone, and 
to gatlu'v renewed strength for the struggle, he re- 
signed himself to slec|), with as much calmnc.ss as 
though all dmig('r was at an end, giving orders that 
he sliould bo awalcmiod on tho first alarm. 

The day of attack was ouo among the most dis- 
tinguished in tho Mahometan calomlar. Ilajipy was 
tho Mussulman to wliom it brought death from the 
sword of tho unheliovcr, for his fall was regarded as 
but a srrdden introduction to the highest paradise. 

By tills belief tho enthusiasm of tho enemy’s troops 
was wrought up almost to madness, and it was 
further increased liy the free use of an intoxicating 
substance called hang. The inoniing came, and with 
it tho expected movement. Clive was awakened, and 
found his garrison at their posts according to tho 
disposition which he had previously made. On the 
enemy’s side a vast multitude were in motion, bring- 
ing ladders to every part of tho wall that was acces- 
sible. Besides these desultory operations there were 
others in progress, all directed to tho same end. 

Four principal divisions of the enemy’s troops 
marched upon tho four points where an entrance to 
the fort seemed the more likely to be effected — tho 
two gates and the two breaches which had been 
made in the wall. The parties who attacked the 
gates drove before them several elephants, armed 
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CHAP. u. witli plates of iron on thdr foreheads, with which 
it was expected they would beat domi the ohstaeles 
which stopped the course of the assailants : but the 
device was more disastrous to those wlio employed 
It than to those against whom it was directed. 
The elophanls, wounded by the musketry of tlie 
British force, turned and tranijiled tipoti those wlio 
were urging them fm-wartl. At the north-wwt 
broach, m many as it was eujtablo of admitting 
ruabod wildly in, ami passed t!u‘ iirst Ireiieli before 
their opponents gave fire. WIu'u givtaj, it was with 
terrible effect. A number of muskets wer(' loadeit 
in readiness, which those behind flelivi-reil to tlu’ 
first rank as fast as they could disebarge* them. 
Every shot did execution, while throe ftoltl-pieces 
contributed effectually to thin the number of Ibe 
jissailants. In a few minutes they foil back : but 
the attempt was only suspended, not abandoned, 
Another and another j)arty followed, and were 
driven off as had been those who preceded them. 

To approach the south-west brciacb, the enemy 
embarked seventy men on a raft, who thus attompled 
to cross a ditch, and had almost gained thoir object, 
when Clive, observing that his giumem fired with 
had aim, took the management of one of the Md- 
pieces himself. This he worked with such precision 
and effect that a few discharges threw tlio ad- 
vancing party into concision. The raft was overset, 
and those on board thrown into the water, where 
some were drowned. The remainder saved them- 
selves by swimming i)aek, abandoning the unfor- 
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tunate raft which was to have home them to the chap, ii, 
breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an hour, 
and cost the enemy in killed and wounded about 
four hundred men. After an interval employed by 
the assailants in endeavouring, under ranch annoy- 
ance, to carry ofF their dead, the firing upon the fort 
was renewed, both with cannon and musketry. This 
was again discontinued. A fomal demand of leave 
to bury the dead was comidiod with, and a truce of 
two hours agreed upon. At tho expiration of the 
proscribed time the firing once more rocommeucod, 
and lasted until two o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, when it ceased, never to bo renewed. At day- 
break, tho gallant defenders of the fort learned that 
their besiegers had precipitately abandoned the town. 

The garrison immediately marched into tho enemy’s 
quarters, where they found several pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These spoils 
were forthwith transferred to tho fort, and thus 
ended a siege of fifty days. 

Militaiy history records few events more remark- 
' able than this memorable siege. Its conduct at 
once placed Clive in the foremost rank of distin- 
guished commanders. J ustly has it been said that 
he was “ born a soldier.”* At the time when, with 
a handful of men, most of them unpractised in the 
operations of war, he defended the fort of Arcot 
a^nst a force several thousand strong, his military 

* Major Lawrence’s Narr8,*£ve of the War on the Coast of 
Coromandel, page 14. 
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CHAJF. ri, oxporieiloe was small, while of military education Iso 
was outiroly d^itute. His boyhood bad passed In 
idleness, or in the reckless perpetmtioii of mischief, 
while the few years which he had numbered of 
manly life bad, for the most ])art, been occupied 
with the details of trade. Deprtvi’d of all the* 
moans by which, in ordinaiy casc-s, men are ^mdually 
prepared for the duties of miliiary servici* or coni" 
maud, lie shewed himself a ])erfcct master of' tiie 
arts of war. Xjiko all other eniiiieut (‘ommatldtw, 
he communicated to those under him a njiirit of dc- 
votednesa and self-abandomneut, udiic-h is amoii^ the 
most graceful, as well as the most valuable, ({iialitics 
of a soldier. An instance of tliis occurred among the 
natives troojis employed in the dcfenco of Arcot, 
M'hicli is alike honourable to tliein ami to their com- 
maudtsr. When provisions became scarce, ami ihert* 
was ground for apprehendhig that famine would 
compel a surrender, the sepoys proposed that their 
diet should l)c. restricted to the. thin gruel in which 
the rice was boiled, and that the whoh^ of the grain 
should be given to tbo I5uro])eanH, jia they nHpdred 
more nourishment.^ With such a spirit p<*rvading 
his little garrison, Clive might ^voU look forward to 
a successful termination of his l)ravc defence of 
Arcot ; but that sjurit bis own military virtues had 
fostered and called forth. 

In the evening of the day on vidiieh the enemy 
fled from Arcot, the detachment frojn Madras, which 
had been pi-evontcd from entoiing the town, arrived 
* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. i. jiage 90. 
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in ife, Cliro, leaving a gaiTison in the fort, took the chap. ii. 
field on the 19 th of November with two Imnclred ad. 1751. 
Enropoans, seven Imndrod se))oys, and three field- 
pieces. Having HummoncMl Timany to suiTender, 
which immediately yielded, the British force waited 
for the promised aid of the Mahrattas, who were to 
join tliora with a Ihousaud horse ; hnt these adven- 
turers wore, for some days too much oec-upiod with 
the int(>restijig duties of plunder to perform their 
engageraont. Their labours, however, rocoivod a 
chock from a sudden attack of the French troops of 
Rajah Sahib, "who surprised their camp, and by 
relieving them of such articles as could ho conveni- 
ently canned off', demonstrated to the Mahrattas 
that they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly of the 
occupation in whicli they delighted. Intolligonco 
being received of the approach of an European 
party from Pondicheny, Clive was anxious to obtain 
the assistance of tbo Mahrattas in intercepting them 
before they could join llajah Sahib. But the only 
motive by which they could he affected was wanting 
— there was no prospect of plunder, and Clivo 
marched without his allies. Rajah Sahib made a 
forced march to arrive where ho was to be joined by 
the reinforcement from Pondicherry ; but the Mah- 
ratta.s were still immovable, until they learned that 
the reinforcement expected by the enemy were the 
hearers of a large sum of money : a discovery which 
had a remarkable eflPect in rendering them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they had previously shewn 
so mucli indifference. But not more than six htin- 
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CHAP. ir. drcd lioreo could bo colk'ctod for the duty, ilw rest 
being otherwise oiigagod. By a forced march of 
twenty miles Clivo and hisMahratta associates came 
in sight of the enemy’s force, and, not withstanding 
a groat disparity of uumhei*s, <lefeated them. In 
the piirBuit a eonsiderahle booty fell into the hands 
of the victora, much to the graliiication of tltc 
Mahrattas, with whom thi' ser\ic(' in which they 
were ('tignged la'caim* poimlar. X'he foH of Arnie 
Clive was compelled for want of cannon to (lass, (he 
governor rcfu.sing to stimmdcr, aldiough he agreer! 
to take an oath of allegiance to Mahomet Ali. X’lie 
gi'oat pagoda of Conjoveram was llie nt‘Xt object of 
attention. Hero the French maintained a consider- 
able garrison, which had afforded them opjiortimity 
of interrnpling tlie eommunication htilwism Anntt 
and Madras. From this place they ]ia<l surpriwnl a 
party of di.sabled men returning from tin* siege of 
Areot, and after murdering live or six as tlu'V lay 
helpless in their litters, relented so far as to spare 
the lives of two ollieorH named Hevell and Class, 
whom they made, prisoners. On hehig sminnomal 
to aun’onder, the French comnuimler, on the plea 
that none of his garrison understood English, re- 
(piircd his two ])risoucrs to write, to Clive inform- 
ing him that if the pagoda were attacked they wtmld 
bo cx])oscd on the works. Tin* British oflicers made 
the desired comimmieation, but added an expression 
of their hope that no regard for them would induce 
Clive to discontinue his operations for the reduction 
of the place, Clive, however, was eom(H‘Iled jo 
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wait tlio arrival from Madras of the means of ofFec- 
tually commencing an attack. These heing obtained, 
th© walls, after three days’ liattery, began to give 
way, and the French commander, ap])reheusivc of 
the just resentmont of the English for his cruelty, 
abandoned the ])lace in the niglit. Clive having 
destroyed the d('fen('es of Couj(‘V('rani, jaocoeded 
to Madras, and thence to Fort St. David, to receive 
tho congratulations which aw'aitcd him, and which 
ho had go noldy earned. 

While Clive, in Arcot, had liras hcen pursuing an 
uninterniptod career of success, Clranda Sahib and 
his French allies wore lahonring for the reduction of 
Trichino]ioly. lint tiieir works were constructed 
without skill, and their labour and ammunition ex- 
pended with little e-iroct. Their views however wore 
aided by tho poctiuiary distress of Mahomet Ali, whose 
troops openly throatoned to desert a master who was 
unable to pay them. Among tho projects of Maho- 
met Ali, who scorns to have had no definite plan of 
proceeding, but to have intrig-ued with all parties, in 
the hope that chance might work something in his 
favour, was an application to Mysore for aid. That 
country had long been governed in the name of sove- 
reigns who possessed no particle of real power. A 
prince, labouring under the misfortune of having 
been born deaf and dumb, succeeded to the throne 
early in the eighteenth century. His imperfect or- 
ganization placed him at the mercy of others, and 
the mental feebleness of his successors led to the 
continuance of the system of royal pupilage. The 
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CIIA.P, II. amljassaclor of Maliomct AM at first met little en* 
' couragemmt from the lordly soTvaiits wlio tlieti «t- 
erdsod sovoreignty in the court of Mjwo, Imt inag- 
niflcctit promises, the extent of which was kept seert't 
from the British authorities, dispelled the eoldnesw 
with which his mission was first rcceivetl. The 
negotiation was hroiight to a suceessful eonelushni, 
and its provisions ratified hy an oath, il'lie Mice of 
Mahomet AM’s affairs now Ix'gan to hrlglitmi. In 
addition to tlie army of Mysore, th(' gttveriniu'nt of 
that country took into its jiiiy six thousand Malirnt- 
tas, of whom those who have lu'eii already nolieed 
in connection with the siege of Areot, foj'iued part. 
“ In confonnity,” says the historian of Mysore',* “ to 
the uniform principle of Indian policy, as the alluirH 
of Mahomet AH ajjpearod to improve, lie ac(|uirt‘tl 
more friends.” The llnjah of Taujore declared In 
Ilia favour, and dispatched a consideralilo hody of 
troojis to liis assistance. From other (pinrtc'rs thc> 
nabob received further aid, and his anny, thus re- 
inforced, hecumo numerically superior to that of 
Clmnda Sahll). But the army of tlu' latter was 
stronger in regular troops, and so little relianei' did 
the oMieer commanding the British force place on his 
native allies, tliat he perseveringly resisted their 
rejioaied solicitations to attack tho enemy till he 
was reinforced from Fort .St. David. 

The enemy, however, emholdc'ued hy iIk; retire- 
ment of Clive, had again appeuri'd in sonn- force in 
tlie province of Areot, and liaving hnrnt sevemi vil- 
* Colonel Wilks 'h Sketclies, vol. L ‘i7y. 
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lagos, and plmidored some houses belonging' to the chap, ii, 
English, they returned to Conjevemm, repaired the 
tlefences, garrisoned the place with sepoys, and 
threatened to attack the Company’s fort of Poona- 
malco. This diverted to another quai'tor the British 
reinforcements destined for Triehino]Kdy, it l)eing 
deemed iudispeusablo to (hock the ravages of tho 
enemy in A root. Ik)!' this purpose all the force that 
tho British authorities could assomhlo was rcciiiircd. 
rncluding a levy of s(^poys, a detachinont of Euro- 
peans from Bengal, and drafts from the gari'isons of 
Aroot and Madras, it did not, however, ainonut to 
scivontoon hundred men, of whom less than four 
hundred were Europeans. Tho European force of 
tho onomy was about e(|ual to that of the British, 
but his native troops, liorso and foot, amounted to 
four tltonsand five hundred. Tho British had six 
field-pieces ; tho enemy a large train of artillery. 

Tho talents and previous success of Clive pointed 
him out as tho commander of the expedition in the 
absence of Major Lawrence, that able and Cxiio- 
riouced officer who was among tho first to discover 
tho genius of Clive, having proceeded to England 
before that genius was fully developed. In antici- 
[)atiou of an attack from tho English, the camp of 
tho enemy had been strongly fortified ; but, on tho 
approach of Clive, it was abandoned, and his force 
concentrated at Conjeveram. Thither Cliveproceeded 
hy a forced march, hut found the pagoda in charge 
of a garrison, who surrendered at the first smninous. 

The object of the enemy had been suspected, and it 
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CHAP. 11. now bocame more apparent. The garrisoa at the 
fort of Areot had been consirlemhlj woakoneti hi 
order to add to the force placed under the oottunand 
of Clive, and it was anticipated that the enemy de- 
signed to take advantage of this circumstance. CUve 
accordingly advanced towards Arcot, ami on thi* rtaul 
received iiiteUigeneo that tin* enciny had cnten'cl tlie 
tomi of Arcot, and skirmished aguiiiHt the fttrL with 
muskets for several hours. 'I'lic attempt was to Iinv<i 
been aided ))y co-ojteraliou IVom within the fort, the 
enemy having corrupted two native' ollici'tx in the 
British service, who, on a given signal, were to lm\(‘ 
opened the gates for their ndmission. The intended 
treachery was discovered in time to defeat it. 'file 
I'liemy linding their signals uunnswered retired i\ith 
lireci[ii(atiou. Those facts wt'rc' communicated to 
Clive ]))' letU'r from the commanding oilicer at Arcot, 
hut h(' was unable to stati' what route tlie discon- 
certed foc' luid taken. 

Uncertainty on this point did not long prevail. 
Near the village of Coveipah, the van of the British 
force WHS uiu'Xpectodly saintt'd hy a dischargi* of 
artillery from a thick grove of mungfx' tri-es. Clive 
immediately made provision for the safety of his 
baggage, and for the disposal of lii.s troops for 
action. For a time no very decisive re.sults ap- 
peared. Tivo parties of infantry, French and Eng- 
lish, contiimcd for two hours to liw' u|)on I'ach f>ther, 
and the enemy’s cavalry made st'veral misucci'ssful 
attacks on a small force, Euro[ieau and native, which 
was opposed to them. But the artillm-y from the 
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grovo (lid coiisiclorablo cxcciitiou, and Clive found chap. 
tliat lie must either become its master or detemine 
on a retreat. The grove, in 'which the artillery was 
placed, -was defended in front by a stoo]) bank and 
ditch, but ill the rear it was rejiorted to bo open and 
unguarded. 'Fwo hundred Euro|)ehns and four liun- 
dred si'jaiyH wiu’o accordingly dispatchad thiLh(;r, and 
tlu^ anxiety of Clive for their suocohh led him to ac- 
eoni])auy tlumi through ])art of the circuit which it was 
necesHury to inal<('. This anxiety had nearly proved 
fatal to his liojies. The infantry who were left firing- 
on that of the French, dispirited by the ahsenco of 
Clive, and discouraged by the d(>parture of the de- 
tachment sent to attack the enemy’s artillerj', wore 
giving way, and some’ were actually in flight. The 
return of Clive was just in time to avert the conse- 
i|uei)ccs of his temporary absence. Witb bis wonted 
address bo rallied the fugitives, though not without 
some difficulty, and the firing ivas renewed. The 
attention of the enemy was thus diverted from tho 
more' important operation whicli was in progress in 
another part of the field. 

The party who had been dispatched to the rear of 
the grove halted at the distance of throe hniiclred 
yards from it, and an ensign, named (Symnionds, ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre. He had not proceeded far 
before ho came to a dcc]i trench, in which a large 
body of tho enemy’s troops, who were not imme- 
diately 'U'anted, were sitting down to avoid the ran- 
dom shots. Tho approach of Ensign Symnionds 
being observed, he was cliallongcd, and tho party in 
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the troneli preimml to fire. His acr^uaiitteaca wltfe 
Uxo IVeucli langtmge saved Ws life, and 
prevontoil the feilum of the attack* for, being mia- 
tnken for a BVeneh officer, he was unffbred to paw. 
Pwceeding onward to the grove, he i>i*rtHnved that, 
t)eBidt'M the men stationed at the gmis, thcTo oen- 
one Imndn’d hairopeaiiH jo support tlnun, hut Iha! 
|])ey kt'pt no Jook-out. evei'pt, liovards the llehl of 
battle. Having nuidi* llie olisorvatioiiK necessary, ho 
returned, keeping at a <listanet* from the trench 
wlu’re his progress had nearly been intercepted, and 
rejoined his detaehment. Upon his report, they 
iunnediatoly marched towurtls the jioint of attack, 
taking the way i>y which he. bail n'tnrned. They 
entered the grovo nuperceived, mid at the distance 
of thirty yards gave fire. The effect was to paralyse 
the enemy, wlio, without returning a shot, ahaii- 
doned their guns and sought safety in flight. .Some 
Look refuge in a choultry,* where they were so much 
crowded that they were tuuihle to use their arniH, 
ami (quarter being olfered them, it was joyfully 
accepted. 

The sudden silence of the artillery infmaued the 
Tiritish troops in front of the enemy of the sueccfss 
of the attack on hi.s rear. The arrival of some fugi« 
lives from the grow couvc'yed the same intelligence 
to their opjKmcnts, who immediately followed the 
exam])ic of their couipanions and lied. 

The force of the enemy having hc'en lirokeu hi 
Arcot, Clive and his troops were ordered back to 
* A house of uccoinmoclation for travellorfc. 
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Port Sfc. Dartcl, propai'atoiy to their being dispatched chat, ii, 
to Ttidiinopoly. On their march, they passed the ^ 
spot where Nazir Jung had been murdered. To 
oommefflorate the success of the French, Dupleix 
had platiiiod tho erection of a new town, to be 
called Duploix-Patoabad. In tho centre of this 
city of victoiy was to havo been placed a column, 
with inscrijiUcniB in various languages, recounting 
the event which it was (lesigncd*to keep in memory, 
and magnifying tho valour of the Proncli. “ Un- 
luckily,” says Major Lawrence, “ future ages will 
not bo tho wiser for it.” Clive destroyed all that 
existed of the projected town, including the foun- 
dation Avhlch M'as to support the commomorativo 
column, 'i’hus the evidences of French glory scarcely 
endured longer than the success which they were 
intended to record. 

Tho force destined for Trichinopoly was soon 
ready for tho held, and Major Lawrence arriving 
from Europe at this time, it was placed under his 
command. This appointment was not calculated to 
affect the prosperity of Clive, or to diminish his 
opportunities of earning honourable distinction. 

Major Lawrence was well acquainted with his me- 
rits, and being totally free fr-om the mean jealousy 
which sees in a rising junior an enemy, he was alike 
prompt in acknowledging his military talents and 
ready to call them into action. The detachment 
moved, and on the 27th March was within eigh- a.d. m2. 
teen miles of Trichinopoly. Here, being informed 
that a strong party was posted to intercept them, 
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Major Lawrence resolved upon proceeding by Mio- 
tber road ; but, by a mistake of Ms guides, was led 
within roach of the very post which he had dt«ired 
to avoid, and the troops received the iirt* of six pieccK 
of artillery. It was retunu'd from four lu'id-pic?ces, 
Bupjmi'ted by one hundred men under ('live, while tlie 
Ihu' marched on, and uas soon tml of the rinieh of the 
eiu'my's guns. 'I’hey then ludted till the jinrty uilh 
the lield"j)iee(‘s caiih* up. On tlit> follouing day a 
mori' seriotiM alliiir totd< place; hut (he commander of 
the nativ(> cavalry of the eiumiy being killed, his melt, 
according to (’Ktahlislu'd [>recedeii(, took to llighf, 
and the rest of the anny soon followed their exaiii- 
jde. Tlu! victory would have heem more <-omp!eti', 
hnt for the failure of the native troops to co-operatt« 
with the British allies. Tlie Mahrattas retnaiiHuI at 
a (listanoe, idle, though jtvohahly not uncotieeriied, 
spectators of the fight. Their passiveness was occa- 
sioned by the peculiar situation of Iheir leader, who 
was engaged in a negotiation with ('Ininda Sahib, and 
feeling uncertain what turn airaiw might take, was 
unwilling to commit himself with eitlier party. Thu 
rest of the British allies ajipear to ])av<> ileclined 
fighting, in deference to the (‘xample of the Mnh- 
rattas. Ilapjiily the day was won without them, 
and the British detaelunent advanced undisturbed to 
Triehinopoly. Here tlie respective conunanders bad 
an opportunity of conferring on a plan of ofiemtions, 
hut the Mahometans and Hindoos not being able to 
agree on a fortunate hour of attack, nothing was 
dett'rminod on. A few days after tlu* arrival of the 
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Englisli reinforcement, the French adandoiied their chap. ii. 
posts, mid retreated to the island of Seringham. 

!£*his movement being hastily inncle, and without due 
preparation, was attended with very considerable 
loss. The retreating enemy carried off their artil- 
lery and ])art of their baggage, but a large store of 
provisions was burned. 

A hold suggestion of Clive’s was now acted upon 
by the conmiaudor of the Jbatihli expedition. It 
w'as to divide the small force under his command, 
and while one half remained at Trichinopoly, to post 
the other half between Seringluun and Pondicberry, 
in order to cut off the communication on wbich tbe 
French must now dejiund for their suiiplics. Major 
Lawrence justly considered Clive as the fittest man 
to nndertake the command of the separate body, but 
a difficulty existed in tbe fact that all the captains 
in the battalion were bis seniors. It was removed 
by the native generals, wbo unanimously declared 
that they would not make any dctaclimont of the 
troops for the purpose, if they wore to bo commanded 
by any other person than Clive. Every thing being 
arranged, the favourite captain marched on the 6 th 
of April, with four hundred Europeans and a much A. d. i?52. 
larger number of sepoys,* four thousand native 
horse and eight pieces of artilleiy. He took post at 
a foi’t a few miles from Seringham, and on the high 
road to Arcot and Pondicherry. 

Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with the 

* The number of sepoys is stated by Orme to have been seven 
hundred ; Major Lawrence says twelve bundled. 
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cuAP. 11. prospoct of alMrs at Trieltiixoiioly, and, in tlio liopo 
of rotrioving thorn, had sent reinforcements of as 
largo amount as ho eould raise, under Mons. D’An- 
tuoil, who was forthwith authorized to assutno the 
chief command, M. Law, who had for hoiiuj time 
held it, having dinplayed little either of enterprise 
or talent. Cliv(', !ip]>rize{l of (he approach of tliiN 
forcf', marched out to intercept it; and D'Anlueil, 
kiutwing h(uv much depende<l on his eHeeting a junc- 
tion witii the army ut Seriiigliuni, witlidrew to a fort 
which h(' had jiiHt ((uilted. ('Hvc not meeting the ene- 
my’s rciiiforeeuient when* he had lieeii led to t-xpeet 
them, considered that the rei>ort of their approach 
was a riLSc to draxv him from his fort, and marched 
back with all possible speed. This was not the fact ; 
hut tlie French commander at Sennglmm hearing 
of Clive’s departure, hut not of his retnni, resolved 
to take advantage <if it, by attacking the few troops 
which had booiilc'ft in possession of tiio IlritiHli post. 
With this vic5W he dispatched eiglity I'hiropc’ans and 
seven Uutulred sepoys, aided hy the services of eighty 
English desortors. With reference to the trilling 
amount of the ontiro British forcts at that time in 
India, it is tndy lamontable to lind that so largo a 
number of men could bo found willing to betray tha 
interests of the country which had given them birth, 
and of the sovereign to whom they had sworn alle- 
giance. Through a mistake at one of the outposts, 
the attempt of the enemy had nearly sueceedtab 
The party being challenged, answered that they Avere 
friends, and ou(> of the desertei's stepjiing forw'ard, 
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stated that they bad boon dispatched by Major Laiv- 
roRoc to reinforce Captain Clive. This assertion, 
corroborated by the fact of so many of the party 
speaking English, satisfied the guard. The strangers 
wore suffered to cuter without tho pass-word being 
demanded, and one of the guard was dispatched to 
conduct thorn to head-quarters. They marched on 
without giving any disturbance, or meeting with any, 
miLil they arrived at a pagoda, where they wore 
challenged by the sentinels, and simultaneously by 
others posted at an adjacent choultry, within which 
Clive was asleep. They answered those challengcss 
not as before, by an attempt to parley, but by dis- 
charging a volley into each place. That directed to 
the choultry was not far from deciding tho question of 
success, a hall having shattered a box at Clive’s feet 
and killed a servant sloejring close to him. After tliis 
discharge tho onotny pushed into the pagoda, putting 
all they mot to the sword. Clive, awakened by tho 
noise, and not imagining that the enemy could have 
advanced into the centre of his camp, supposed the 
firing to proceed from part of his own sopoys, and 
that tho cause of it was some groundless alarm. In 
this belief ho advanced alone into the midst of tho 
party who wore firing, as appeared to him, without 
]nnposo, and angrily demanded the cause of their 
conduct. In tho confusion he was at first scarcely 
observed ; but at length one of the enemy’s sepoys 
discovering or suspecting him to be an Englishman, 
attacked and wounded him. By this time the French 
were in possession of the pagoda. Clive ordered 
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CHAP. II. tlio gfitp to bo rtonsiwl, but it would admit only two 
moil abreast, and the English dosorters w ithin fought 
with dosporation. The ofHcor wdio loil the attack, and 
fifteen men engaged in it, wore killi'd, and tlu‘ attempt 
, was then relimiuished until eannon oonld la* obtained. 
At day4iroiiic tin* Eromdi onioer, .‘‘Oeing the danger 
of his situntum, eiidi'iivoiired lo e‘<(‘a|)e it by a sally 5 
but Ix'ing ki([('il with sovenil of his men, the rest 
ndrented iii(o (lie jiagoda, Clive, adviineing to the 
pfircdi to (dl'er tliein (i>niis, exjii'i'ieiicetl anotln'r of 
those rt'iiiai’lvable eseapcs in vvhieli his career m> nnieli 
Rhoiinded. fteiidered weak by tin* wotinds wliieli he 
had recoivcal, lie leant upon the slumhlers of two 
Bei;jeantK. Hoth these men were' of lower stulnre 
tlian their commander, wdio, from this rnn«e a« well 
ns from the efrect of weakness, stood in a stooping 
position, his body being thus thrown slightly ladihid 
theirs. An Irishman who look the lead among the. 
deserters oamo forward, and addressing ('live in op* 
jirobriouK language, declared that he wamld shuot 
him. This was not an Idle tlirc'at, for he instantly 
levcdled his musket in the din’ction in which Clive, 
was standing and discharged it. Tlie ball passed 
through the bodies of both the men on whom 
Clive was leaning, but from his relath'c position 
with regard to them, he was untouched. This occur- 
rence is said to have facilitated the surrender of the 
pagoda, the Frenchmen thinking it necessary to dis- 
own the outrage which had been committed, Iwi it 
might exclude them from being admitted to tjuartor. 
The onomy’fi sejioys without tlu' pagoda endeavoured 
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to repass tlio boundaries of the British camp, and chap. ii. 
suocoeded ; but the Mahratta cavalry sotting out in 
pursuit of them, overtook and cut them to juocos. 

Clemency is not a common M'oakncss in the Mahratta 
character, and according to the report of those en- 
gaged in this ex]>loit, not a .single man of seven 
hundred escaped with Ids life. “ It is certain,” adds 
an historian who had the best moans of infomation,* 

“ that none of them ever appeared to contradict the 
assertion.”! 

Tho tide of success now flowed steadily in favour 
of the British cause. D’Autueil continued to retire 
and his force to dimini.sh. Further resistance appear- 
ing hopeless, if not im])ossil)lo, he surrendered with 
tho whole force remaining wdth him, consisting of 
only one hundred Europeans (thirty-flve of whom 
were British deserters), four hundred native infantry, 
and about throe hundred and forty cavalry. A con- 
sklorable quantity of military stores passed into 
the hands of tho conquerors, and a large amount of 
money was expected, it being known that D’Antueil 
had with him a considerable sum. This expectation, 
however, was disappointed, tho wary Frenchman 
having contrived to secrete a gi'cat jiart of it among 
his personal baggage, which he was j)ermitted to carry 

* Orme. 

t There are some variations between the accounts of Orme and 
Col. Lawrence of this attempt of the French to surprise the Eng- 
lish, affecting in some instances the events themselves, hut more 
frequently the order in which they occuried. In the text, care 
has been talcen to exclude all details which appear to he contra- 
dicted hy either writer, or to he incon<»istcnt with either. 
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CHAP. n. away witlimit oxaniiimlion. A papt of tho romaiader 
w’!iH oiubczzlcrl by tbe troops on botli sides, so that 
not more than fifty tbonsancl rupees ■wore regularly 
taken possession of for tlio ])eiiofit of tlic eaptors. 

Tlie jirogreHsive success of tlio British arms bad 
materially atreeted tlio state of affairs in tho island 
of S(‘riiigbiun. The scarcity of supplies, and tho 
small probability of eftectimlly removing this cliffi- 
eidty, lilt' eonstnut annoyance sustained from tho 
Miiglish posts, and the exjiectation, almost amounting 
to certainly, that these attacks would hccomo more 
fretiuent, as well as more alarming — those causes 
ttmded to chill the frieiidsliip of the native cliiofs 
wlu) had brought tlieir troops to tho service of 
Cliunda Sahih, and gradually to detach them from 
bis interest. The greater part of thorn demanded 
tlieir dismissal, a demand wdifcli ho was in no 
condition to resist, and the recpiest being granted, 
many of tlu' dismissed parties passed forthwith 
without hesitation into the service of tho British, 
Tlio desertions, and tho fatal blow inflicted on tho 
]<'’rencli interest by the surrender of D’Aiiteuil, ren- 
<lered the prospects of Chanda Sahib gloomy imlocd, 
He had vainly emhaivoiired to urge tho Froiich 
eoiiiiminder, Law, to a more enterprising coui’so of 
action, and tlu' time when such a course could have 
availed was no^v ])aHsod. The health, too, of the 
" nmhitioiiH as]iiruut to the' government of the Car- 

natic had given way under the presanre of mental 
anxiety, and without the means of evading tho dif- 
ficultieH which surrounded liinn or the energy to 
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attempt to force his way through them to a place of cha.p. ii. 
safety, his thoughts were no longer turned upon 
either of those objects. Only one termination of his 
wretched fortunes was before him, and the solo 
question for his determination was, whose captive 
he should become. By the advice of Law, he was 
dissuaded from surrendering to the Kngiish, and 
induced to trust his person for a time to native faith. 

On the motives which prompted the advice, different 
conjectures have been offered. It has been inferred 
by one writer tliat Law acted in the belief (cer- 
tainly well warranted), that Mahomet Ali would not 
hesitate to sacrifice his rival to his safety, if the 
opportunity were offered to him, and that the Bri- 
tish commander would not withhold the desired 
victim from his revenge by another, f the latter 
part of this solution is rejected as incredible, and 
Law’s conduct is ascribed to the conviction that, by 
a surrender to the English, the cause of Chunda 
Sahib, and consequently that of the French, would 
be more peimanently and irretrievably injured, than 
by captivity under the capricious counsels of any 
native power with whom the life of the prisoner 
would be safe. This condition it was not easy to 
ensure ; but the probable danger to the life of the 
French ally was not to be put in comparison with 
the positive disadvantage which would result to the 
FrefRSl cause from placing him in the hands of the 
English. Chunda Sahib, knowing little of the cha- 
racter of his European opponents, might not unna- 
* This is Orme’s view of the subject. t Col. Wilks. 
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CHAP- 1!, tumlly distrust tliem. At tlio same time, it is eor- 
tain that neither his knowledge of the chai’acter of 
tlie native' powers auioiig whom he had to choose a 
keeper, nor Ids own )>()Hition witli relation to several 
of 1 hem, wen* calculated to afford any cncoTirago- 
ment to trust them with the custody of his iicrsou. 
'flu* (laiigt'r of reposing confidence in some of tlieso 
powcMv, mid the imdiility of otliers to rentier assist- 
ance, are thus described liy Orme : — The nabob, 
Mahomet Ali, wtis out of the c|ueHtiou ; tho Myso- 
reans Clumda Sahib knew would make use of him 
as ft means to oblige the nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments he had made with them, and tho Mnlmittas 
would sell him to the higher bidder of the two ; the 
I’fdygars wt're not strong enough, nor were their 
troojis situated couvenieutly to effect his eHca])0.” 
Such were the prospects of Chnnda Suhih with refo- 
rcuce to several of tlie native powers. Tanjorc 
reniaiiu’d for consideration, mid here tlie exjiJoeta- 
tion of fidelity in tlie one jiarty and of safety to the 
other could ho hut slender. Chuiida bahih had 
iakcii anns against tho King of Tanjore, and had led 
his troops against that numarch’s eaiiital. Diasimn- 
Ifttion might affect to forget this ground of enmity, 
while tho fortune of Clumda Sahib was prosperous; 
but it was sure to he rcmmuborcd, whon ho was ro- 
dtiml from tlic condition of a ]iowerful chief with a 
'' vast amiy at his disposal, to that of a man di'privod 

of ftll means of self-defence and an humble sujipUant 
for hi.s life and liberty. One gleam of hope broke 
in. The King of Tanjore ditl not command Ips 
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troops in person, and tlio general, Moimckjoe, had chap* ii, 
boon deprived of those military rewards which ho 
thought his due, through the enmity ol' the prime 
minister. The general being thus at variance with 
the minister, and dissatiislied with tlm sovereign, it 
was caJcnlated that his r('.sentm('nt against llio in- 
vader of Tanjon' would not ho very strong, and on 
this miserahh' Iioix' Clmnda Kaldi) ventured to rest. 

A negotiation was coinmoiieod, ’wlneh rvas managed 
Ity. Monaedejee with ail tlie success derived from 
dealing witli a man who Iiad no resource hut to 
yield. Its completion was hastened by a represen- 
tation from Monaolcjec of tlio necessity of a speedy 
eonclnsion, lest the advauec of the English should 
deprive him of the jiower of ensuring the safety of 
Cluiuda Saliib, a danger of which the negotiators 
on fcJio other side were fully aware. Still they hesi- 
tated; and their anxic'tyto discover and obtain some 
bettor security than a Mahratta promise, led to a 
private interview hotween Law and Monuckjeo, in 
which a demand was made of hostages for the safety 
of Chunda Sahib. To this demand it was replied, 
that if treachery were designed, no hostage would 
prevent it ; that the act of giving any would betray 
the secret of the negotiation, and that the escape 
of Chunda Saliib would thereby bo rendered im- 
jnucticahle. These arguments were not the only 
means employed to remove the scruples of the 
French officer. One pledge of fidelity could be 
given without tUfficulty and vsdthout danger; and 
Monackjee did not refrain from tendering the same 

K 2 
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CHAT. II. security for the safety of Chunda Sahib, which tha 
latter had afforded for his friendly intentions in in- 
troducing his troops into Trichinopoly. Ho bound 
liimself by tho most solemn oath to perform the 
articles of his engagement, and pmyc’d that his own 
weapons might bo tunied to his d{>Htrtu’ti<tu if he 
failed. That eiig'ageinent ohligrd him to convey the 
fugitive, under an escort of liorse, to a Frenidi set- 
tlement ; and, in addition to the weight of tho 
general’s oath, tho sineority of Ids purpose* was 
confirmed hy tho teslimony of one of his oflicers, 
who assured Law that he was apiioiuted to com- 
mand tho escort, and exhibitod a pahunpiin wliieh 
had boon prepared for tho journey. Whether or 
not the oath, with its corroborative testimony, 
dispelled tho doubts which had previously <'xisted, 
cannot ho known, but those hy whom ihoy were 
entertained were not in a condition to insist on 
any other security, and Chunda Htihih proceeded 
to tho camp of Monackjeo, lie ex])ec’fed a guard to 
ensure his safety ; and a guard was ready to receive 
him. But, instead of taking his place in the palan- 
quin which had been made ready for his journey, ho 
was forced into a tent, and there loaded with irons. 
The news was immediately spread through tho camp, 
and the fate of the prisoner became an object of In- 
tense anxiety to all parties. In tho morning a con- 
ference was held on the sxibjcct, when great diversity 
of opinion prevailed. No one suggested tho fulfil- 
ment of the engagement ]>y which Chunda Sahib had 
been entrapped into captivity ; but there wore many 
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oompctitors for the office of keeping him in safe chap, ii, 
cnstocly, or consigning him to the still safer custody ' 
of the grave. The nabob Mahomet Ali, the Tanjore 
general Mnnaclcjc'c, the commander of the Mysore 
troops, and the chief of the Mahratta force, all con- 
tended for the possessiou of the jicrson of Chtmda 
Sahib; and Major Lawrence, "wdio was present, seeing 
no chanco of ngrei'ment, pi‘o])osod that he should bo 
givi'U up to the British and confined in one of their 
setthnnents. In resisting this pro])osal, the other 
claimants were once again nnanimous ; and the meet- 
ing broke up •\\dthout coming to any decision. Two 
days afterwards, the cause of dispute was removed, 

A follower of Monackjee entered the tent, where 
lay tlie defeated candidatti for the governmemt of the 
Carnatic, liowed doivn by sickness, bonds, and mental 
suffering. He needed not to speak his errand. The 
prisoner too clearly understood it, yet still clinging 
to hope, wluno reasonable hope could not exist, im- 
})lorod that ho might he permitted to sec Monackjee, 
on the plea that ho had something of importance to 
communicate. But the business of his ferocious 
visitor was not negotiation. The captive’s request 
was answered by a thrust which pierced his heart ; 
and the asstxssiii, having thus done his work, cut off 
his victim’s head as evidence of the deed. This was 
immediately sent to Mahomet Ali, who, after gi'ati- 
fying himself and his court with an inspection of it, 
directed that it should he publicly exhibited for the 
pleasure of the multitude. 

There is some difficulty in imdcrslancling the 
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CHAP. ir. motives of Monackjee in thus putting to death a 
man, by whose escape he might certainly have ob- 
tained considerable advantage. Colonel Wilks justly 
regards it as incredible, that he should have mur- 
dered his prisoner simply for the purpose of prevent- 
ing disputes among the confederates, and ■without 
securing his price. His solution of the I'natter, 
founded on native authority, is, that Chunda Sahib 
was murdered at the instigation of Mahomet Ali ; 
and as Monackjec was not likely to perpetrate the 
crime merely from motives of courtesy to the nabob, 
it is to be presumed that its price was either paid or 
promised. 

The conduct of Major Lawrence, with regard to 
the unhappy prisoner, has been thought equivocal ; 
and tlic malice of Dupleix founded on it a ciiarge of 
participating in the guilt of the murder. The charge 
was too incredible to be believed by any one; yet it is 
to bo lamented that, for his OAvn honour as well as 
for that of his country. Major Lawrence did not act 
with gTcater firmness and decision. But while no 
one can penise the history of the conference and its 
results without entertaining such feeling, it must bo 
recollected that, at this time, the English had not 
approached that degree of power and importance in 
India which they have since attained. They were 
■mere auxiliaries in the contest carried on for the 
government of the Carnatic, and had but recently 
ventured to take any part in the dangerous field of 
Indian politics. Major Lawrence, though an excel- 
lent officer, possessed little of the daring and in- 
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(lejiendont genius of Clive, and lie might bolievo chap. ii. 
that, in claiming for the morchaiits whom he served 
the right of arhitrating on the differcucoH of native 
powers, ho should ondaugm* tliose trading interests 
which it was his duty to jirotect. In this view, Major 
Lawnmee may claim an honourable aecjuitLal, though 
it must lie wished that the phief command of the 
Britisli force laid at this time been held by somo one, 
wlio would have felt justified in adopting a holder 
[lolicy at tlio call of humanity, good faith, and national 
honour. 

Tho merits or domcvilH of Chunda Sahib allect 
not the (|uestions conuee.ted w'ith his betrayal and 
murder ; hut the examination of the eventful eha])- 
tor of liis life cannot he clo.sed without some refer- 
ence to tlieni. All testimonies concur in rendering 
honour to his military talents, and what is more re- 
markable, they are nearly as uuauimous in ascribing 
to him the qualities of benevolence, humanity, and 
generosity. It is not easy to diseeru tho ojieratiou of 
any of these virtues in the means by wliich ho made 
himself mastw’ of Triohiuopoly. Ormo, indeed, after 
recording that Clunula Sahib was generally acknow- 
h'dgt'd to have been a bravo, benevolent, humane, and 
generous man. adds tlio qualifying clause, “ as princes 
go in lliiulostau.” Mahometan judgment upon his 
character would seem to be more just, for Colonel 
Wilks states that his death is hardly ever mentioned 
by a Mussulman, hut as a manifestation of Almighty 
veugeaucc. While national calamity may justly he 
regarded as a visitatittu for national guilt, the spirit 
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of Cliristiaiiity wll render thoso wliono it infliienora 
slow in drawing a similar eonolusioii in the case of 
individuals. But under whatever inqueasions the 
event ho considered, no one can fail to he struck hy 
the remarlcahle fact, that ujion the very spot where 
Cliunda Sahib had, by a false oath U])on a conubTfeit 
Koran, set at nought tlu* lionds (if friendlv alliainn' 
and good fuitli — tlieiv, after the e.viiiratioi) of sixteen 
yeans, laisnared by a siiuilnr net of jieHidy, did be 
meet his death hy the hand of an assasNin. Fiction 
affordH not a more (‘xtraordiiiary illuHtralion of poe- 
tical justice than is fiiiTiished ])y tlu' tei'ininalion of 
the life of Chnnda Sahib. 

The fortuno of those whom Chunda Sahib had 
quitted, so unhappily for himself, remains to he no- 
ticed. Bcjfoi'o hi.s departure, the Ej^glish force had 
received a battering train from Dcvi-cottah, and tins 
French commander had been required to surrender at 
discretion. Subsequently a more jien'iiijilory demand 
was made, and Law, being at length convinced of that 
which ho was reluctant to believe — that D’Antueil 
and his force had fallen into thelmnds of the British, 
requested a personal conference with Major .Lawrence*. 
The result was that, after much altercation, i>artly 
grounded on the anomalous position of the English 
and French, in thus being at v'ar in India while in 
Europe they were in peace, tenns wore agreed upon 
and a capitulation signed. The officers were to de- 
part on parole, the privates to remain ])risoners, the 
deserters to be pardoned. On the 3rd of June, Cap- 
tain Dalton took possession of Seringham, with the 
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artillery and military force. The troops immediately chap, ii, 
in the French service were marched to Fort St, Da- 
vid ; those of their allies were suffered quietly to dis- 
perse. Thus, without a ])attle, ended the struggle 
to secure to Chunda Hahih the government of the 
Carnatic, on the very day which closed his earthly 
career. 


« 
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CKAPTER TIT 

TiXE Ruceofis wliicli bad att(,nulo(l tho oiiorations of 
A. 0.1752. Il'o Tbi'ce engaged in the cause of Maboiuet. AH, it 
was tho desire of Major Lawrence to improve. iTc' 
accordingly urged upon tbe nabob the neci'ssity of 
proceeding to the reduction of tbo.se })arts of (lui 
Carnatic wbicb bad not yet been Rubjected to liis 
auLbority. The propriety of tiiis advice (‘ould not 
bo disputed; but tbougb calculated iililui to advance 
the interests and gratify tlic vanity of tlie prince, lu! 
manifested a reluctance to act upon it, wbicli, to tluf 
British commanders, wa.s unaccountable. 'I’lio mys- 
tery was at length explained. 'L'he jirico at whicli 
Mahomet All bad agreed to purchase tho aid of My- 
sore was, the cession to that poAver of Tricbinojioly 
and all its dependencies, down to Capo Comorin.*' 
Under this agreement, Nunjeraj, the Mysorean com- 
mfinder, demanded the transfer of the fortress which 
bad just surrendered, Mahomet Ali objected, but 
Nunjeraj refused to inarch unless his demand Avere 
complied with. Men are .seldom at a loss for rea- 
sons to justify a course vdiich they are clisposetl to 
follow, and on such occasion, s tbe ingenuity of Ori- 

Wilks’s Historical Sketches, vol. i. jjage 277. 
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cntal diplomacy is never baffled. Mahomet Ali chap. hi. 
adduced numerous arguments witli the view of con- 
vincing Major Lawrence and Nunjeraj that he ought 
not to 8um*nd('r Trichinopoly. With the former ho 
found litth' difficulty, hut tlie Mysorean loader was 
not HO cawily satiKiit>d. Some of the reasons of Ma- 
homet Ali were designed to shew that ho was not 
])ound to fullil his engagemeuts at all; others, that 
tlu! stipulation under which the surrender of Trichi- 
nopoly was required ought not to ho fulfilled at that 
particular period. One point urged hy the nabob 
was, that the provisions of the tresaty had been 
extorted from him hy c'xtrmne. distress, and that tho 
Mysorean chieftain could not havii expected that 
tlu'y should he obs(?rved. Mahomet Ali also claimed 
tho credit of acting from higher motives than a 
regard to self-interoBt. II(‘, it was represented, was 
but n deputy of tho J\fogiil cunperor, deriving his 
authority from that sovereign, and holding it only 
during his pleasure ; to transfer to another any part 
of the dominions thus committed ter his charge 
would, it was urged, be a broach of duty which 
could not fail to bring, both uj)on himself and his 
allies, the vengeance of the supreme authority of 
Delhi. The argumentative resources of Mahomet 
Ali were not yet exhausted. He charged his ally 
with misinterpreting the terms of their engagement. 

Mo maintained, that it never was agreed that tho 
sim-ender of tlu' fortress of Trichinopoly should ho 
tho prico of its capture, nor was it roasonahlo that 
such a ])riec should be paid; hut he professed him- 
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CHAT. iiL Bclf willing to give it up, wlicn, by the aid of Mysore*, 
he should bo placed in. quiet possession of his other 
dominions — and this, notwithstanding the expecta- 
tion of obtaining it was, in his judgment, too extra- 
vagant to have been entertained by Ntnijeniii— - riuI 
notwithstauding also the incujaicily of Mahomet AH 
to alic'uate, witlmut (In' jiertniHsion of tin* Mogul (>ia» 
jieror, any ])ortion of llui territories over which he 
exercised a delegated authority. This j)ost|ione- 
inent of tlui transfer of Triebiintjioly was defended 
on the ground that, if tlie gov(‘riiment of Mysore 
were at once put in possession of its reward, it 
miglit withhold that future {issislanct' uiiitdi tiu< 
nabob required for tlie coiiquost of liis other domi- 
nions : a result certainly not improbable. Tlie 
consistency of these arguments with eacli otlu'r it 
is ha])inly not necessary to vindicate. They were 
adapted for tlie use of dilh'rent times, diflerent .ser- 
vices, and different persons. Some were for Major 
Lawrence, others for the Mysoreans, In estimating 
the motives of Mahomet Ali, they may all he pa«s(*d 
by, the fact being simply, that ho was resolvt’d not 
to part with Trichinopoly if it were possilde to 
retain it. Tlio state of affairs caused by the refusal 
of the nabob to execute an engagement with My- 
sore, which had been kept secret from the British, 
was productive of great embarrassment to the last- 
named power. Major Lawrence applied for instruc- 
tions from the presidency, and both the contending 
parties made applications to tlio same quarter. But 
the British authorities refused to interfere, and only 
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recommeiidod to tho disputants an amicable adjust- chap. hi. 
mont of tlieir differences. 

The office of a mediator, thus declined by the 
yoprosontatives of tho East India Company, >vas 
readily taken up by tho Mahratta chieftain, Morari 
How. This ))crfion havinpf had tho good fortune to 
secure tho ooniidenco of both parties, entered upon 
liis duties in form. A conference was agreed upon, 
which took place in tho nabob’s palace, and was 
graced by his iiorsonal presence. The iirtcrests of 
Mysore wore under tho care of -two commissioners 
specially deputed for tho jraiposc. Captain Dalton, 
an English officer in command of tho garrison, was 
present as a spectator. Tlio performances of the 
day coinmencod by a long speech from tho Mahratta, 
who enlarged upon the circumstances which had led 
to tho connection of Mahomet Ali with Mysore, and 
on tho events which had followed. When his hearers 
and himself had boon sufficiently gratified by the 
display of his cloquouco, Morari Row produced the 
treaty on which tho decision of the question at issue 
mainly depended, and, with tho air of an honest and 
impartial umpire, called upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil 
his engagement hy tho delivery of Trichinopoly. 

The nabob perfomed his part no less admirably, 
lie listened to the harangue of his friend with pa- 
tience, acknowledged his obligations to Mysore with 
becoming gratitude, and expressed his resolution to 
fulfil his engagement in due time. But he claimed 
indulgence, because, having no considerable fortified 
town but Tricliinopoly, he was for the present un- 
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CHAP. ni. provided with any place to wdiicdi he could reinow* 
~ his family. When tho whoh* of the* province of 
Arcot should ho reduced to olwdic'iice, the difficulty 
would no longer exist ; and, to give time for the pur- 
pose, ho required a res]Mte of two moutliH, n( the 
('Ud of wliich pcu'iod Tricliimquily should he gheti 
up. This expo.sition of tin* iuteiilioiiH of .Mnhortiet 
All was jK'rfectly satisfactory to his friend the J\Iah- 
rattii; the conference (eriniuated, and (h(‘ My.sor(*au 
coiiiuiissioiiers withdrew, ft was now no longer 
necessary to pre.serve the lone uhiidi hud heen pre- 
viously inaintaiued. The chief actor in (he scene 
wdiieh had just closed itssumed a new character, in 
, which no eyes hut those of tlie iiahoh and Captain 
Palton were permitted to view’ him. Casting (df 
the Htdemu dignity of the unqdre, and assuming a 
deportment at oiice confidential and courtly, tho 
versatile Mahratta ('xpressed a hope that tin* nalxdj 
attached no importance to what he had saiil in pre- 
sence of tho Mysorean commissi oners ; and to shew 
that his penetration into the views of otluw was 
not inferior to his skill in concealing liis own, he fur- 
ther intimated his conviction tliat tlie uahoh had 
no intention of jiorfonning the promise whieh h© 
had then made. Tho acute jicrception of Morari 
Row, 80 far from offending the nabob, seemed to 
win his affection. Charmed not more by tho friendly 
disposition than by tbe ju’ofouud sagacity of tin* 
Mahratta, Mahomet Ali presented him with a draft 
for 60,000 rupees, as a retaining foe for iiis services, 
with a promise of as much more if he could sueceod 
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in procuring relief from tlie Mfilment of the treaty, chap. hi. 
Morai’i Row readily accepted hotli the money and 
the oommissioii, intending at all events to profit 
from hotii parties, and, if possible, to overreach both 
by obtaining Trichinopoly for himself. 

This in(rigiu) lias been treated at greater length 
tlian it would deserve, did it not afford a curious 
illn.stration of the state of fooling too common among’ 
tlio native state's, and of tlio difficulties with which 
liui'opean statesmen have to contend in the course 
of negotiations, where the avowed and the secret 
ohjocts of the parties engaged are at variance, where 
promises arc given without the slightest intention of 
rodooming them, where the most elaborate schemes 
of deception and chicanery are formed and carried 
into effect, where no credit can bo attached to the 
most solemn ])rofcssiona, and where an intense sel- 
fishness, unchecked by any rc8traint.s of morality or 
honour, is the solo principle of action. 

The disputes, jealousies, and private designs of 
the native powers, placed a bar on the prosecution 
of the object for which they were ostensibly brought 
together. Under the expectation that aflairs would 
bo arranged between the nabob and the Mysoreans, 
tins British troops had marched from Tricfiinopoly, 
to aid in establishing the authority of Mahomet Ali 
in other parts of the dominions which he claimed. 

The troops of the nabob and bis allies wore to fol- 
low; but neither Mysoreans nor Mahrattas wore 
willing to move. Their inertness, and the informa- 
tion winch reached the British commander as to the 
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CHAT, in, probable result of bis advaudng, induced liim to 
return two days after be bad quitted Tricbinopoly. 
The presence of the British troops brou^flit about 
the appeaiunco of an accoinniodation. The nalfob 
made over to tlio Mysore general the revenues of 
the island of Soringlmin, and of smut* adjacent dis- 
tricts, which the latter Avas to collect for hiniself ; 
the promise of surrendering Trieliinopoly at the emd 
of two montliH Avas rcqaaited, and in the meantime 
Mahomet Ali ngrec'd to reeeivi* into (he eity seven 
liuudred troops, provided tliey wm-tv not Mahmttas, 
for hy this time the uahoh had hecome susjiieiftns of 
his favourite advoe^ito and ally. On these' eondilions, 
the assistance of Mysore was tf) bo cemlinued. This 
arrangement ausAvored the puri)08e of both parlies, 
which Avas to gain time and oj)portuiuty for efli'cting 
special ohjects. Mahomet Ali Avas not prejiared to 
convert his ally of Mysore into an avoAved enc'iuy, 
because it Avould interfere Avitb his prospects {>f ob- 
taining tlio yet unsubdued districts to Avhicb ho laid 
claim; while Nunjoraj aatis wc'll pleased that the 
nabob and his English allies sliould <lopart for this 
or any otiior purpose, as their absonett Avaa neces- 
saiy to enable him to put into practice the de- 
sign which he had fonned of possessing himself of 
Trichinopoly. Ifis desires and expectations were to 
a certain extent gratified. Tlio nahoh marched to 
the northward, accompanied by a British force con- 
sisting of five hundred Europeans and two tliousand 
five hundred sepoys ; leaving only two hundred Ibi- 
ropeans and fifteen hundred sepoys in garrison at 
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Trichinopoly, under tlie command of Captain Dal- chap. hi. 
ton. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas were to follow ; 
but their commanders chose that they should remain 
where they were. The army of the naboli was fur- 
ther w'-oalccnod by the secession of Mouackjee and 
%is troops, in conaoqnonoe of the authorities of Tan- 
joro diHap])r(wing of tlio proimsal to give up Trichi- 
nopoly tf( llu! Mysore government. Other chieftains 
followed the oxamjile of Mouackjee and departed 
with their ti’oo[)S, and Mahomet Ali ivas thus left 
without any efficient support oxcoj>t that which, he 
received from the British. 

Mahomet Ali, and a large part of the British 
force, had uo sooner loft Trichinopoly than the 
designs of Nnujeraj hccame apparent. His first 
attempt was directed to corrapt a corps of Maho- 
met Ali’s troops, whom he had the satisfaction of 
finding not indisjiosod to his purpose. Largo sums 
of money wore expended in bribing these men, and 
the liberality of Nunjoraj would proliahly have been 
rewarded with success, had not its fame reached the 
ears of Captain Dalton. That officer, previously on 
his guard, now redoubled his vigilance, causing the 
artillery on the rampai-ts to be pointed every even- 
ing inwards, towards the quarters of the Mysore 
troops who had been admitted within the iilace, and 
those of the corps upon whoso cupidity Nunjoraj had 
practised. Other precautions followed. At an in- 
spection of the amy, the troops who had been tam- 
pered with were ordered to deliver np the flints of 
their guns for the alleged purpose of being replaced 
voi,. I. r. 
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CHAP. HI. "by better. This proceeding ccmviiiced the oflieeis 
through whom the brih(^ of Ntiiyeraj hatl been con* 
veyedj that the transaction was no longer a secret ; 
and their only course being now to make their peace 
in the best manner that oflerefl, they voluntarily 
communicated to the British commander tliat which 
he already knew, protested that they had taken 
Niinjcraj’s money from no other motive than the 
influence) of compa.ssion for the <listro«s of their 
men, who had received .scarcely any ])ay for nine 
mouths, ami implored forgiveness. To aid their 
suit, aird attest their sincerity, they brought the 
money which they had received, and which, judging 
from the shai’o of the principal officers (10,600 
rupees), appeared to have boon dispensed with no 
niggard hand. “ Captain Dalton,” says Onne, “marie 
them few reproaches.” Whether his forhearaneo 
was occasioned by a belief in tlie sineerity of their 
repentance and a c{)nvicti()n of their returning Jide- 
lity, or whether it originated in some other motive, 
the historian does not relate. But it is certain that, 
notwithstanding the signs of ])onitenco which they 
had maiijfostod, Captain Dalton did not think their 
continuance at Triohinopoly desirable- lie accord- 
ingly dispatched them to join their master, Mahomet 
Ali. 

Neither the discouragement of defeat, nor the 
unpleasant consciousness of having expended money 
without return, withhold Nunjoraj from pursuing 
the object on which he had set his mind 5 and it 
now occurred to him that the assassination of Capj- 
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tain Dalton and of KIioir-o-Deen, the brother-in- chap. hi. 
law of Mahomcst Ali, wonkl he important stops to- 
wards its attaiinnenit. Among sucli a popuhition as 
then hdinbitod and Rurmnudod Triclunopoly, it was 
not didioult to find iimtnunents for lliiH or any other 
base {mrpoHi'. Moveral porsona were to asHiRt in. ex- 
oentiiig tiui dark conmiisHion, Jnit its fortune was 
not better (ban Unit of the plan by whioli it had 
1)0011 (ircH'edofl. Jntelligeneo was obtained of the 
design, and two of those who wore to have carried 
it into etfecL were arrested. Nnnjeraj was rc'jiroacbed 
with this atrocious attempt, but, as might baxe been 
oxpoctod, he denied all knowledge of it. The two 
men who liad l)een .secured were each senlenced to 
l»e lilowu from the nmutli of a gun, but the human- 
ity of Nuujeraj, or some other feeling, iiulucod him 
to intorfiosc for their protection. Ho did not indeed 
a])pear personally aa a siqiplicant for mercy towards 
those whom he had instigated to crime. Ilis assump- 
tion of such an office would have been inexpedient 
and jirohahly vain ; ho therefore had recourse to the 
Mahratta chief, Morari Jiow, who readily entering 
into the amiable feelings of hi.s friend, solicited from 
Captain Dalton the pardon of the guilty men. In 
conHi'C[uoncc' of this intercession, Uic criminals es- 
caped with no severer ]miu.shment than the terror of 
having been hound to the muzzles of two guns, pro- 
paratoiy, aa they believed, to their execution. This 
unexpected exercise of mercy is ascrilied by Orme 
to the reluctance of Kheir-o-Dceu to offend the 
Mahrattast but it was certainly injudicious, and is 
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III. not unfitly charactoriziecl tiy a latov writop* jib unao- 
oountablo. Ite effect -wan sliowTi in micwcd attoniiitB 
to corrupt tlio fidelity of tlie garriHoii. An (tvertnn' 
was made to a native oflic(*r in connnand <tf one 
Inmdrecl and eighty sepoys, ijy two agents of Nnn- 
j6Wi,|, whose ntission was authenticated hy the jf(4S- 
RCfision of engagenuuitH signed J)y their master. But 
th('.se ennsHarit'H made* an unfortunate choice of n 
Huhject for the comineucement of their phictiee. 
The, man whom they addressed, an (dd atul faithful 
servant of the Comjnuiy, acknowledged the' favour 
intended him in a manner at once nnexfU'cled and 
undosired, lie soiml the jiarties ))y wliom his fide- 
lity liad boon jissailed, and carrieci llunn to (’ajdain 
Dalton. Wlietlior the charily of thes Mahratta 
chief was exhausted, or wlietlu'r his good tdlieoH 
were on tin's occasion exerted in vain, does not ap- 
])car, but tlu* men were executed ; and tin* resiiK 
of this stop was, that Nunjeraj could lu'nct'forwnn! 
find among his own people none )>ohl enough to un- 
dertake tlu) work either of corniption or assassina- 
tion. ITo was obliged, tliorc'fon', to stadc elsewhere 
for emissaries, and after a sliort interval he imagined 
that ho had found in an T5nro[)pan tins person of 
whom he was in soarcli. Tl)t‘ individual thus ho- 
noured with the notice of the Mysorean loadm* was 
a Neapolitan, named Clement I'^ovcno. Tijis man, 
who had been long re.siclent in India, had the com- 
mand of a company in tlie service of Mahomet Aii, 
and in the exercise of his duty had frequent ly the 
* Col. Wilks, 
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guard over tlio Froncli prisoners in tlie city. In chap, hi. 
addition to liis military occnpatioi],s I’overio was 
engaged in trading pursuits, wliieli Itnl him into 
tlio Mysorean camp, and from Ids kuowtedgo of 
tho native languages lie had sometimes acted as 
HU interprelc'i* lK'L\V(>en Captain Dalton ami Nuu- 
.jewij. ()p[ioii unities, theivfore, wore net wanting 
for connimnieatiou with Doverio, and of one of 
tliest' Nuiijeraj availed liiinsidf to seek his assistauce 
in gelling jiossessiou of tho town. To shew the 
leasihility of the project, Nimjeraj aliirmed tliat, in 
atldition to the Mysorean troojia in garri.son, lie had 
many friends in tlio town ; and to connect Uk' in- 
ten'st of the .stranger with his own, lu' held out a 
promise of large reward. I’overio met the overture 
with the air of a man wlio is not indisposed to com- 
[diance, hut who sei's difficulties and dangers which 
reijuire some cousideration. lie said that ho mast try 
tlu! (lisjKwition of his olficcas and left Nunjera) under 
the inijiression that his object was likely to ho 
attained. On his return to tho town, Povorio’s first 
act was to ])rocoed to Caiitaiu Dalton, to wlioin ho 
made a free eomnmnieation of all that passed with 
Nimjeraj. He wa,s iu-structed to return to the camp 
on the next day, and avow his willingness to under- 
take the task for which his service had boon, sought, 
lie did so ; and his management of the affair was so 
dexterous, that he succeeded in entirely securing the 
confidence of the Mysorean loader. A jilan of ope- 
rations was arranged, and the terms of carrying it 
into effect fixed. An agreement embodying those 
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CHAP. Ill, terms was drawn up, sfgned hy Povorio and Nunje- 
raj, aud solemnly impressed witt the ^ireat seal f»f 
Mjfsore. By tliis inatruraont it was stipulated that 
Powerio should receive 20,(H)t) rupecK for !ii» fH'rttrt- 
iial beaeflt, and 11,000 more to buy fire-arms. With 
these he wns to arm the Prendi prisoners, w'ho wmre 
to be sot at lil)(>rty for tb(‘ ])urposo of aiding iu the 
capture of tlu» place', HimultaneouHly with ttieir 
release, Poverio was to seize on tlie gtite iiearcat the 
place where the Mysoreans w'(;re encamped, and to 
hoist a rod flag as a signal for tin* army to move to 
take possoHsiou of the town. That nothing might 
ho wanting to ensure success, six resoluto niflians 
wore provide.d, wlioso t^spccial duty it was to watch 
for Ca[)tain Ilalton’s apj)canuic(5 after the alarm w'as 
given, and to dispatch him. Hitherto all went W’cll 
for the purpose of the Britisli commander. Ho liatl 
made the ttec(\ssaiy preparations for defenci^ w'ilhout 
exciting suajiiciou of his connection with tin* visits of 
Poverio to the Mysore camp, or Jiis cognizanc<‘ of 
the ])lan which had hcon arrangi'd with Nnnjeraj. 
All the cannon that could ])e brought to hear on the 
Mysorean camp was pre])ared to greet the enemy 
on his approach, and about seven Imndred mcm wens 
concealed near the gatew'ay wdiero admission wm 
expected, ready to receive the intruders in a nmnner 
not anticipated. But tlm attempt never wjw made, 
having lieen frustrated in an extraordinary maiinor. 
When all his arrangements were completed, Captain 
Dalton informed Mahomet All’s brother-in-law of 
the design which had been kid to siui'jriso the place, 
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and of the means which had heou provided for its chap. hi. 
defeat. Tho representative of the nabol> regarded 
the matter in a very different liglit from Captain 
Dalton. Ho had no disposition to encounter the 
iitoanf of an attack, and, in the language of Major 
Lawrence, cmiHulting nothing but his fears, he sent 
a niessage to Nunjoraj, informing him that his plot 
was discovtu’etl and that nieoHures had hcien taken to 
prevent its execution. This sto]) he deemed a mastor- 
stroko of j)olicy, and communicated the intelligence 
of it to Captain Dalton with much sclf-gratulation, 

Nuiyoriy, as miglit have been expeetod, abstained 
from any attempt again.st the city, and not thinking 
himself quite safe within the rcacli of it,s guns, re- 
moved lus cam]) to some distance. Ilis disappoint- 
ment sought relief in inflicting vengeance on Povc- 
rio, for whoso pemon, dead or alive, he offered a 
large reward. This led to a recommendation from 
Major Lawrence to retort on tho enemy with their 
own weapons. Captain Dalton continued to hold 
frequent conferoneos botli with Nimjeraj and Morari 
Row; and Major Lawrence’s advice wag, that ad- 
vantage should bo taken of one of these opportuni- 
ties to seize the two native generals. The authori- 
ties of the presidency decided against this suggestion, 
and it cannot lie doubted that they decided rightly. 

To turn the perfidy of Nunjeraj to its own discom- 
fiture — ^to make Poverio the instrument of hringing 
on the head of the man who would have seduced 
him from his duty the mischief intended for those 
who had a lawful claim to hi,s fidelity, was a course 
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CHAP. 111. to which the most scrupulous moralist can scarwly 
ohjeot. Hut to take advantaKC of an opportunity 
where confidence was implied and dauf^tw ctndd not 
ho expected, to seize the pemons of men who, faith hw 
as they were, were still recognized n« allies, won Id 
liave brought irretrievable <lisgrace upon the lirilish 
Jinitie. Witli regard (o NunjentJ, nfc least, it Is quite 
true that his rep(‘at<'d attempts on the life of Cap- 
tain Dalton divested liitn (d’lill ehiim to forheartince, 
on any grounds of personal c<insid(<mtiorj. But the 
charaeter of the British nation recpiired that, even 
towards a peifidious ally, the usages of ('iviiized men 
should he ohsemd; and that retribution, if it reaehed 
him, should find its way through a channel unconta- 
miiiaU'd liy dishonour. All Englishmen wdm respect 
the good name of their country have reason to rejoicts 
in the decision of tlio authorities at tlio pri-si<leney 
on this occasion. 

The hollow friendship which sulisisted between 
the respcctivo jjartics congi'egateii in tlu' ueighhour- 
liood of Tvicliinopoly eoutimied until Iht! {‘Xpira- 
tion of the two months fixed as the date* at which 
the surrender of the towm to Niiujeraj was to take 
place. A formal demand was then made of it ; hut 
Mahomet All’s hrotlier, whose courage always heat 
high when no iramodiato danger was to he appre- 
heuded, met the call in a spirit of lofty indig- 
nation. He reproached the messengers of Nunjemj 
with the treachery of tlioir master, the proof tjf 
which ho exhibited in tlm agreement with Bovtwio 
hearing tlie signature of Nuujeraj, and distinctly 
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hifomied them that the city would not be given up chap, hi, 
at all. Ho intimated, however, that the nabob was 
not forgetful of tlio expenses incurred by the state 
of Mysore on his account, and promised that the 
amount should bo rojiaid ; a communication which 
Would have bo('n more satisfactory, if the prorufeo 
had not bot'U (imdific'tl l)y a postponeniout of its ox- 
(wuLlon uulil tiu' Nabob’s liiuniccs should bo in a 
botUu’ condition. To tins qualification Nunjeuy did 
not lu'hitato to avow bis dislilco. The claim which 
ho mado amoimtod to 8,500,000 rupooa ; and as a 
proof of his inofloration and desiro for a pc'acoful 
sefctlcmont of dilTorencos, ho professod himself will- 
ing to ahandon Ids chum to Trichinopoly, if imme- 
diate [laymout of his demuiid wore made — a con- 
dition wluch ho knew could not be complied with. 

Such was the state of ailairs at Trichinopoly. To 
tho northward Mahomet Ali succeeded in obtaining 
a iiartial la'Cfjgiution of his autliority, but the more 
powerful chiefs w^aited tho chance of events, and 
the slrougor fortresses were invincible by his arms. 

In this situation he applied to tho British authorities 
fc»r an adtlitional foi’ce to undertake tho reduction 
of Gingee. To this attempt the judgment of Major 
Lawrence' ■was decidedly opposed, and ho proceeded 
to Madras (to which place the presidency liad recently 
been removed from Fort St. David), for tho purpose 
of dissuading the Company’s government from com- 
]>Iiance. But bi.s roi)rescntations were disregarded. 

Two hundred Europeans, with fifteen hundred 
sepoys, were i>laced under the command of Major 
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CHAP. ni. Kiunoir, an officer who hofl recently arriwd in India; 

and this force, with six hundred of the nnhoh’s ca- 
valry, were destined to achieve the object winch 
Mahomet Ali had in view. At first some trifling 
advantages were gained, but upon the troops arriv- 
ing Avithin a short distance of (liiigta', tlu* wisdom fd’ 
Major Lawreri(‘c’s advice Ix'caine appanuit. The 
force niuh'r Major Kinueir wfw utterly nncapuU 
either to attack Llu! forlress or to maintain po»i- 
siou of the passes through the moniitains by wlilch 
Gingen was sumnmded. 'I’lie giirrison was sum- 
moned to svnTonder, and with this ineflcctual mea- 
sure ended the demonstration against the jtlaee. In 
the meantime Dxiplcix had disjjatehod a consider- 
able body of French troops which had taken a post 
in tlie rear of the force cmj)loyed against Gingoe. 
To moot this lunv diflicnlty reinforcements wore ob- 
tained, and Major Kiimeir retired to give the ene- 
my battle. Here misfortune continued to attend 
this ill-planned and ill-fated exjJtKliLion. Tho {mint 
of attack selected by Major Kiuneir was lauily 
chosen, and by an artifice the English were Icfi away 
from their field-pieces to a place where they wens 
exposed to those of the enemy. Major Kinneir was 
severely wounded at a time whem ])art of his troops 
were giving way. This increased the panic Avluxdi 
had already begun, and Europeans and natives alikes 
fled in disorder. Of the entire force, only two en- 
signs and fourieen British gremuliei^ stood tlieir 
ground. These gallantly defended their colours till 
shame induced a few of the fugitives to roturn, 
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wlicm the whole retired in good order. The disgrace chap. hi. 
brought on the British arms by this affair was worse 
tlittja the defeat. It was so felt by Major Kinneir, 
who roeoTOred of the bodily wound which ho had 
received, Init sliortly afri'rvvards smile under a dis- 
easo eiigeudcH'd Iiy a wounded sjiirit, 

Tlie EiigliKli troops and those of Mahomet Ali 
retired lo a redoubt about three miles from Fort 
St. l)avi<l, where they waited for reinforei'inonts 
from Madras, at which place a body of Swiss had 
just arrived from Europe in the sei'viee of the Com- 
pany. Tiieso it was fu-opo.sed to dispatch to the aid 
of the British force in tire neiglibourhood of Fort 
St. David, and one company was mnbarked in small 
country boats to procecal thither. But the arrange- 
ment was defeatc'd by a movement on the part of 
Duploix, wbicli tbe Madras authorities had not anti- 
cipated. When the boats arrived in sight of Pon- 
dicherry they were seixod, the troojis taken out, 
cairied into the town, and made prisouers. This 
Iirocccding, Dupleix alleged, was quite as justifiable 
as the capture of his troops at Seriagham. Indeed 
it would demand tlio exorcise of a very skilful ca- 
suistry to reconcile any part of the hostile operations 
caiTied on between the English and French in India, 
while the two countries were at peace at homo, with 
the received principles of the law of nations. 

On the nows of the seizure of the boats and the 
imprisonment of the troops reaching Madras, it was 
resolved not to entrast the remainder of the Swiss, 
consisting of another company, to the same mode of 
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CHAP. HI. couvcyanco. They were accordingly forwarded in 
ouo of the Company’s ships, and Mjyor Lawrence 
emharkod witli them. The enemy’s force which 
had defeated Mfijjor Kiimeir had heen coiwiderably 
strengthened, niid now amonnted lo four hnndred 
and fifty Enroiieans, fifteen iitmdred sepoy.s, mid five 
hniulred nalivi' liorsi'. ft win encainpeil close to the 
liound.s of Fort S(. Dnvid. 'file urtny of wliicli 
Major Lawreiice look (he comiiiaiid was snperior n« 
lo ninuhers. It consisted of four lunidred l‘’uro~ 
peans, Kt'vi'iitei'n hnndred sepoys in (he Hrithh ser- 
vice, and about four thousand of (he naladi’s troops, 
cavalry and infantry. The enemy seemed impressed 
with a IjC'lief that the allied force was too strong for 
them, as, on Major Lawrenee’s arrival, lliey retired 
in the night to jfitlioor. lleing followed, they still 
continued to retire towards J’ondielu'rry ; and their 
commander, a nephew of Dupleix, named Kei^jean, 
dispatelied a letter to Alajor Jatwrenct*, protesting 
against a violation of the French territory. Thu 
ordei’8 of Major X/awroiice forliaile his f'nfering its 
limits, and ho coiiKoyucntly conlenU'd himself with 
attacking an outpost which lay beyond them. This 
the enemy abandoned, and the whole anay withdrew 
under the walls of the town. 

In tins situation they manifested so detonnlued 
a disposition to remain, that Major Lawrence be- 
came weary of waiting for a change. Stratagem at 
length relieved lihn from tlio monotonous duty of 
watching an enemy whom he was desirous of engag- 
ing', but who Would not advance, and whom he was 
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forbidflon to follow. The British force made a pre- chap. hi. 
cipitate movement back to Bahoor, and their appa- 
rent want of confidence deceived Duplcix, whoso 
sanguine reliance n])on bis own good fortune rarely 
suffered him to doubt when a])pearanees were favour- 
able to bis view's. Kerjeau w'as not deceived, and 
on receiving orders from his undo to follow the 
English, In* remonstrated. Tie was answered by 
ordc'rs to the same (dfoct as tlio.se which had pre- 
ceded them, and so peremptory in tone as to leave 
him no dioicebut to obey. lie did obey — advanced 
in the direction in which Major Lawrence had re- 
tired, was attacked by that officer, and summarily 
defeated. The enemy’s lin(‘ being broken by the 
English grenadiers, gave way, and panic flight suc- 
ceeded. The nabob’s cavalry wore desired to jiur- 
sue, but they found more agreeable cmjdoymcnt in 
jilundering the enemy’s eanpi. Koijoan, with thir- 
teen of his officers and one hundred men, wore made 
prisoners, and the wdiolo of the enemy’s stores, 
artillery, and ammunition was taken. 

This success of the British army produced a 
marked effect upon the state of feeling at Tricluno- 
poly. Dupleix had boon intriguing both with tlio 
Mysoreans and the Mabrattas, and be had not found 
it difficult to detach them from a cause towards which 
neither bore any sincere good-will. Emissaries of 
these parties had proceeded to Pondicherry, where a 
treaty bad been concluded, Dupleix engaging to put 
the Mysoi-ean chief in possession of Trichinopoly. 

The mask of friendship for the nabob and bis 
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CHAP, in, British ally -was about to be dropped, and a krp 
body of Mahrattiut was actually dispatched to join 
the French, Their proianrm was slow, as tlu' phiii" 
dor of the provinces through which they had to pass 
roquh'od time; and this saved them from a stc'p 
which, undor tho circumstances, they would Inm* 
rogardcal as falso, and might have fotmd inconve» 
niont. The nows of tho affair at Ihilioor gave a mm 
direction to their route. They proceeded to tho camp 
of Mahomet Ali ; and their commander, after eon- 
gratulating the iiahoh on the happy micci'ss of liis 
aims, lamented deeply his own diKappoimnient in 
having hoon deprived (d’ the hononr oi' slmriitg in 
the glories of the day. What degree of ererlit Ma- 
homet Ali afforded to these professions is unecwtatn, 
hnt the Mahratta gave one evidence of his frituid- 
ship which ought to have been conclusive : he took 
the oath of fidelity to Mahomet Ali. 

The British authorities were not in a condition to 
arid greatly to tho amount of force employtul in aid- 
ing tho cause of tho naboh. Notwithstanding this, 
an application was made by that prince firr the means 
of reducing two strong places, called Chingleput 
and Covelong. All that could be furnisljed was a 
body of about two hundred Europeans and five huft- 
di’ed sepoys. This force was not only small, but was 
formed of very unpromising materials. Tho Euro- 
pean portion of it consisted of recruits just arrived at 
Madrfis, whoso character seems to have boon such as 
left England little reason to regrot their departure. 
Indeed such, according to Orme, was thou gene* 
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rally the case witli regard to inilitaiy adventurers in chap, hi. 
the East ; for, speaking of tliis body of recruits, ho 
observes, that they were, “ as usual, tlic refuse of the 
vilest oinployinonts in London.” The sepoys might 
have some advantage over their European coadju- 
tors in point of character, but they had none in 
res]HH‘t of experience, ])oing newly raised and nnac- 
custonied to a military life. With such troops, how- 
ever, it was resolved to rodtieo forts of considerable 
strength-~a task which might justly have been re- 
garded as hopeless, but for the union of talents, 
intrepidity, and porsovoranco, which had already 
enabled their destined commander to triumph where 
circumstances seemed to warrant no feeling hut 
despair. 

Clive, lliough in a miserablo state of health, the 
cousequoiice of the climate and of his previous 
fatigues, volunteered his sorvieoa to command the 
expedition, and the oifer was too wolcomo to fail of 
acceptance. 

Coveloug is situated about twenty miles from 
Madras. It had no ditch, hut a strong wall flanked 
by round towers, on wliich wore mounted thirty 
pieces of cannon. The French had obtained pos- 
session of it by stratagem* in 1750. It was now 

The stratagem was of a most discreditable kind. The for- 
tress being within musket-shot of the sea, a French ship an- 
chored in the roads and made signals of distress. Several natives 
thereupon went on board, where they were told that naost of the 
crew had died of scurvy, and that the rest must perish in like 
manner if they were not permitted to come on shore immediately, 
as they were unable to navigate the ship. The nabob’s officer in 
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CHAP. HI. garriaoiKHl liy fifty Europoans anti tlipee hutwlml 
nntivo troo])fl. 

Tlio British detachment, accompanied hy four 
24-j)oim(ler8, marched on the lOth ttf Si'ptomlM'r, 
A. D. 1752 , On arriving near their destination, half tlie party 
wore, dispatched under the cover of night to tak(> pos- 
session of a garden lying about six hundred yards 
south of the fort, which tliey t'fi'ected. At Im'uk (tf 
day a detachment from the garrison approached nn» 
observed, and their fire having killed the (dficer in 
command of the British ])arty, his iroojm (led with a 
degree of determination which appeal'd to iJidicuti' 
that Madras was tho jioint to which tluw w(‘re hent, 
and that their .sjjeed would not slacken until th(>y 
arrived there. Their eourse, however, received a 
chock from (‘ncoimtering Clive, who was atlvancing 
with the reiiiaiiider of the force ; but c'ven the in- 
nuonco of tliis fortunate and ])Opular commander 
was scai’ccly sufficient to turn tbe fugitives from 
their puqjoso. With great difficulty and some vio- 
lence they were at lengtli brought hack to llu' gar- 
den, whicli the enemy immediately ahandonod. The 
French commander being sumraoned to surrender, 

command of the fort gi'antecl their request, and thirty men, appa. 
rently labouring under great infirmity, were admitted. They had 
arms concealed under their clothes, and, notwithstanding the 
alleged ravages of disease, they took the earliest opportunity of 
convincing their native Mends that they had not quite lost the 
power of using them. In the night, the sick men admowledged 
their hospitable rece])tion by rising on the garrison, whom they 
overpowered, and added Covclong to the list of the French pos- 
sessions in India. — ,Sec Orme’a History, voL i. p. 202. 
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Teplied in a gasconading strain, declaring that, if the chap. hi. 
English persisted in the attack, he and his men were 
determined to die in the breach. Clive resolved to 
give them the opportunity of redeeming their pro- 
mise, if so disposed, and pi'ocoodcd to erect a battery 
at the distance of about thrett hundred yards from the 
fort ; but the construction of the work was impeded 
hy the fire of the enemy, of which both Euro])oans 
and natives manifested tlioir dislike hy taking flight 
on ovoiy alarm. One shot striking a rock which 
was occupied as an English post, seemed likely to 
he fatal to the hopes of Clive. The rock being 
splintered, fourteen men wore killed or wounded hy 
the flying fragments ; and this mischance had such 
an effect upon the rest, that it ivas some time before 
they could ho brought to expose themselves to the 
danger of similar untoward visitations. The extra- 
ordinary regard which those troops manifested, for 
their personal safety was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of one of the advanced sentries, who, several 
hours after tho alarming accident, was found calmly 
reposing at tho bottom of a dry woll. The name of 
this cautious person is unfortunately not recorded. 

Such were the instruments with which Clive had 
to perfom the duty entrusted to him. His own 
hearing was what it had over been. Wherever the 
enemy’s fire was hottest, there was Clive, self-pos- 
sessed and unconcerned as if on parade. So im- 
pressive was tho lesson conveyed by his cool intre- 
pidity, that it was not without effect even on the 
debased specimens of manhood whom it was his 
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CHAE III. misfortune to command. In tho space of two days 
liis example led thorn to assume some appearance of 
soldierly feeling, and to perform their duties with 
some degree of firmness. On the third day he had 
to march with half his force to meet a party of the 
enemy from Cliingleput, who had advanced within 
four miles ; hut these troops seemed to have enjjtyed 
a community of feeling with those of Clive. On hw 
approach they tied with great j)re(‘ipitation. On the 
following clay the liattcny was finished, hut Its fire 
was silenced by a message from the French com- 
mander, offering to surrender the jdaec'on the single, 
condition of being pozmitted t<i carry away his <m n 
effects. The offer was immediately accepted, ffie 
English marched in, and hy this arrangement tin’ 
French commander was sjiared the jiainful task 
which ho had imposed upon himself of dying in the 
breach. The effects which he had been so anxious 
to secure by a special condition consisted of turkeys 
and snuff: the slock in trade of the reproHeritative 
of the French monarchy, who united the business 
of a huckster with that of his military command. 
The fall of Covelong restored to the East-Imlia 
Company fifty ])ieccs of artillery, which tliey had 
lost on the cajituro of Madras. On the following 
morning a body of the enemy’s troops, advancing 
from Cliingleput to relieve the gai'rison at Covelong, 
were discovered and attacked by ambuscade. Mis- 
taking the nabob’s flag, which was jiartially white, 
for their own, they continued to advance with per- 
fect confidence, till a volley from their concealed 
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assailants strack down a liundred of them, and so chap. hi. 
paralyzed the remainder that a large proportion 
did not retain sufficient presence of mind even to 
run. Two pieces of cannon, and nearly three hun- 
dred prisoners, including the commanding officer, 
were taken. The rest of the detachment, throwing 
away their arms, lied hack to Chingleput, hearing 
the nows of their own discomfiture and of tho occu- 
])ation of Covclong by tho British. Tho receipt of 
this intoiligonce was immediately followed by the 
arrival of Clive, who, with his unvarying promptitude 
of action, marched to Chingleput, to follow up tho 
blow which tho oiromy had received. A battery was 
erected five hundred yards from the wall, hut the dis- 
tance being too great, it was advanced to within two 
hundred yards. In four days a breach was effected 
both in the outer and inner walls. Tho next labour 
was to fill up tho ditches, and this was about to be 
commenced, when the French commander offered to 
surrender, if the garrison were permitted to march 
away with the honours of war. Though the wall 
had boon breached, and the ditches might possibly 
have been filled up, the place was yet capable of 
offering a degree of resistance not to bo despised by 
such a force as that at the disposal of Clive- Iir 
this view he exercised a sound judgment in agreeing 
to the tenns demanded. No one who has studied 
the character of Clive ■will suspect him of declining 
to fight when there was a fair prospect of gaining 
any advantage ; and the fact that, in this instance, 
he gi'anted to the garrison the privilege of with- 
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CHAP, III. dmwiug from tlio place, may be rogardod aa eonvinc- 
ing proof that they were in a condition to iiwiat 
upon it. A pause in the brilliant career of this dis- 
tinguished commander will now for a time witlidraw 
him from tho notice of the reader. His health ladng 
gimtly impaired, ho proceeded to Ihigland shortly 
after tho surrender of Chinglejmt.* 

Tho Fronch gavrisou e.vacuated (iliingleput on tin* 
A,D, 3lHfc of Octohor, and marclied to I'ondicliorry. On 
the 16ih of November the troops under Major Law- 
rence wore compelled hy the severity of the weather 
to retire to winter quarters; and the ariiiyof Miihti- 
mot Aliwas, from the same cause, l)roki'u uji, Fnmi 
Trichinopoly, Morari Row, with the greater part of 
the Mahrattas departed for Pondicherry, Tlnwe 
wlio had be('n h'd by the euccesH of Mqjor Lawreiico 
to join Mahomet Ali proceeded, under ])rc'tem’o of 
seeking winter ([uartiw, to meet tlieir countrymen 
from Trichinopoly. Nunjeraj deeming it iwc.vmury to 

* Tlie fame of Clive’s extraordinary stsrviow had cnsurotl to Uina 
a flattering reception at home. At a pulilic entcrtaittmiait given 
by the Court of Directors of the East-India Goinjiany, tiia JieiUtIt 
had been pro^josed in a strain of facetious conijilimcnt, aa •' fkan;- 
ral Clive t" and on his an-ival it was resolved to jirewnt him with 
a sword sot with diamonds, of the value of *200, in aoknowledf- 
ment of "his singtdnr services on the coast of Goromaadel.” 
This resolution gave Clive an opportunity of manifesting the 
strength of his affection for his old commander, Major Lawrence, 
and declaring his feeling towards tliat able ofliccr. He objected 
to receiving the intended mark of distinction, unless n similar 
compliment were paid to Mtyor LawTcnce, Tho result wafs ere- 
ditnble to all parties. Clive’s views were adopted by the Court of 
Directors, and Major Lawrence received the honour requested 
for him Ijy his grateful friend.' — See Malcolm's Life of C'lwe, voL f, 
])]). 128-131. 
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account to the British commander for the departure 
of Morari ascribed it to a dispute that had 

arisen in tiio settlement of apconnts. lie continued, 
too, to mahe the, warmest professions of friendship 
for the Finp;liHh, and, as a ])roof of Ills sincerity, ho 
eauHcd all provi^^ions coming to Triehino[)oly to ho 
intei'ce])ted and canh'd to hi.s own camp. It tlms 
la'catne inipossiblo for the llrilish authorities long 
to ]K)stpomi their choice between abandoning the 
cause of Mahomet Ali or assuming a position of 
avowed hostility toward Nunjeraj. The base and 
treacherous means to which the latter had resorted 
for the purpose of removing Cajitain Balton, do- 
inived him of any claim upon the British authori- 
ties, and of all right to hope that their mediation 
should he oxertml to procure the fulfilment of that 
provision of the treaty with Muliomot Ali ‘which 
stipulated for the surrender of Trichinopoly. It was 
to be expected, tliorefore, that the iiresuloucy of 
Madras should decide, as they idtiinatoly did, upon 
issuing the requisite instructions to treat Nunjeraj 
jis an enemy. 

The first hostile raovoment on the part of the 
British took jilace late in the year 1752, when Cap- 
tain Dalton, under cover of the night, attacked the 
camp of Nunjeraj. Ormc observes that, if the Bri- 
tish had brought with them a petard, they might 
probably have forced the pagoda, and finished the 
war by securing the person of the Mysorean com- 
mander.*'^ But no result seems to have been cou- 
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* History, vol. i. page 200. 
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CHAF, m, templated beyond that of exciting alarm in the ene- 
“ my’s camp, and no otlicr wan achieved beyond 
ai)prizmg Nunjemj of the prcciae views of his late 
ally. This hostile visit was soon returned. Nun- 
joraj attacked an advanced i)o»t which the British 
had (‘stahlislu'd, niul panic seixing the troops sta* 
tinned to defend it, llu'y were nearly all citt to 
])ieces. The Hritisli force was thus dejjrived of 
sevent)'’ Kuropeans and about tliree Innulred «ppoy«, 
an amount of hws wljich it was not in a eonditfon 
to hoar. Cajitaiu Dalton now is'gfirded tin* jiresence 
of tho large body of Mysorcmiis within the city 
•with apprehension, and tho mask of friemlsliij) hav- 
ing been dropped on both sides, they were reciuiretl 
to depart, their commander only being detained, 
xmder tiuj belief, apixarently erroneous, that be was 
the brother of Nunjora,). 

Tho prospects of tho British force In Triehino- 
poly wore becoming extremely gloojuy. Tho My- 
sorean commander, judging that famine wouht afford 
the most probable method of redneitig the town, 
adopted the most rigorous measures for bringing 
about tlic result which ho desired. All supplies from 
the adjacent country destined for Trichinopoly were 
intercepted, and, in conformity with the practice not 
common in Europe, but said to be of ancient standing 
in Mysore,* the disapprobation of Nmijeraj was in- 
timated by cutting off the nose.s of those who ven- 
tured to disregard his wishes. Tiie magazines in Tri- 
chinopoly had been entrasted to tho care of a bro- 

Wilks, vol. i. p. 204. See also Orme’s History, vol, i, p.2?2. 
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tliei’ of Mahomet Ali, who had always represented chap, hi 
the amount of stores to be abundant. Satisfied with 
his testimony, Captain Dalton abstained from any 
personal inspection, until, through the measures of 
Nunjeraj, both the inhabitants and garrison of Tri- 
chinopoly beeanu' eniirely d('j)endent on the stock 
of food accunmlated within the place. The British 
comniauder now learnt with dismay, that the caro- 
ful and honest administrator of the stores had taken 
advautago of the growing scaredty in the city to sell 
at a high jmeo a considerable quantity of the jn-ovi- 
aions on which reliance was placed for defeating the 
blockade, and that wliat remained was only equal 
to the consumption of a few days.* In this emer- 
gency his oidy ho])e rested on the assistance of 
Major Lawrence, to whom a messenger urns forth- 
with dispatched. 

The difficulties of Major Lawrence at that time 
uocdocl no accession. Ho had left Fort St. David 
early in January, and proceeded to Trividy, for the a.d. 1753 
purpose of co-operating with Mahomet Ali, to whom 
Dupleix was still able to olTor a degree of resistance 
which, under the circumstances, was formidable. 

While the English and tho Mysoreans wnro con- 
tending for the possession of Trichiuopoly, the jiros- 
pects of the French had undergone various changes. 
Ghazi-oo-Deon, tho eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
had suddenly given a practical denial to the asser- 
tion that ho had renounced his right of succession, 

* According to Orme and Wilks, fifteen days. Major Law- 
rence says, throe weeks. 
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CHAR, in, by appearing before Aurangabad at tlie liead of an 
immense army, and proclaiming liimsclf, mnier tbo 
authority of the Mogul em))eror, Soohahdar (tf the 
Decean, A vast Mahratta forc(>, iictiiig in concert 
with him, also imtcred tht' jiroviuce of (Jolconda, 
and a proposal was niudv to T)«[deix to withdraw 
his aHsistance from Salahat Jung in ctmstdemtioii 
of great hcMU'fits to lu‘ htwioAvcd by his rival, fhi 
tIuH (dl‘er, howc'ver, Ihipleix M-as sparcnl the trouble 
of deliln'ratiiig, as Sainhul dniig found nirsins to re;* 
move! his brother hy [ifjison whlun a very short 
period after his arrival at Aunmgabad.* Ifis army 
thereupon disi)oraed. T)u])leix, however, had still 
sufRoiemt ground for anxiety, Halahat .lung, after 
the murder of liis brother, had manufactured an 
edict of the Eni[teror of Tlellii coTifirining fHiplefx 
in the oHloe of nabob. Tina was disjiatclied with 
much parade; and though Dupleix wjw far too 
shrewd and too woll infoimed to he dect*ive<I hy the 
attempt, he thought it advisable to |)retend to he 
deceived. The mission was received witli extraor" 
dinaiy respect, and the important intelligence of 
which it w'as the channel was ostentatiously circu- 
lated throughout the country occupied hy the French. 
But the alleged favour of the Mogul emperor did 
not remove the main source of Dupleix’s difficulties. 
Ho was grievously at a loss for money, which, as 
Orme observes, “ in the wars of Hindoatan is of 

* It has been questioned whether the death of Ghtusi-oo-Deen 
were not a natural event ; but the weight of testimony prtqjondc* 
rates in favour of tlie belief that he died of poison. 
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more service than any title whatsoever.”**^ To sup- chap. m. 
ply this want, he determined to create a new nabob 
of Arcot, and a person named Miirtoza Khan, who had 
the reputation of being extremely rich, was selected 
for the appoiutnu'ut. It was a distinction which ho 
had long coveted, and which soino years before he 
had talcc'U some paiiiH and incurred some guilt to 
obtain. Murteza Khan was a relative of Dost Ali, 
the Nabob of Arcot, under whom the atrocious 
Hcizure of Triehinopoly was porj)etratod by Chunda 
Sahib, TIjo nabob was succeeded by his son Subder 
Ali, who, after overcoming the effects of poison 
prepared for him by Mnrteza Khan, fell by the 
poiguard of a Patau assassin, hired for the work by 
the same person. But Murteza Khan did not secure 
tho prize for which he had twice conspired against 
the life of his relation. A stoim was raised which 
ho had not the courage to encounter, and disguising 
himself in foraalo attire, he escaped from Arcot to 
his own fort of Vellore. Two years afterwards, the 
youthful son and successor of Subder AH met tho 
fate of his father, and common report attributed to 
Murteza Khan a principal share in the contrivance 
of this murder also.j Such was tho man to whom 
the patronage of Duploix was extended. Murteza 
Khan, however, notwithstanding his former attempt 

* History, vol. i. page 274. 

t In reference to this aeries of transactions, Orme observes, 
that “ the constitution and defects of the government have ren- 
dered poisons and assassinations the common method of removing 
those who stand in opposition to the amhition of others ; inso- 
much tliat the liistory of one century in Hindoostan would furnisb 
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CHAP. 111 . upon thonabobsliip, displayed little alacrity inseeiir- 
ing the honour now tendered him. That honour u'as 
indeed to he purchased hy the disbursement of part 
of his wealth, and Murteza Khan was intensely avari- 
cious, Tho acceptance of it also involved some clan- 
ger, and Murteza Khan was singularly pusillanimous. 
The recollection of his fornu'r inglorious flight from 
Arcot would naturally act as a check upon Ills aspi- 
rations to return thither, and I)uplel.K was long kept 
in doubt as to his determination. At length Murtc*za 
Khan so far overcame his fears for Ills treasun* and 
his ])eraonal safety as to proceed to Ikuidiclierry, 
■whero ho was solemnly installed in his new dignity; 
and, greatly to the joy of Bupleix, advanced a con- 
sidcrahlo sum for tho oxjienses of tin* war. But 
Dufjleix was not long ck'stiiiod to rejoice in tht' co- 
operation of 80 valuable an ally. The first advance* 
made by him was also the last. A little explanation 
of what was expected convinced Murteza Khan that 
tho purchasG of tho nahobship waa an unpromiHliig 
speculation, and that it woidd he hcttt'r to submit 
to the loss which he liad already sustained than to 
incur tho obligations attendant on corapioting tho 
bargain. He accordingly discovorc'd that his pro- 
sonco was indisponsablo at Vellore, and forthwith 
returned thither to repair the loss which hia fortune 

more examples of this nature than can bo found in the history of 
one half of tlie .kingdoms of Europe since the time of Charle- 
magne. From the frequency of these enormous practices, even 
the deaths which liappen in the common course of nature are 
imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from them.” 

* Stated by Col. Wilks to he a luc of pagodas. 
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had stifeed by his temporary enjoyment of the rank 
of nabob. 

Bupleix was thus thrown altogether upon his own 
raiourcos. Though by no means indifferent to the 
possession of wealth, the desire of accumulation was 
in him controlled by a passion for securing to him- 
self and his country the ascendant in the held of 
Indian politics, and his largo privatofortuno was freely 
(liflpwiHod to gratify this passion. lie was thus able, 
in the month of J annary, to bring into tho field five 
hundred European infantry and sixty horse, toge- 
ther with two thousand sepoys. This force was 
powerfully aided hy a body of four thousand Mah- 
ratta caTahy under Morari Row, who dreadfully 
harassed the British troops under Major Lawrence, 
that officer being sometimes obliged to march his 
entire force to Fort St. David to escort his supplies. 
This state of things tho British commander would 
have boon glad to terminate by an engagement, but 
tho French could not bo brought to quit their en- 
trenchments, and a successful attack upon their 
camp was deemed impracticable. 

The intelligence from Trichinopoly cletominecl 
Major Lawrence immediately to march with the 
larger part of his force to its relief. Flo arrived on 
the 6th of May, but his army had suiferecl on its 
march from tho desertion of foreigners, and still 
more from the oppressive heat of the weather. Se- 
veral men died on the road, others were sent back 
to Fort St. David, and on the day of arrival at Tri- 
chinopoly one hundred were placed in the hospital. 
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CKAP III. After providing for tlio clutio« of the garrinon, t!io 
coml)inod forces of Major Lavrence and C’aptain 
Dalton could ftmiisli for the field only fiv(‘ Imudred 
Euroi)oans and two thonsaud sepoys; ami it a as 
soon further diminished by tin* detachment of seven 
imndred of tlie latttu'in search of provisioiiH. The 
presenet' of a ])ndy of Mahonic't Ali*H homo wt« to 
he rc'gnrded us u source f>f wi'idcnesH rather than of 
stnmgUi .* ahrays, in (he hiiigimge of toloiiel Wilks, 
“ill paid, ill conmmuded, Hpi'ritIe‘.N, and itiidhimm,*^ 
they now mauifesled tlieirnstud clmractenstics, and 
did not even dissomhle their dislike (o ligliiiiig. 

Dupleix, fully aware of tlic' importunee of coun- 
teracting the object of Major Lawrence’s march to 
Trichinop(dy, had dispatched thitlun* suceessive re- 
inforcenumta ; and there were then arraynul there 
against the British and their ally fimr hundred Eu- 
ropoans, fifteen hundred sc'poys inFn'iich pay, three 
thousand five hundrod Mahratlas, eight lliousand 
Mysore horse, twelve hundred Mysore sepoys, and 
about fifteen thousand irregular infantry; making 
together nearly thirty thonsaiul nuni. This dispro- 
portion of force was sufficiently dispiriting, and the 
success of the earlier operations of Major Lawrence 
was not calculated to dispel the feeling which the 
comparison engendered. 

Previously to the arrival of Major Lawrence, 
Captain Dalton, by a series of annoying attacks 
upon the force immediately engaged in niainfcaitiing 
the blockade, had succocde<l in frightening them 
from their j)Osition ; and, after lingering in the 
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ndglibourljood for a few days, they rejoined the chap. iii. 
main body in the island of Seringham, thus afford- 
ing room for the acccs.s of supplies to Trichinopoly. 

But the respite Avas of short duration. An attempt 
made by Major Lawrence to force the enemy’s posi- 
tion in the island of Seringham failed. He then 
ondoavonred to establish himself in the position 
from which tho enemy had recently withdrawn, and 
the maiutonanco of which was so important for 
securing 8up])lics. But tins ho was unable to ofToct; 
and being eompollcd to retire nearer tlie fortress, 
the enemy wore enabled again to interrii 2 )t tho com- 
munication with tho country aird stop tho transit of 
provisions. In tho hope of being able somotimes to 
evade the vigilance of tho blockading force, a post was 
eataldishcd at a i)laco called the Golden Rock. This 
was attacked by a body of tho enemy’s troops com- 
manded by M. Astme, a French officor of reputed 
ability, and, before assistance could be afforded, tho 
sepoys who defended the post were overcome and 
the French colours hoisted. Major Lawinnce, on 
becoming aAvaro of tho attack, imt in motion all tho 
troops at his disposal ; but some Avere necessarily left 
for tlie protection of the camp, and a considerable 
number of sepoys had gone into the fort to obtain 
rations. From these causes, the force with which he 
marched to the relief of the party on tho rock 
amounted only to about four hundred Europeans 
and five himdred native troojps, aided by a few field- 
pieces. On observing that the French had succeeded 
in caiTying the rock, the British commander paused. 
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CHAP, in. Nearly the whole of the vast force opposed to him now 
”” met his eye. The rock was covered by the enemy’s 
sepoys, supported by the French battalitjus. The 
whole Mysore army was drawn up in the roar. The 
enemy’s artillery was firing from the right and left, 
and the Mahratta hors(i wens hovering on the flanks 
and roar of the Knglish, occasionally charging with a 
view to create confusion. With siich a prtwpoct, a 
pause might well he excused, hut it was only mo« 
mentary. J'’inding his ollicers and men alike anxloua 
to engage,* Major Lawrence deterinlaed to trust to 
their enthusiasm, and a party of gwniadicTs was 
ordered to march and attack the roc'k with fixed 
bayonets. The order was received with three chtHjrs, 
and the party advancing at a rapid pace, hut with 
the most perfect regularity, neither halted nor gave 
fire till they reached the summit of the rock ; the 
enemy retreating precipitately down the opposito 
side. Major Lawrence, with the remaiiuh'f of his 
men, moved round tho rock and attacked the French 
battalion in front, while the British grenadiers on 
the rock, with a select party of sepoys who had fal- 
lowed, poured a heavy fire upon its right flank. 
Thus assailed, the French troo])s began to waver, and 
a charge by the English bayonets completed their 
dismay. They fled with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving throe field-pieces in the hands of the victors. 
The English had yet, however, a difficult task to 

* The soldiers, says Orme, “ seemed delighted at the opportu- 
nity of having what they called a fair knock at the Frenchmen on 
the plain.” 
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perform in returning safely to the camp in tlie face of chap, ni, 
such oyerpoweiing numbers ; but this, notwithstand- 
ing some attempts of the enemy’s cavalry to prevent 
it, was effected. 

Brilliant as was the success of the British arms, 
the numbers of the enemy’s troops wore so groat, that 
no roasona))Io expectation of ultimate success could 
bo ontertainod, unless roiuforcomonts from some 
quarter could be procured. Major Lawrence observes 
that a victory or two more would have left all his 
men on the plains of Trichinopoly.* In the hope of 
obtaining the fulfilment of promises of assistance 
^ often made by the Ilajah of Tanjoro, it was resolved 
that Major Lawrence should proceed in the direc- 
tion of that country accompanied by Mahomet Ali. 

The latter personage left his palace under an escort 
of English bayonets designed to guard him, not 
from the enemy, but from his own troops, who 
assembled in the outer court and declared their in- 
tention not to permit his departure until their ari'ears 
of pay were discharged. Of the vast host which 
the nabob nominally commanded, exactly fifty ac- 
companied him towards Tanjore. The rest remained 
a few days under the walls of Trichiuopoly, when 
they went over to the enemy in a body, having pre- 
viously communicated their intention to Captain 
Dalton, and requested as a parting favour that he 
would not fire on thorn. That officer, glad to be rid 
of them iqjon any terms, made them hapi)y by pro- 
mising not to interfere with their movements ; and 
+ Narrative, page 48. 
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caA.F, III. tlio gallant body retired at noon-day, witlmut an 
effort on tlie part of their Ktiglish alliw to detain 
or annoy them. 

The object of Major Lairrcuce in marching tn- 
warda Tanjore wan effected. He obtained front thv 
sovereign of that coniitiy tin* afisistiaice of tliretj 
thousand horse and two (hoitsand foot, under the 
command of Monuckjee, H(> was also at thig time 
reinforced by about one liiindred and seventy men 
wht) liud jmt arrived from Ivngbiiid, and by three 
hundred native Iroojis. Tims streiigihened, lu' again 
approaciied Triciuiufjady, bnt found the ubole forct* 
of tho enemy prepared to disjuile iiis retnrji ibilher. 
Having a convoy of several Lbouhnml bullocks, it 
would have been desirable to avoid an action, but 
this being impracticable, the rcaiuisite dispositiong 
were made for fui engagement, whicli ti'nninated in 
favonr of the English. The fears or tlie ill judg- 
ment of one of their officers had nearly eudangt‘red 
their succosa, when tho gallant bearing of Mglor 
Lawrence retrieved it. A favourable ojiportunily 
bohig ])roaeutod for attacking a body of tho Freneli 
wlxicbhad halted impmdently, a ])arty was dispateliod 
for the purpose ; but the oilicc'r appointed to lead it 
sent word that ho could not proceed without artil- 
lery, and that ho was halting until its arrival. Tho 
answer of Major Lawrence was given in pereon. 
Putting his horse into a gallop, he rode up to the 
party, and dismounting, placed himself at its liewl. 
His example was nobly followed : the enemy shrunk 
from tlu' bayonets of tho English grenadiers, and 
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the main body moving to aid the party led by Majjor chap. nr. 
Lawronco, the fato of the day was deteimincd. Tho 
enemy, howevor, carried off one prize, of which they 
made an oxtraordinai’y use. This wius the palanquin 
of tho English commander, which being carried to 
Pondichoi'ry, was there pai-adod through tho town in 
trium])hant confirmation of a report assiduously 
eironlated, that the French had been successful in a 
battle in which Major Lawrence was killed.'* 

A few weeks afterwards a more decisivo advan» 
tago was gained. Both armies had been in tho mean- 
time reinforced, but that of tho enemy in by far tho 
largest proportion. Tho recent success of Major 
Lawrence was, however, calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, and his situation with regard to supplies 
required a bold and active course. Ho thought it 
advisable to engage while ho could ho “ master of 
his owm dispositions.”! Tho result of this determi- 
nation was a hrilliant victoiy, in which M. Anstnic 
and several other officorsj: wore mado prisoners, and 
tho whole of the tents and stores of tho enemy cap- 
tured. Tho fall of Woyconda, a place of some 
strength, shortly followed. On this occasion, the 
European and native troops scomod to vie with each 
other in daring courage and devotedness of spirit. 

The British sepoys could not be restrained by theii’ 
officers from attempting to enter tho breach though. 


* Major Lawrence’s Narrative, p 61. t Ibid. p. ,62. 

I Major Lawrence says nine ; Orme, ten. Col Wilks states 
the number to be eleven, including M. Anstruo, thus agreeing 
with Orme. 
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CHAP, III. assured that it was not yot practieahlc. and rqitmted 
attempts were made to ascend under a most ^tallin^ 
fire from the miemy above. Baffled in thtdr efRjrtn, 
they rushed to tlie gate, which some endeavtnm'd to 
force, wliilo othom fired upwards uptm those engaged 
on the rainjiarts, At length an Englishman, acting 
as Serjeant in a eiJinpany of sepoys, mounting tho 
shoulders of one of the men, sucwaaletl in laying 
hold of the carvcid work of the gateway, and tbni 
assisted climhod to the top, 'I’hoHe heliiml handed tip 
to him the colours of Ids company, which, uiiaidwl, 
he planted on the parapet. Almnt twenty of tiie 
company, following the exainj)le of tiie serjeant, 
wore enabled to join lihu hy tlie ctuployment of 
similar means with himself ; and while some of this 
heroic hand were engaged with the enemy, others 
descended on the insidt! of the mnipart and opcnorl 
the gate, tltrough winch tho rest t)f the awailittg 
party ntshod like a torrent. 

Soon after the caj)turo of Woyconda, Mtyor Bnw* 
ronce took up quarttus for the rainy season about 
fifteen miles from Trichinopoly, the. Tanjoro troopa 
having previously returned lioni(‘. Wore, on the 28th 
of November, they received news of an attack madt 
by the French on Trichinopoly. The attempt iWui 
unexpected, tho garrison in a great degree taken by 
surprise; and could tho French have abstained from 
firing, it is not improbable that tho place might 
have been carried. But tho first shot brought all to 
their posts, and the French were driven back with 
a loss of Europeans estimated at five hundred men,*' 

* Wilkp’a History, vol. i, page.S07. 
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A long interval of oompai'ativo roposo whicli suc- 
oeeded was broken by a sorioiis disaster to the 
English arms. In tho early part of the month of 
Eohniary, a party (»f European and native troops, 
engaged in tho conveyuneo of stores, were suiprised 
'and defeated vith great loss. One of the most 
lamentable conhefjueneeH wms the destractiou of tho 
gallant company of grenadiers who liad contributed 
HO Jai'gely to their country ’h honour and suocosb : of 
whom ( )rme observes, that “ they may be said, with- 
out exaggeration, to have nnidercd more service 
than tho same numlier of troojw belonging to any 
nation in any part of the world.”* 

Before this event, an attemjit had 1)een made by 
tlie ro])rcsentatives of the French and English East- 
India Companies to negotiate; but after several days 
had been conHumed in profitless discussion, they 
separated without a single sto]) being gained towards 
reconciliation. But tho year wan not to close with- 
out a renewal of proceedings for pacification con- 
ducted uudor different aus})ices. Tlio extraordinary 
position of tho French and English in the East had 
been forced on tho attention of the respective go- 
vemmonts at homo ; and tho resolution to dispatch 
a British squadron with reinforcements induced the 
French to consent to an arrangement for the settle- 
ment of the disputes between the two countries, by 
commissioners to be deputed for the purpose. The ne- 
gotiations were to he conducted on the spot whore tho 
dispute had arisen, and it might have been expected 
* Orme's History, vol. i, page 345. 
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OUKh 111 . that Buploix would have been oontintiod by the 
French govommont as its representative. ThK 
however, was not the fsw:t. Ho waa RopersedtHl by 
the appointment of M. Godheu, who amved at I'oii- 
dicherry on the 2n(l of August, and proeiainied his 
conimission.* The first result waa a suspension of 
arms for three months, which eotnmeneod on tin* 
A. D. 1754. Uth of October. On the 14th of that month Dti- 
pleix departed for Europe.f 

Towards the close of the year a treaty wm emi- 
eluded, subject to confirmation in Eiirojie ; and on 
A, D. 1755 . the lUli of January following a truee was agretsf 
upon, till the pleasure of the I'hirojieuu aulhoritit‘B 
should ho known. In the meantime every thing vras 
to remain on the footing of uii pomdefh. By the 
treaty both parties wore restrained from interfering In 

* Onno says that the removal of Dupleix took jilace without 
any a])j)]ication from the linglish government, and lie aarrita ihh 
measure to a conviction that Dupleix was not a man to l« Irusbwl 
with such a commission. Dupleix alleged tliat it waa stipulated 
tliat (he governors on botli aides should be removed, hut i» Mr, 
Saunders, the governor of Madras, was cemlinued in offlee, and 
managed the negotiation on the part of the linglkh without any 
objection from the French, this docs not ajipcar probable. 

t From the accounts wliich lie rendered to the Company, It 
appeared that, from his private estate and from mon^ hoKwywd 
on his personal security, he had disbursed for the pablio gervlee 
three millions of rupees. The French Eaat-India Company re- 
fused to pay any paifc of this sum, on the ground of M. Dupidx 
having incurred expense without autliority j and a suit at law, 
commenced to enforce his claim, was stopped by royal inter- 
dict. The persons from whom he had borrow'cd money WW®, 
however, treated with the same measure of justice; for while denifid 
the power of prosecuting his own claims, Dupleix was favoured 
with letters of protection from his creditors. 
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the disputes of native princes, but by the articles of chap. hi. 
trace they engaged to oblige their allies to observe 
the provisions of the treaty, and in case of contu- 
macy, to enforce compliance by arms. The com- 
mander of the Mysoreans, however, denying the 
right of the French to conclude any treaty for him, 
continued to ])rosecuto his favourite scheme of get- 
ting poHSOssion of I’ricliinopoly, till, alarmed by the 
reported approach to his frontier of a body of Mah- 
rattas to levy contributions, and by the sinmlta- 
nooiis advance of Salahat Jung to demand tho 
Mogul’s tribute, he suddenly decamped. 

Tho English continued to aid Mahomet Ali in 
collecting his revenues and reducing his refractory 
vassals to obedience. This perbaps wa.s not in, strict 
accordance with tho letter of the treaty with tho 
French, but tho latter, under M. Bussy, wore ren- 
dering similar assistance to Salahat Jung. In Ma- 
dura and Tinnovolly, the operations of the English 
were attended with little success and still less 
honour; and an attempt to coerce into obedience 
tlie notorious Murteza Khan Avas met by an intima- 
tion from the governor of I’ondicherry, that it was 
regarded as an infraction of the treaty and would 
bo dealt with accordingly. The attempt was there- 
upon abandoned. 

The services of tho fleet which had arrived from 
England under the command of Admiral Watson, 
not being required for any other object, were em- 
ployed in the suppression of a system of piracy 
which for neai'ly fifty years had been a source of 
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CHAP. m. serious anuoyauce to the* trade on the ftmst of Ma- 
labar. It was carried on by a family bearing tUo 
name of Augria, the founder of wbicb bad bwu tbo 
commander of the Maiirntta fleet, and ubo, availing 
bimsolf of the opportuniticH wliieh the events of tbo 
times throw in his way, olitained the grant of certain 
forts and distriels convmut'nt for the exerelw* of tbo 
trade of piracy, and (‘Hta 1 )lislied a petty sovereignty. 
Ills descendants failing in tlieir allegianco to tiio 
Pei.sliwa, that potentalt* united uiih tin* bbiglkh to 
A. 0.1735, chastise tliem. Early in Ifb.l, a wimll Britisli fomi 
commanded by Commodore Janu's attacked niid 
captured Soverndroog, one of the forts of Toolajee 
Angria, and also the island of Jlancoot. The I’eisb- 
wa’s fleet were to have assisted in the enterjtrise, but 
they never ventured within gun-shot of the fort. In 
^ A.D. i; 5 f!. February following, Admiral Watson sailed with the 
fleet under his command to nttnek tlheriah, the 
princiiial harbour and strong-hold of tin* pirati'S. In 
this service ho wais aided by who had recently 
arrived .‘it Bombay from England, with a force In- 
tended to ho employed against tin- French in tho 
Deccan, hut which, from the change of circum- 
stances that had takmi place, was now at liberty for 
any other service. The Mahrattas were to co-oporat© 
in the attack on Crheriah, hut the allies seem to have 
been quite as de.sirons of outwitting each otlu'r as 
of overcoming the enemy. Bath parties meditated 
an exclusive a])pro))riation of tin* booty wliicli was 
anticipated, and both took much pains to attain 
their oliject. The English were successful. The 
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place fell into tlieir hands, and their Maliratta friends ch ap. 
were disappointed of the expected prize.*' 

* Tlio booty, when secured by the English, gave rise to fresh 
Contentions between the sea and land services, mul the entire pro- 
ceedings on the subject are little creditable to those engaged m 
them. Sir John Malcolm, while endeavouring to account and in 
some degree to apologize for the zeal displayed on this and similttr 
occasions, claes not hesitate to advert to ” that spirit of plunder 
and that passion for the rapid ncciunoulation of wealth which 
(U'tuatcd all rauka." — Life of Clive, vol. i. page 135. The two 
principal officers, however, seem to have heen guided by a more 
generous spirit than tliat which influenced their inferiors, A larger 
share of the booty was claimed for Clive tlian tlic naval officers 
were prepared to yield. Admiral Watson resisted Clive’s claim, 
but proposed to make up the deficiency from his own sliare, and 
actually sent the money. Clive, wlnle he expressed himself sen- 
sible of the Admiral’s generosity and disinterestedness, firmly 
though courteously declined liis offer. 
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CIIAPTHR IV. 

ciiAi*. IV. Clivk luul rc'Lumcd to Tiidia with tlio afipoitit- 
mcmt of CxQvornov of Fort Ht. Diivid. Thitliot* lie 
proceeded, wliculiis BcrvicoK were no loii^^er «‘([ulred 
A.D. 1756. ou the ■western coast, and in tlu‘ nionlh of Jtme* for- 
mally entered on the duties of his oUkn*. But in 
tins comparatively quiet post lie liad not renuiinetl 
quite two niontlis, wlien tlie aid of his military 
talents was called for in a part of India where they 
had never yet been exercised. 

Aliverdi Khan, Soubahdar of the provinees of 
Benf''al, B(>har, and Orissa, had died in the month 
of A])ril. lie was succeeded by Mirza Mahintjod, 
better known by his assumed name of Bofitty-oo- 
Dowlah, who ajipears to have stood to Aliverdi Khau 
in the double relationship of grandnephew and 
grandson. Aliverdi Kluui had been the architect of 
his own greatness, and his career was not iinataittdd 
by crime; but hi.s talents were considerable, Ws 
habits of life grave, and his government as free from 
oppression as was consistcjit with the maintenance 
of an Oriental despotism. It has betui said that he 
was “perhaps the only prince in tlie East whom 
none of his subjects wished to assassinate.”* The 
* Ormo's History, vgl. ii. jiage 40 , 
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ehamctef of his successor was widely different. His chad, iv, 
infcelloct was feeble, his habits low and depraved, 
his propensities vicious in the extreme. From a 
child ho had boon sullen, capricious, and cruel. His 
oduoation afforded no corrective of these evil dispo- 
sitions, but, on the contrary, tended to foster them. 

Ho was the idol of tlu^ prince towdiom hewas destined 
to succeed ; and tbrougb the donthig fondness of ago 
bis early years wore passed amidst unbounded in- 
didgonce. Sucli a training, operating upon such a 
nature as tliat of Sooraj-oo-Howlab, produced the 
result whicli might havo boon anticipated. ITis ad- 
vance towards manhood was marked by a correspond- 
ing advance in vice. Ilis companions Avero selected 
from the lowest and ba.sest of mankind, and with 
tbese congenial associates bis days and niglits were 
passed amidst every siiecics of intemperanco. 

Aliverdi Khan had occasionally called upon the 
English to contribute to rejilonish his treasury. 

These demands were sometimes refused, and the 
refusal was followed by the stoppage of trade. 

But the Soubahdar was an iutelligeut prince, and 
know the value of European commerce too well 
to destroy it, The disputes which aa’ose never pro- 
ceeded to extremities, and the English, on the 
whole, found little reason to complain. The death 
of Aliverdi Khan, and the accession of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, made an important dilFereuce in their posi- 
tion, The new Soubahdar was known to entertain 
unfavourable views towards the Euglisb. It has been 
said, indeed, that his predecesBor, notwithstanding 
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0H41P. IV. the great moderation of Ida government, Blmrecl 
those views, and that his last advice to Ids grandson 
vras to deprive the English of military penven* But 
whether the hatred of SooraJ-oo-I)ovlah were stimu- 
lated by the advice of his gmndfather, or left, to ite 
own o})oration, it is ct'rtain that, at a vt'ry early period 
after ids accession to po-wer, it wtw actively mani- 
fested. 

The Hiibordinalo govewnnumt of Dacca liad been 
administered by an uncle of Huoraj-oo~I)owlali, who 
had died a short time before Aliverdi Khan, Hi« 
dowan, or treasurer, not deinning ids fandly or in's 
I)roperty safe in Dacca, had sent them away undiw 
tho care of Ids son, named KisldndoKH, who had 
solicited and found a temporary refugt' in Calcutta. 
Tills gave ofFenco to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, who endea- 
voured, hut without cfTect, to iieretitwle Aliverdi 
Khan tliat the Englisli were actuated by Imstile 
feelings towards Idni. The death of Ids grandfathor 
roUevod him from restraint, ami immediately after 
that event lie addre.ssed a letter to the fhosiilent of 
Calcutta, requiring that KisldmloKS should be given 
up. But this letter was forwarded in a manner m 
extraordinary as to waiTant susiiiciou of its authen- 
ticity. The bearer, disgidsed as a pedlar, earn© in a 
small boat, and on landing jiroceeded to tlie house 
of a native, named Omiclumd, by whom he was 
introduced to tlie British authorities. Ondelmnd, 
wlio was the richest merchant in Calcutta, had been 

* IIoImcII’h Tuvets, page 280. Bee al»u Ormr’a History, wil. M. 
page 83, 
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largely engaged in providing the Company’s invest- chap, iv. 
ttients, and from this occupation a gi'eat portion of his 
irealth had been derived. But of this source of profit 
he had hoon for some years dc])iived, in consoqueneo 
of some dissatisfaction which had arisen with the 
(juality of the goods, and which liad led to the em- 
ployment of factors by tlui Coni]muy to purchase at 
tlic ])roviiicial marki'ts. The British council appear 
on this account to have viou'od the alleged com- 
munication from Sooraj-oo-Dowlah witli increased 
distnist, and to have regarded it as a contrivance of 
Omichund to give himself importance. The ines- 
songer was accf)rdiugly dismissed without an answer. 

It was not long bci'ore anotlier commmiication from 
Sooraj-oo-Bowlah was received on a dillerent subject. 

He had heard that the liuglish were strengthening 
their fortifications, and he re(piired them to desist. 

An answer was returiu>d, in part denying tlie truth 
of the report which bad reached the ])rinco, and in 
part justifying the proceedings which he ascribed to 
the English authorities, on the groiuul of appre- 
hended hostilities ■with the French. This letter 
threw the Souhabdar into a transport of rage ; and 
although then actually on his inarch to roduoo a re- 
fractory dependent to obedience, he abandoned this 
object ill order to turn lii.s arms against the English. 

Ho forthwith presented himself before the English 
factory at Cossimbazar, Avhicli immediately surren- 
dered without an effort being made to defend it. 

The nows of the fall of Cossimbazar was received 
at Calcutta ivith feelings of dismay. The garrison 
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eayp# W* did not amount to two hundred ; not more than a 
third of their number wore Europeans, and few if 
any had over been in action. In addition to the 
regular troojjs in garrison, Calcutta boasted a militia 
formed from tbo European and native inhabitants ; 
but so little attention bad been given to training this 
force, that when called out, it is said, there were 
scarcely any among them “ who knew the right 
from the wrong end” of tlu>ir nuwkots.* The 
works were altogether inadeqnali' to sustfiin a pro- 
tracted siege, and had they been of greater nlrength 
little would have boon gained, as the stock (»f pro- 
visions within tho place was not more tliun e([itul to 
a few weeks’ consumption of its crowded populatiou.f 
'flic supply of ammunition would not have sufficed 
for three days’ t'xpenditiirc, if in a good condition, 
and great part of it was similed by damp. There 
was hardly a carriage that would bear a gun, and 
numerous iiieces of cannon were lying useless under 
the walls.;}: Assistance was naturally sought from 
Madras and Bombay ; but, with tho use of ordinary 
expedition on the part of the Soubahdar, it was 
obviously imjiossiblo that any could arrive in time 
to save Calcutta from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Application for aid was made to tho Dutch 
and Ereiich authorities, but from neither was any 
obtained. The answer of tho Dutch was an un- 

* HolweE's India Tracts, 2 )agc 302, 

[• Evidence of Mr. Cook, in First llcport of the Cuinmitlee of 
House of Commons, 1772. 

I Cook’s Evidence and HolweE’s India, 
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qualifled refusal. The French, less clogged, hut more chap. 
insolent, offered to join tlio English, if the latter 
would t][uit Calcutta aaid remove their garrison and 
effects to tho French settlement of Chandernagoro. 

In tho meantime tho Soubahdar vns advancing, 
and tho colerity of his movements relieved tho 
English from tho perplexities of long suspense. 

Within a very few days after tho fall of Cossimhamv 
became known, tho onomy’a guiis were heard at 
Calcutta. Tho usual method of calming the angry 
feelings of eastern princes was resorted to. A sum 
of money was tendered in purchase of the Soiil.)ah> 
dar’s absence, hut refused. Some show of resist- 
ance followed, hut there was little more than show. 

The means of defence wore indeed small ; hut had 
they been greater, they would probably have been 
vain from their being no one competent to direct 
them effectually. Some of tlio military officers, and 
among them those of tho highest rank, are ropro- 
sontocl as notoriously incompetent, and their do* 
fioioncios wore not counterbalanced by the wisdom 
or vigour of tho civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to the civil and commercial servants of the 
Company, that they were generally deficient in 
military knowledge and skill ; hut many of thorn 
seem to have been no less deficient in energy, 
presence of mind, and a regard to the most obvious 
demands of duty. The natural result was, that 
while the thunder of the enemy roared without, iu- 
subordination, division, and distraction were aiding 
him within. All authority seems to have been at 
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OffiP- tv. an end. “ From the time,” says an oye~witot», 
“ that wo were ootifinod to the defeiiee of the fort 
itself, nothing was to he seen hut diHorder, riot, and 
confiision. Everybody was offieiotis in aflvisinjf, liut 
no one was projn'vly qualified to pive advice.”* In 
such cireinnKtances, the exj)ediency (tf ahaiulonin^ 
tlio fort and retreatin/f on shijiboard naturally 
oceiirrod to tin* beaie^n'd, and hucU a retreat rnijttht 
liavc ])een made withoni dishojionr. But the want 
of concert, together with the cniniiial engeniCHS 
manifested by some of the jirincipul M-rvunts of the 
Comjiany to provide for their ovn safety at any 
sacrifice, made the closing scene t)f tiie siege mu* tif 
the most disgraceful iti which Kiiglishmeii have ever 
A.D. 1756. been engaged. On the IHth of Jtmc', it wn« rewdved 
to remove tlie female residciits al CalcuttJU and such 
effects as could couvmncnlly be carried away, to a 
ship lying before tlie fort. In tlu' night the general 
retreat w’tis to take place. Two civil servants, nfmied 
Manningham and Franklaud, volunteered to atipee- 
intend the embarkation of flic fc'males. and having 
on this pretence quitted the scene of danger, refuw'd 
to return, Othoia followed their example, and 
escaped to the ship, which in the evening weighed 
anchor and dropped down the river, followed liy 
evoiy other vessel of any size at the station. In the 
moi-ning no means of escape were available, except 
two small boats which still remained at the irharf. 
These were eagerly seized hy parties of panic-struck 

* Cook’s Evidence in First Report of Select Committee of House 
of Commons, 1772. 
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fiigitiv&s, and among those who thus departed were chap. rv. 
Mr. Drake, the Governor, and the Commandant, 

Capttiin Minchin. AI)andoned by tlioso whoso es- 
pecial duty it was to protect them, the devoted com- 
munity proceeded to take uiea.surcR for estahlish- 
iug gome authority in place of that so unworthily 
roiumnced. ^'lie seuinr member of council remain- 
ing in the fort waved his claim, and Mr. Tlolwcll, 
another meinlH'r, a'^.sumed the command with thofull 
consent of all parties. No ex])ectation was entertained 
of provonting the ultiinato fall of tlie plnco; tho 
only object in view to defend it until a retreat 
could bo made, and a Com])any’.s shij) whicl) had 
been stationed u]) the river would, it rvas anticipated, 
afford the' means of escape. Orders woro sent to 
bring tho ship as near the fort as was ])racticablo, 
and the commander proceeded to carry thorn into 
effect; but the pilot, infected by the dastardly feeling 
which had overcome so many of his suiieriors, lost 
his presence of mind, and ran the ship aground. 

There was now no hope but in tho considerate feel- 
ings of those who had fled fi'om their companions, 
still exposed to dangera which thoy had reftised to 
share. Ignobly as they had abandoned their proper 
duties, it could not ho believed that, when tho 
consciousness of personal safety had calmed their 
agitation and time had afforded opportunity for 
reflection, they would coolly surrender a large body 
of their countrymen to tho mercy of a despot, 
whose naturally cruel disposition was inflamed by 
the most savage hatred of tho English. To the hope 
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CJIAF. IV. of gticcoiir from this quarter the inmateft of the he- 
siegcsd fort naturally turned when all other failed. 
For two days after the flight of the governor and 
those who accompanied him, the defence of tho 
placo was maintainod with little akill indeed, hut 
with considerahlo perseverance. For two entiw^ daj'S 
did tho besieged throw up sigjiala, falling upon their 
fugitive com])anionfi to assist them in escaping tlie 
dangers which those com])anioiiK had feared so muelu 
that they had sacrificed evem honour to safety. F’er 
two entire days did tho fugitives look ujton those 
signals, while the flames which hurst front all parts 
of tho town testified still mores amply to the flis- 
tress of their countrymen, and tho continued filing 
of the enemy told of their increasing danger, without 
making a single olTort to answer tho calls ujwn their 
humanityor to intcrjioso the slightest assistance. One 
who had given minute attention to tlu^ suhjocl oli- 
serves, that “ a single sloop with fifteen hrave men 
on board might, in spite of all the effortB of tho 
enemy, have come up, and anchoring under Lhts fort, 
have carriod away all”* who remained to hocomo 
a tyrant’s ca]itivos; but oven fifteen bravo men 
were wanting for the duty. 

The enemy entered, and the Company’s servfuats, 
civil and military, by consequence became prisonora. 
They had at first no reason to apprehend any groat 
severity of treatment, the Souhahdar having assured 
Mr. Holwell, “ on tlic word of a soldier,” that no barm 
should come to them.f Harm, however, did come, 

* Orme’s History, vol. ii. p. 78. i HolwoU's Tmete, p. S80. 
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wliotkor by tbo contrivance of tlie Soubalidar or of chap. IV. 
Bomo of bis dependents. Diflficiilty -vvas found or 
protended in discovering a proper place of security, 
and, after some soarcli, a room attacbod to the 
barracks, wbicli bad been used for the confinement 
of military oflenders, vna selected for the purpose. 

The dinuMiHions of ibis place ivere oigbtecn feet by 
roiuicc'i).* On tlu’ce sides there was jh) provision 
for tlui admission of air or light; on tbo fourth 
were two small window's secured by iron bars ; but 
Lbeao, it is rcpi'csouted, from tlieir j>osition not 
being to the windward, could admit little air,f an 
evil aggravated by tbo overbanging of a low veran- 
dah. Within a space tlms confined and ill ventilated, 
on a sultry night in the sultriest season of the year, 
were immured one hundred and forty-six human 
beings, a vast majority being Europeans, to whose 
northern constitutions the oppressive climate of 
Bengal could scarcely ho made supportable by the 
aid of every resource that art could suggest, and 
several of them suffering from the effects of recent 
wounds. Few of the persons know any thing of 
the place ; those who did could not at first persuade 
themsolvi's that their guards seriously proposed to 
shut up such numbers in that nan-ow prison, or 
they might perhaps, as one of the survivors after- 
wards declared, have preferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the soldiers, to 

* Cooke’s Evidence in First Rcpoit of Select Committee of 
House of Commons. 

t Holwell’s Tracts, i)agc 392. 

VOL. I. 0 
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cnAP, IV. the lingering tortiiro which awaited them. When 
at length they jiorcoived the horrom cif their situa- 
tion, an offer of a thousand nipec's was made tu an 
olficor of tho guard if he would pna-uri' the remo- 
val of j)ai’t of the ])ris(»uei's to another phu’e. He 
withdrew, hut returned with ait answer that it \uw 
impossible. The oiler was douhli'd, and the man 
again witlidrew ; InU he returned oiilv to disajipoint 
(lie lio]ai of relief, if any hope e.visted, by declaring 
that the dt'.sired eliniigf* eoiild not hi' eifeeted with- 
out the orders of tho .Souliahdav ; that he mm asleep, 
and none dared to wake him. Of (he horrors of the 
niglit which suececih'd, no words cun raise an ade- 
quate concejition. The heat and thirst soon hecatin* 
iiitolcrnhh'; and though resistanei' to the fate that 
iinpeuded sei'ined useless, to yield to it enlndv 
was move than could he expected from human na- 
ture. The rapidly siulcing slrenglh of the sull’ererH 
Avas exhausted and their lormentH aggravated by 
frantic struggles with I'ach oilier to gain a position 
near the wiudoirs, or to obtain a few drops of the 
water with Avliich their guards, more in mt>eki*i*y 
than in mercy, scantily siqijilied tlii'in through the 
grating. In these dreadful contests, somo were 
bcatoii cloAvn and trampled to death — ^while, in the 
more remote jiarts of tho room, tho w'ork of the 
destroyer was in fearful progress through tlu' over- 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of the air— • 
mid happy might they bo esteemed ndiose sufl’eringa 
AV’erc thus shortened. Of the remainder, sonioAvere 
in a state of delirium ; othem rajiidly ndvaueiitg to 
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that state, but, still retaining a consciousness of chap. it. 
tbo scene and circimistaiices around them, strove by 
insult and abuse to ]irovokc the guards to fire on 
them. At length the morning came, and with it 
an order for bringing out the {irisoners. The exe- 
cution of the mandate was inipedod by the piles of 
dead which bloekt'd up the doorway; an obstacle 
which it re(piiv('d some time to remove. Those in 
whom the spark of life was not extinct then came 
forth, once again to inhale the pure air of heaven. 

Their number w'as twenty-three:* of those several 
were soon after eainded off by jmtrid diseases, the 
consequcncG of the cruelty to which tiiey liad heon 
subjected. 

The ])reci.so share of tlu* >Soubahdar in this atro- 
cious transaction is not ascertainable. One of the 
sufferorsf believed that the orders wore only gene- 
ral, and amounted to no more than that the pri- 
soners shonld he secured. He attrilmtes the barba- 
rity with Avhieli they wore enforced to the soldiers 
entrusted with their execution, and it is certain that 
the horrors of the Black Hole afforded them cntcr- 
taimnont. “ They took care,” says Holwell, “ to 
keep us supplied with water that they might have the 
satisfaction of seeing us fight for it, as they phrased 
it, and held up lights to the hai-s that they might 
lose no part of their iiilmmau diversion.” Another t 
of the prisoners seems to have thought that the 

* So stated by Holwell, India Tracts, page 418. — Cooke, 

(Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Commons,) 
says twenty-two. Both were among the prisoners thus con- 
fined. f- Holwell. i Cooke. 
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IV, ordera wore* apeeifift as to tlio place tif confinement, 
but that they wove issued in ignorance of its small 
ilinieiisions. But these iipolng(>tic suggchtiouH, how- 
ever cretHtable to the generosity of the suft’eriw, cun 
do little to relieve the clniracter of tin* man nnder 
whose authority this wliolesnh* murder of prisoners 
took {(lace. Tht' character of tlie oflicew of a go- 
vernment is in a great measure detemnined hy that 
of those wiiom they serve; and if the Kervanta of 
Booraj-oo-I)o\vIah t'xereised any discrc'tion in the 
choice of a priHon, it may safely be eonebnied that 
their choice wus madt* nnder a full impression that 
it Nvould not l)e disagrcaadde to their muster. The 
subsequemt conduct of the Honbalidnr shews that 
such a belief -would liave been well wariiuited. 
When Mr. llcdwellwas admitted to Ins jireseneo on 
the morning after the murder, <*xhihitingt>i) his per- 
son painful ovidonco of tlie snlferingH of tin* Higld,*- 
the Soubahdar expressed neitlnw regret for the hor- 
rors that had occurnal, nor diKpleasun* at the con- 
duct of those who had hetm the din-ct instrumenta 
of jn-oducing them; but haiuhly intermixed Mr. 
Ilolweirs atUnnpt to deserilu^ them by a demand 

* He was in (i state of Ingh fever, mmble to walk or to 8tip- 
port hijDself witliout aasistanee. His I'litlcttvours to »iW8lt were 
vain till water was given him. On his way to the royal presence, 
a jemadar, who assisted in supporting him, threaUmed tliat unless 
he confessed whore the treasure was buried in the fort, he should 
in half an hour be blown from the mouth of a raniion, “ TTie 
intimation,” says Ilolwell, " gave me no manner of coneem, for 
at tliat juncture I sJunild have esteemed death the gp*eatc»t favour 
the tyrant could have bestowed upon me." — Tractn, page 40S. 
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for the treasure supposed to be concealed. But the chap. iv. 
probability is, that tho Soubalular had himself made 
or sanctioned the selection of the Black Hole as tho 
place of confinement, for when the miserable pri- 
soners besought that they might be relieved by tho 
removal of jiart of their number to some other 
place, their prayer was unavailing, because it could 
not bo granted witliout tho express orders of tho 
Soubahdar, whoso sleep no one dared to disturb for 
HO trivial a purpose as tho preservation from death 
of nearly one hundred and fifty human being's. That 
he was ignorant of tho inadequacy of the place to 
receive so many prisoners is no excuse, seeing that 
his ignorance was voluntary, and might have been 
removed without delay, inconvcnionco, or danger. 

It Was his duty to assure himself that, in commit- 
ting bis pnsoners to safe custody, he was not con- 
signing them to death ; and his want of knowledge 
of their situation, if it existed, was tho result of his 
want of interest. He knew not because he cared not. 

” All was lost,” says Orme, “ before the presi- 
dency of Madras even received iutolligenco of the 
danger.” The surrender of Cossimbazar was not 
known there until the 15th of July. Disturbances 
with the native jirinces were too common to excite 
much surprise, and it was supposed that the attack 
upon Cossimbazar was tlie result of a temporary 
outbreak either of jealousy or avarice, and that the 
wrath of the hostile prince would in due time be 
appeased in the usual way by a present. Tt was, 
notwithstanding, thought advisable to strengthen 
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the British estaMishment in Bon^il, ami Major Kil- 
pfttrielc wa» diapatehcd thither with two Inmdred 
and thirty troops, mostly Euroja'ans. On the oth of 
August nows amved of the fall (tf (’nletitta, which 
** scarcely ereah'd more horror and n’sentinent than 
oonatemation and ]i(‘r|ilexily."^ 

Part of th(‘ (‘ouncil wen* opiiosed to sending any 
largo foret* to Bengal, from a fear of ditniutHhing the 
seenrily of the hhiglish intercHls on the coast of 
Coronuuidel, and desired to (ry (he effect of nego- 
tiation. This line of jiolicy wa'< htrenuoicjly n'.sisled 
Iiy Orme, the, oelehnited historian, tlu'ii a meniher 
of the coiuu'il of Madras, lie maintained the neces- 
sity of diHj)atehing Hindi a force as should he snllieient 
to act with vigour and efl’ect against tin* Sonhahdar, 
and, affer niueh opposition, Ids advita* jin'Vailed.f 
To carry it info eileet the eo-oju*mtion of Afliniral 
Watson, with the sipunlron under his eommand, was 
requested. This was readily granted ; hut a tiinienlly 
ivas started as to tin* disposal of the eaptures which 
might he made by tlie th'ct. This was no soonm* 
arranged tliau other dillieullieH arose out of tin* 
questions, who should eommand tlu* land loree#-™- 
Avhat should ho the e.xteut of the general’s authority 
— his military and diplomatic, po-wers — iu what rtda- 

* Ormu. 

t Orme records tlic advice given by himself on this oeension, 
and the opposition which lie had to encounter, but with cliamo- 
toristic modesty lie sjieaks of himself only as *' one of the mem- 
bers of council, who, liaving re.'^ided nine yeura in the Goinpiuiy'® 
service at Calcutta, knew the atrengtli and ijiMilencc of the Moor- 
ish government in Bengal.” 
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tion he elioulcl sfcaiid to the kto governor ami conn- chap. iv. 
cil of Calcutta, — and how far their authority should 
ho maintained or redueed? More than six weeks 
had intervened before tlu; fall of Calcutta was known 
at Madnis ; more than two months was subsequently 
couHumod in disputes. 

Mr. Idgot, the governor of Madras, was desirous 
of undertaking tlie command of tlio expedition, but 
ho WiiK without military oxperiouco, and claimed 
more extousivo powens than his associates in the 
govomment felt justified in granting, and they de- 
clined to gratify him. The next claim was made by 
Colonel Aldcrcrou, •who was at Madras in command 
of one of the kings regiincnt.s, but his want of ac- 
quaintance u'ith tlie ])eculiavities of Indian warfare 
v'as rogardcul as di.squalifying him for the duty ; and 
another ohjoction to his being entrusted with it was 
grounded on his Innug indcqicudont of tho Com- 
pany’s servants, and little disposed to recognise their 
antliority. Colonel Lawrence w^as in every way qua- 
lilicd for tho coimn.and, and would, without doubt, 
have been nominated to it, had he not been incapa- 
citated by the state of his health. It would have 
been strange if in this emergency Clive should have 
heel) forgotten. Orme had tho credit of suggesting 
him as the leader of the expedition, and the propo- 
sal being warmly approved by Clive’s early and uncle- 
viating friend, Colonel Lawrence, w^as finally adopted. 

The powers of the former governor and council of 
Calcutta, in civil and commercial affairs, were pre- 
served to them, but in all military matters Clive 
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CHAP. IV. was to be entirely inclcpeiulent. This was strongly 
objected to by Mr. Manniughara.^ — a inembor of the 
coinicil of Calcutta, a gentleman wlio Ijoantcfl the 
nnenviablc distinction of having been forennwt in 
tho disgraceful flight from that ])lacc', and w!u> Imd 
been deputed by tho fagitives on amission to Ma- 
dras. His romoastraiuT's, without doubt, rt'ceived 
all the attention which the /iriiiness of Ins (diaraeter 
demanded, but they were inelli'ctual. 

The troop.s destined for llie ex])t'diiion aiuonnted 
to nine bimdred Europeans and flCtecm hundred 
sepoys. The squadron under Admiral W atson csni- 
sisted of five ships. In these and in flve transports 
the forces were embarked ; but, wbtui ou the point of 
departure, they Avero dejirivod of the royal artillery 
and of the king’s guns and stores by thepertinaciouH 
refusal of Col. Aldorcron to suffer tbeni to ])rocec>d 
unless ho had the coinnuuid. Tlies(' wore coiiso- 
A.D, 175C. quently disembarked. On tlie Kith of Oetolx'r tho 
expedition sailed from Madras, and ou tho 20th of 
December all tho ships except two, after encoun- 
tering some disasters, had arrived at Kulta, a villago 
on the liooghly, at some distance from Caicntte, at 
which the British authorities had re-assomhlod when 
beginning to recover from tho effects of tlioir panic. 
Tho absence of the two missing ships seriously dimi- 
nished the efficiency of the force. One of them, tho 
Cumberland, ■vvhicli bore the flag of Admiral Pocock 
the second in command, was tho largest in the scpiad- 
roii, and had on board two hundred and fifty of 
the Jiluropean troops ; the other, u Company’s ship. 
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named the Marlborough, contained the greater part chap. jv. 
of the field-artillery. The detachment under Major 
Kilpatrick, which had been diHpatched from Madras 
on the arrival of the nows of the fall of Cosshnhassar, 

W!is at Fulta, but, having HiiHered dreadfully from 
the oflfects of long c'iu'ain[tmcnt upon swampy ground, 
was not in a condition to add materially to the 
strength of the Jhitish iorce. Of two hundred and 
thirty nu-n who had originally composed it, one-half 
had jjcrishod, and of those who survived only thirty 
were fit for duty. Reinforcements were expected 
from Bombay, but Clive determined to wait neither 
for them nor for the arrival of the two ships which 
had boon separated from the rest of tbe fleet, but to 
advance at once upon Calcutta. 

The reduction of that place had been regarded by 
Sooraj-oo-DowIah as the most glorious achievement 
performed in India since the days of Timour.* The 
conquest was announced at Delhi by letters magni- 
fyiiigits importance, and dwelling ivith equal diffuse- 
iiess and complacency on the glory of the conqueror. 

But, though satiated with honour, Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
was in other respects grievously disappointed. He 
had imagined Calcutta one of the richest places in 
the world, and had anticipated immense wealth from 
its plunder. Now that the prize was in his posses- 
sion, he found that ije had gi-catly over-estimated its 
value. Most of the inhabitants had removed their 
property in contemplation of the Soubahdar’s visit, 
and the season of the year was one in which no large 
* Orme, vol. ii. page 79. 
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CH4P. IV. Stock of merchandize was accmnulatcd at Calcutta. 

The trcnisury of Omichuud funuKhed about four lacs* 
of rupees, besides some valuable elfeefs; and inerchau- 
dizo to the amount of about two luiudrcMl 11100*10101 
pounds, the jirojH'rty of other parties, fell into the 
hands of the iavadm-H. Tlu' .soldiers haviiijs? appro- 
printed so mueh of (Ids as (liey were alih* to efUieeal, 
and tlie odieers appohiled to supcnautmid tlie plun« 
der havhi^f proA'ided for theniseli'es as far n« they 
irnap^iiu'd (hey mi^ht widi iiupuaily, the retuaiiider 
formed a solid a])|)enda^re to (ho abouiidiiip: ^^iory in 
which Hooraj-oo-J)owlah rejoiced. Mr, Ifoluelhmd 
otliov servants of the Coniiiaiiy wine (resded «i(h 
great cruelty, in the cxju'ctalion (hat lliey might 
tliereby bo brought to disein'cr some coucealed trea- 
sure ; but as iioiu' ('xisted, no rc'velution of tlie jdtice 
of its eoucealmeiiL could be made ; and the Snuliah- 
dar liaving left in CJaleutta a garrison id' three thou- 
sand men, (piittod it with little gain in any respect, 
except of Helf-BatislkctioTi. llis diKippoinled feel- 
ings found eoiiKolation in liostile messageH to (lie 
Freiieh and Dutch, boLli of wliom lie threatened to 
cxtiipatc uuU'SS tlu'V immediately eonlributed to the* 
repleiiislmient of hi.s treasury. They endeavoured 
to soothe liiin by i)rofe.s.sion,s of respect and attaeh- 
mont, but tlie Soubabdar did not ehoo.se to lie paid 
in such euiTency; and, after some hesitation, tlie 
Dutch were obliged to purchase liis forbearanee by 
the eoutributiou of four lacs and a-half of rupee's, 
U'hilc the Freiicli obtaiiied the ]ik(> favour by the pay- 
* About £4U, ()()(). 
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mciit of throe lacs and a-lialf. The bettor terms chap. it. 
accorded to the latter were in consideration of their 
having furnishod the Soiihaluhir, Avhon on his inarch 
to Calcutta, witli two hnndrod chests of gunpowder, 
a service wliicli the prince was too grateful to 
forget, even when (uigaged in plundering those to 
whom he was indehUnl for it. 'rims, neither .Dutch 
nor Knuicli had nmch reason to rejoice in the suc- 
cess of tlu' [tolicy which had restrained tliom from 
aOurding aid to the Knglish. 

From the view which Hoonij-oo-Dowlah took of 
his own military genius and il.s rc, salts, ho had never 
contemplated the ])roha])ility of any attempt on the 
part of the Engli.sh to rccovcn that which tlmy had 
lost. Indeed, had he hwn correct in his estimate 
of the ])opulatiou of that division of the earth witlu'ji 
which England lies, and of which it forms a very small 
part, he might have heen justifiml in tlio proud con- 
tcmiit whicli ho displayed for his enemies, for it was 
the heliof of this pi'inco that “ there wore not ton 
thousand men in all Europe!!”* Yet the loss of 
the trade carried on l)y a small fraction of thi.s scan- 
tily peopled portion of the globo was seriously felt in 
tli{' diminution of the revenues of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
and he ivas meditating the grant of permission to 
the English to return under .severe restrictions, when 
this exercise of his clemency was arrested by intel- 
ligence that they had roturned without invitation in 
gveat force, and were advancing u]>on their old set- 
tlement, 'I'he whole army of the Soubahdar was 
* Onne, vol. ii. puge I’iO. 
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CHAF. TV, fortliwith ordered to aasemble at Moorsliedafaid, the 
capital of liis clominions, for the purpose of wsistinjE: 
the daring strangers. In tho meantime dispesifiens 
had been made for defending Calcutta by tlm officer 
in command there, who, says Orme, “ find no cou- 
rage but much ciromnspeclion.” To this ptwtm let- 
ters were forwarded from Clive and Atliniral Watson, 
addressed to tho Soubahdar. Tliey wert> open, ant! 
the cautious officer, after ascertaining tlieir ehame- 
tor, declared that he dared not send letters written 
in such menacing terms. 

A.D. 1766. On the 27th December tho fleet left b’ulta, and 
tho next day anchored at Moidapore, wlu*re tiu' 
troops wore disembarked for tho pur{)OHo of march- 
ing to attack J3udgo-Budge, a fort t)f noirw strength 
about ton miles distant. The march (hither was 
one of dreadful fatigue, ami occu]))ed sixti’cn hours. 
The country was such as could not he tnivewed, 
under tho most favourable clrcumstaiiees, witlnnifc 
extromo labour, aiul tho trooj)S on this occasion 
had not only to encounter the difllcuIUes which it 
presented to their own i)aHsago, hut also to draw 
two field-pieces and a tumbril loaded with amrauni- 
tiou. This arose from the coiitiuucd approhenstesng 
of the council at Fulta, who, clinging to their firat 
fear with more than maiiyr’s stedfaatnoss, did not 
venture to provide a single beast either of draught 
or burden, lest they should incur tho Souhahdar’s 
resentment. After such a march, it may well be 
believed that the troops stotal in need of rest; but 
unfortuuatcJy they rcsignod themselves to it without 
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taking tlie common precaution of stationing sentinels chap. iv. 
to guard against surprise.* Monichuud, tho gover- 
nor of Calcutta, was in tho noighbourlioocl with a 
force of upwards of throo thousand horso and foot. 

Tie was apprized of tho movement of the I'luglish, 
and about an hour after they had laid down to sloop 
commenced an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind Hiicceeded in averting the danger so 
negligently inenrrod. lie promidly made the nocoB- 
sary disjamltions for repulsing tho enemy, w'hich wore 
oxoe.utcd with precision and offeot. The enemy were 
driven from tho jiosts which they liad occupied, hut 
still seoniod jiroparcd to contest tlie fortmui of the 
day, till a shot passing near the tmhun of Monichuud 
BO astounded that gallant commander, that lie in- 
stantly turned his olc'phant and fled with his whole 
force, In extenuation of tho earole,ssue8S which had 
nearly proved fatal to tho English enuRO, it has boon 
urged that tho English had hut recently landed, that 
Clive was ill, and that ho must have depended upon 
others for iutolligonce.f These cii-cumstauccs will 
excuse him for not knowing tliat an enemy was near, 
but they furnish no apology for neglecting an ordi- 
nary ]>recaution. 

Although the British troops wore in this affair 
taken at a disacl vantage, tho result seems to have 
impressed tho euemy with a conviction that they 
were not to ho desjnsed. The following day was 

* lliis would appear almost increcUble, but it is distinctly stated 
by Orme. 

t Malcolm's Life of Olive, vol. i. Note ou fiage 1.'34. 
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ciiAX». IV. fixed for an assault on Budge-Budge, but in tlu‘ even- 
ing a dnmkon sailor belonging tcj llie BritMii wjuad- 
ron having straggled to the ditch, croHsc'd it. mid 
scminbled over the nun}tartH. I'inding tm seutiuelH. 
ho shouted to the advanced guard of tlie British forct* 
that ho had taken the fort, mid on their jirwreding 
to join him, it muh found that thi' place was evacu- 
ated. Monielumd returned to Chilcutta, hut re- 
mained there' only a few houm, wliiui leaving a gai»« 
rison of five htmdred nii'ii, he went away with the 
rest of his force to Ilooghly, “ wltere,'' sais t)rnie, 
“having likewise coiniuunicafed his own terrors, he 
proceeded to carry them to the Nahol) at iMoorshe- 
dahad.” 

Chilcutla, after the discharge of a few sliots, was 
A.D. 1757 , ahandoiK'd to the English, wlio, on the 2iid dmiumy, 
once more hecame masters of the jiluce from which 
a few months hefore they had heen so ignominuumly 
expelled. But the want of im enemy did not ensure 
peace. Tho jealousy of the British autliorilit's gavts 
rise to fierce dispute.s as to tlu' right of command. 
Admiral Watson was singularly tcmaciouH of his 
rights, and of those of tho service to which he he- 
longed. Clive was not slow in upludding his own 
claims as commandor-iii-chief of the Company’s 
forces in Bengal, and as holding moreover thc^ rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in his Majesty’s siu-rice; an 
honour which had been conferred upon him hefore 
ho left England. At tho same time, tlu' Oovenior 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found their 
authority a hurdon in time of danger, were quite 
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ready to resumo it wiicn tlio danger was passed. A chap. iv. 
party of sepoys having entered the fort at the same 
time witli a detaelmient from tlio ships were unecro- 
mouiously turned out hy the latter, and Clive on his 
arrival was informed (hat none of the Conifiany’s offi- 
eers or troops should liave admission. II is was not 
a spirit to suhmit (auudy U> such an interdiet, and ho 
aeeordingly (Mitered in de/iauce of it. lie found the 
fort in iioHsessiou of (Japtain Coot(‘, a king’s ofRcer, 
who slunved him a commission from Admiral Wat- 
son, ajipoiuting him governor. Clive denied the 
authority of the admiral, and thrc'ateued to put 
Captain Cooto under arrest if ho refused to acknow- 
ledge his own. Captain Cooto tlu'reupon desired 
that Admiral Watson should lie made ac(]uaintcd 
with the state of allaii's on shore, to which Clive as- 
senting, a message was dispatched to the admiral, 
who, in rojily, iufonnod Clive that, if ho did not 
immediately evacuate the fort, it should ho fired on. 

Clive replied that lie could not answer for conse- 
quences, hut that he would not abandon the fort. 

Further attempts to shake his resolution wore made, 
hut Clive persisted in maintaining his claim, with the 
qualification that if Admiral Watson would come on 
shore, and take the command himself, he would offer 
no objection. This expedient was adopted. The 
admiral came, and having received the keys of 
the garrison from Clive, held them till the next 
day, when ho delivered them in the king’s name to 
the Company’s representatives. Thus ended a very 
idle dispute, by whicli some time was wasted, the 
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CHA.P. IV. public ‘ semce impeded, and much ill ftv'iiiig en- 
gendered among brave men engaged in a tamnnon 
cause. 

These divisions being healed, the Ikitinh prmM'edt'd 
to push their success in the direction in wiiich Moni- 
chund had fled. A force was detaclied to attack 
Hooghly. Tlvc floot prepared the way by Imttering 
the fort, and a breach, barely praeticaiile, having Ikh«ii 
made, it wsus (lotonniiu'd to Htorin. A fal-se attack 
at tlio main gate was made l)y out' division of the 
troops, wliilc Captain Cooto witli the other and soitu* 
sailors succeeded iu entering the hn-aeli lnldiHcr)^'(‘red. 
The garrison no sooner perceived the l^nglish on tlu^ 
i-amparts than they quitted their jiosts ami madtt 
their esca])c at a small gate. 

Thus far succoss the most ample hud attendeil the 
progress of the British anus ; yet even the h(»hl and 
sanguitie spirit of Clive began to doubt of tlu» ex- 
pediency of persevoriug iu hostility. The Houbah- 
dar was advancing, and tlie terror of his a])]»rotich 
dctoiTed the country people from bringing provi- 
sions either to the town or to tin* army, which was 
encamped at a short distance from it. Another 
cause of alarm was the arrival of intelUgenco that 
war had been declared between Knglaud tuid Franc®. 
The truce between the two nations in India was 
consequently at an end; and as the Freuc.li had a 
gari-isou at Chandernagore containing nearly ns many 
Europeans as the English had in the held, the possi- 
bility of their junction with the Souhalulnr could 
not bo regarded without the utmost apprehonsion. 
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Soorjy-oo-Dowlali professed to bo willing to treat,* 
but did not slacken bis mairh. On tlio 3rd February, 
the van of his army was seen advancing In full mai'ch 
towards Calcutta, while smue vilhigi's in the distance 
were in llanieH. blither freni a belief that an attack 
would bt' hazardous or from a fear of interrupting 
a setdeinent l)y iK'gofiation, little resistance was 
ofleiaal liy Cliv(', and on the next morning the main 
body of the (memy advanced. A letter was at the 
same time received from the Boubahdar dc'siriiig that 
deputies from the English camp might be s(mt to him. 
Two (dvil servants, Mc'SKrs. Walsh an<l Beral’ton, -were 
ap])ointed duty. Oji bedug introduced to the 

chief minister he alli'cti'd a stispiciou that they in- 
tended to assassinat(> the Bonhalidar, and desired to 
examine whetlu'r tliey had not pistols concinlod about 
them. This ceremony performed, ho called upon 
them to part with their swetrds, hut with that demand 
they refused to comjily, and it was not enforced. 
Wlnm hrouglit Into tfu' pn'souco of the prince, they 
didivored thoii' proposals, which he r<!ad, and then 
having whispered to some of his officers, ho desired 
the dejmties to confer witli Ins dew'an. The conft'r- 
enec', howevc'r, did not take i)laco. Oinichnnd, after 
the (‘a])ture of Calcutta hy the Soubahdar, had been 
bis constant follower, in tbo hope of getting back 
some part of the property wliicli he had lost. Being 

* According to Orme, it was Clive who proposed negotiation. — ' 
Hist. vol. ii. page 129. Clive himself represents the overture as 
coming from the Soiihahdar. — First Report of Select Committee 
of House of Commons, 1772, page 147. 
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CHAP, IV. tlio o^?ner of many lioiiscs in Caleiithi, mul having 
otlier iatcvesta tliero, lie wa« anximw at the mmu' 
time to maintain Ins influence vitli tin* Knglisli, nml 
on this Qctwion lio probably saveil tlu' [tve^offlie 
two flopntioH. ITe liarl been iwesenf at (be auiheju’e, 
ami Its the (h'lmties were rein ruing he look an oppor- 
tunity of adviKing them to (akt', care of ihetiiHelveK, 
ndditjg, with a signifleant look, (hat tho KratljalniarH 
cannon wiis not yet come iqi. The deputies, not slow 
ill iiudorstanding his intimation, nor backward in 
acting upon it, ordered tlu'ir attendants lo ejctingnish 
their lights; and Instead of going In the tent of the 
dowan, proceeded, in darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to tho liritish eamj). On receiving their re|iort. 
Clive detenuined lo attack tlu' enemy on the follow- 
ing morning. The ,nttack was made, hiif wifliout 
much jndgnu'nt. Tho hhiglish, liowevor, Mnccee(U’d 
in passing ontiridy through tho eueniys cam]), though 
a thick fog prevenU'd their turning their sneei'SH to 
tho host account. Neither parly deriveil much either 
of honour or of satisfaction from the afl’air, hut tin* 
Soubuhdiir’s confidonce wa.s greatly shideeu by it, and 
ho retired some distance with his army. Nrgoti- 
A.D. 1757 . ation was then renewed; and on the 0th Fehmary «, 
treaty was concluded, by which the Soubalular agreiid 
to restore the Company’s factories, hut only such of 
the plundered elFocts as had boon brought to acmmiit 
in the books of his govcnmicnt, which probably 
formed a very small jmrt of tlieni. Tin* Ihiglisls won* 
to bepormitted to fortify Caicnttain wdiatever mail- 
nor they might thinlc'exjiedient, and to coin money in 
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iheir own mint. All merchandize under their chis- 
tneks or ])ii8hi's ^vaR to ho ox(!ni])t from tax, fees, or 
imposition of any kind ; they \V(>r(' to liave posses- 
sion of certain villuftes, and to lx* Generally eonlirmed 
in all tli(‘ |irivile,y;('s which had l)e(>n ^tranled them 
by the Mo/tnl ('iiqjt'rors from their first arrival in the 
provinc(\ 'fwo days nfUw lli(' signin/’' of the treaty, 
the lU'wly eslahlislu'd chain of frimulshii) received 
anotlu'r link by the addition of an artich' of alliance 
olfensivo and defensive. 

On the advantages of this treaty different oi)inionH 
were ontortained, and Admiral Watson was strongly 
ojiposod to any attem])t at a settlement of the dis- 
putes between tlu' Company and tin' Kouhalidai', 
until the lattc'r had ohtuiiu'd some further ex])(‘- 
rience of tlio (dli'cts of the liritish arms.* Clive, 
however, thought dilli'rently, and, considcahig the 

* Previously to tho conclusion of the treaty, Admiral Watson 
addressed a letter to Clive, which is a clinrueturlBtic spucimcir of 
tlie composition of a genuine British Heamiui. lie says, " I urn 
now fully convinced that the nabob’s letter was only to amuse us 
in order to cover ins retreat, and gain time till ho is reinforced, 
Whicli may Ijc attended tvilh very fatal consequences. For my 
own part, I was of opinion that attacking his rear when ho wfis 
marching oiF, and forcing him to abandon liis cannon, was a most 
nccessarj’ piece of service to bring him to on accommodation ; for 
till he is well thrashed, don’t, Sir, flatter yourself he will he in- 
clined for peace. Let us, therefore, not be overreached by his poli- 
ties, but make use of our arms, which will be much more prevalent 
than any treaties or negotiations. In order to do this. I liavc sent 
Captain Speke to talk with you on the subject. I think, loo, it 
might not be amiss were you to consult some of your own officer.^ 
on the same occasion. You will psirdon tho libci ty I take on this 
particular, when I assuie you I will do the utmost of my endea- 
vours to assist you.” 

■> -> 
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CHAP. IV. difficulties by which ho was aurroimdcd and which 
ho had in prospect, perhaps more jnstly. His 
force amounted to something' more than two thou- 
sand; that of the enemy to forty thonwind. A 
considerable body of hh-eiich troops, now released 
from all restraint ujani tlie exercise of their arms, 
MH'fe in the neighbourhood, and though they 
manifested little dis|)osition to hostility, it was im- 
possible to ealculato upon their forhearance, when- 
ever a favourable opportunity for attacking the 
hhigUsh sbould occur. Tlicy c<>uld now lie regarded 
in no other light than tus enemies; and situated us 
Clivo and his associates were, out* antagonist was 
(jnito sufficient for the time. Another coiisidenttion, 
rendering it desirable to tenninatt> tlu' war as speedily 
us poKsil)lc‘, was the ex])enso of carrying it on. The 
C()m])any were not then the ridel's of the larger jiurt of 
India, and tlu' arbiters id’ the destinies of the whole. 
Trade was their pursuit, and they armed only for 
its ])rotection. The treaty ri'storetl thi' Company to 
a position as good in evory way as that which tiny had 
formerly occnjiied, and in some respects better. No 
adequate provision, indeed, was made against future 
hggivmom on the jiai-t of the Koubahdar, and mm 
could be made, except by maintaining within the 
British settlement such a force as should he sufficient 
to repel them. No satisfaction was obtained for the 
atrocities of the Black Hole ; and the absence of any 
provision for this jiurposo is the greatest scandal 
attached to the treaty. For tins no sufficient apo- 
logy can be found, even in the circmnstaiicefi which 
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Iiavo been mentioned. Peace was desirable, but oven chap. iv. 
peace is bought too dearly when the sacrifice of na- 
tional honour is the price. On tliis point Clive can- 
not he iicquittc'd oF blame, although, as the course 
which Im took was little in accordance with either 
his iiatiiral iiicliiintioUH or his profijssiomil ))iaH, it 
must b(^ b('lit>v(’(l (hat he thought it for the host.* 

While the negotiations Avith the Hou])ahdar were 
in [irogrcHS, (he relative |)osition of the French and 
linglish had occupied some degree of attention. It 

* In a letter written at this time by Clive to the (iliairmuii of 
tlio East-Inclia Company, lie says, " If I Imcl consulted the ititc- 
reat and reputation of a soldier, the c‘oii('lu.siou of tliis iioace 
might easily have lieeti Huspeiided.” In the siiiiie letter he tliim 
adverts to the great mid peeuliar dilfiuulties of his sitiiiition, in- 
dependently of those presented hy the iiovver and resources of 
the enemy us eoTnjiared with his own : " I can further say, I 
never undertook an exjiedition attended witli half so many clis- 
agreoahlo circumstances as tliis : the national jealousy subsisting 
between sea and land service has given me nuieli uneasiness. I 
have sufFered many iriortificationa ; the independent power given 
me, I)y the gentlemen of the Committee of Madras has created me 
majiy enemies j and lastly, that attention which hy my public 
station I owe to the interest of the Company, in preference to 
that of private individuals, has not passed by unrefleoted upon. 

I am a very considerable sufferer myself ; and I can affirm with 
great tmtli and sincerity that I have left no means untried with 
the nahoh, when the Company's interest was not immediately 
concerned, to induce him to consider the unhappy people at Cal- 
cutta, and he has often promised to do it.” Of the value of this 
and similar promises, Clive however formed a just estimate, " It 
cannot,” says he, " be expected that the princes of this country, 
whose fidelity is always to be suspected, will remain firm to their 
promises and engagements from principle only ; it is therefore 
become absolutely necessary to keep up u respectable force in the 
provinces for the future." 
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CHAP. IV. part of Clivo’s instructioim to attack tlio I'^rondi 
sottloinont of Cliandenia^orp, if durhig foni- 
inaiid in Bengal newa sliould arrive' of war Iiurtng 
boon declared between Itlngland and France. That 
news bad boon received ; ainl iinniediately on tin* 
conclusion of tlio artich's of alliunct' with the Son- 
balular, CHvo had sought pennissiou to act upon 
his iuHtruetions, Tlie ro<|UosL was for a time evaded, 
and tJIivo. avaihal himsc'lf (d‘ flic Souliahdar’s tern- 
])ovizing conduct to move a part of the Ihigh^h troops 
in the direction of (.'liandernagore. The hVeiicli, 
liowovor, wore in correspond(‘Hc<‘ uith Sooraj-on- 
Dowlah, and tiie advance of the Ih’iti‘>h force uas 
Rtopjtcd by a peremptory in junction from that prince. 
Clive wa.s fearful of irritating liini ))yareHmnpiioii of 
liostiliticss; and the hTench, wbilo endeavouring to 
strengthen Uu'ir interest i)y lu'gotiathm nith tin* 
Soubahdar, were nnwillhig, till those arraiigenieiilK 
were comjiloted, to ri.sk an attack from the Ihiglish, 
Both j)artios sought to po.stpoue the connnem'einent 
of actual wurfarti, and au cxlinord hairy measure for 
edecting tlieir common oliject was seriously dis- 
cussed. b'crmerly Kiighind and France luul waged 
'War in India while the two countries were at pt^ico 
at home. This it was now suggested to revere© : 
peace wag to ho maintained in Bengal between the. 
representatives of the respective natioii.s, thougli 
war raged olsewhoro. A proposal to maintain neu- 
trality wn.s made,* and an arrangi'ineni based upon 

* It is not very clnar from ti'liich jHtrty the propoHiJ i-rmamtah 
Clive, in 11 letter to tliu Gommitteu of Fort Wjllium, dated thcdtJi 
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it would moBt probably have b('(;u concluded bad 
tlic French authorities at Chandcriiagorc jKimsssed 
powera to (‘liable them to comidete it. Jkit they 
were (kpeiideiit upon llie govenimeiit of Poudi- 
elu'rry, and in consecpieiiee of lliat di'jH'ndi'tice tlu'y 
wei'(' iiiinbh' lo enter into any other than a provi- 
sional ugreenient, suliiect lo conlirmution or rejec- 
tion by tlie eontrulling authority. CJive was willing 
to HUKpeud the eonimeucr'UK'ut of lumtilities upon 
the chance of (ho treaty being conlirmed; but Ad- 
niiraJ Watson took a diflerent vimv, and exiu'essed 
liknsolf strongly against giving effect to any iri*aty 
until it had beiai ratilied by the government of Pon- 
dicherry. ilis determination was ()bvion''ly I’ight, 
iiniHiiuich ns it was well known that a correKpondence 
was going on hotweeu the Prench and Wooivij-oo- 
Dowiah, and it was not unreasonable to jiresiuno 
that the proposed execution of a provisional treaty 

of March, 1757, refers to it as having come from Iho French, and 
in his evidence heforo the Select Gominittcc of the House of Coin- 
inons, lie distinctly states this to have been tho fact. Scrafton, in 
his Iletlections on the Government of Hindostan, gives a aimiloi' 
account. On tlie other liwul. Admiral Watson, in a letter to the 
Bouhalular, say.s, that ho (the Admiral) invited the Frcncli to enter 
into a treaty of neutrality. In a letter to tlie Committee of Cid- 
culta, however, conveying Ids views on tlie proposed treaty, the 
Admiral uses cxjircsaions which appear to countemmee tlie state- 
ments of Clive and Scrafton. The roost prohable solution of the 
difficulty is by supposing that there were two overtures made at 
different times, and by different parties ; a supposition suiiported 
by some expressions in a private letter of Clive to the Chairman 
of the East-India Company, in which lie sjieaks of the French 
“ having in a manner refused a neutrality,” and adds that they 
suhactinently " offered it.” 


CHAP. IV, 
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CHAP. IV. was oiilj au expedient to gain time. Snnu' ap])ro- 
liension, too, might be entertained with respect lotlie 
movements of M. Bussy, who having liecm dimniKHcd 
with his corps by Salabat Jung, wliom lu! had most 
ably sorvod, had taken up a strong ]H)Hition at Hy- 
derabad, which, amidst vast diflicnUicH. he main- 
tained against his late jiatron. Salahat Jung had 
boon desirous of obtaining (iie aid of the F/nglish to 
replace that of M. Ihissy, iuid the government of 
Madras wero ])re])aring to comply with tin* recpU'st, 
when the state of allairs in Bengal rendered it neces- 
sary to dispatcli thither all the troops that eoiild be 
spared. Hussy obtained reinforeenieiits from .Masu- 
lipatam ; and Salabat Jung, linding it impracticable 
to dislodge* liim, made [u’ojtosals of peace and restora- 
tiou to favour. Asa eonseepience of this ineuNun*, the 
Frenehwen' eoiifirmed in the posKi'ssionof certain nui- 
ritinu' districts of considerable e.vU'Ut culled tbe Nor- 
tbern Hircars, which bad Ik'oi granted to tliem sonu* 
years heforo, At this time M. Ihissy was engaged iri 
settling those districts, the novtlierii ja)iiit of which is 
not more than two Imndred miles from Calcutta, it 
was reported that he was on his march towtirdw 
Bemgal with a large force to join tin* .h'rench Iroopi 
at Chamh'nuigorc, and though this was not tmej it 
was certainly not imju’obahle. If, tluneforo, tluwcs 
wore danger in immediately commencing liOKtilities, 
there was also danger in delaying the et)mmence- 
ment; and in considering the expediency of agreeing 
to a provisional treaty, it could not fail to be re- 
membered that the eiigugemeuts entered into by 
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La Bourdounais on tlie capture of Madras, had heeii chap. iv. 
scandalously sot aside by the alleged superior autho- 
lity of r)uj)leix. 

But though there were, strimg rc'usoiis against 
concluding the ])roii('red treaty of neutrality the. 
op|)osit(! course \va.s not free from diiliculty. To 
attack tlu' I*h'(>neh without the consent of the Sou- 
hahdur was dnngcn'otiH, and of obtaining his con- 
Hcmt tlu're HCiometl little ho|)('. The Houhahdar’s 
haired of tlui English naturally led him to attacdi 
himself to their onomicH, -whom he was actually 
MSisting witli money, and was ]ireparing to a.ssi.st 
with trooj)a. Many powerful intert'sts, too, were 
arrayed in o])positiou to the views of the English. 

Some of the Souhahdar’s oHica'rs, who luul shared 
largely in the sjioils of (laleutta, were apprehensive 
of hoing obliged to refund their j)lunder. Ofclicrs 
derived profit from the French trade ; and some na- 
tive haukei’H of groat wealth and iulluence dreaded 
an attack iqjon Chaiideniagf)re, h(!caiiHo the govern- 
ment of that sottleracut was indebted to them in a 
vast amount. All tliosc interests found chanuols for 
intrigue ; while, on the other hand, tlio emissaries . 
of the British Government, both European and 
native, were actively engaged in soliciting the re- 
quired penuissiou to commence h()stilitie.s. Both 
parties liad recourse to an extensive system of cor- 
ruption. In the meantime the Soubahdar was 
alamied by the intelligence of an Aifghaii invasion 
of Delhi, which he ai)])rehcnded might he extended 
to his dominioiw ; and this feeling lc<i him to ex[)veHs 
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IV. a for tlio eo*oj>pratioii of tlu^ in liis 

dcfonco, WUilo affah’s wore iti this htuti\ sidvict* 
WM recoivotlof tiio arrival of Adiiiirnl I’ocock in tin* 
Cnm/wlaudt together with part of the tniops nhieh 
had heeu dispatched from Madras and aist* nf n** 
iiiforeemeuts from llomhay. Clive hiul coii«{niilf) 
njainlainetl the necesaity eitlier of agreeing lo a 
neutrality ®r of imin(‘diai('ly altai'klng Chiindernn- 
gore. The udditional Hlrenglh now ohlailied setmied 
to favour the adoption of (he latter hrnnch of tlie 
alternative, but it wjus not detennineil on widiout 
considerable hcKitalion. Tin* nienihers al' the Select 
Connuitteo were Colonel Clive, Mr. Crake*, .Major 
Kilpatrick, and Mr. Jlcchcr. Tin* two latter werti 
for niaiiitaiuing neutrality; Clive was for attack; 
Mr. Drake .secaned scarce to have hci'H more master 
of himself than at the* moment of Ids discreditalile 
llight from Calcutta. “ lie gave an opinhm,*' wtys 
Clive, “ that nobody could make any thing 
Sulwequeutly Major Kil(iatrick asked Clivt* whether 
he thought the laud and sea 1‘orceH of the Hritish 
could op])osc Chaudcrnagorc! and the SouluihdnrN 
army at the same time ; imd, on receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, he d(‘sirc‘(l to withdraw Ida fomiet 
opinion and ado])t that of Clive. The couveiwon of 
Major Kilpatrick was followed up by voting tlu> nn- 
intolligihlo “opinion of Mr. Drake t(( he no opinion 
at all :”f and thus a majority in favour of n'ar waa 
secured. I’he immediate result was the di.smissal of 

First ll(‘]>oit of Kdcct (Jiinimitti'e iif IIoiihu of Coimwmi, 
177^, imgc 147, 1 Ibid. 
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the Fronoh rtoputio.'?, although it is said that the chap, iv, 
trcjMfcj of noutrahty was even fairly copied ready for 
the signature f)f tliose hy wdiom its terms had been 
arranged.* But a new difficulty occurred. Admiral 
Watson, tliongh opposed to lurntrafity, was unwil- 
ling to attack the Knuich without the iiermissioti of 
the Souhahdar. To obtain it he had addressed to him 
a series of letlcu’s written in a style of bold expos- 
tulation, and, latterly, even ormena(‘o. In alettor 
Ijcaring dato the 7th of March, ho says, “ J now a.d, 1757 . 
accpiaint you that the reniuinder of the troops, which 
should have been hewe long ago, and which I hoar 
tho Colonel expectcsl, will ho at Calcutta in a few 
days ; that in a finv days niort* I shall dispatch a 
vessel for nioi'e shijis and more troops ; and that 1 
will kindle such a ilunu' in your country as all the 
waters in tlu' Canges shall not ho able to extinguish. 

Farewell ! I'cmimuhcr that he who promises you this 
never yet broke his word with you or with any man 
wlmt.sf)ever.” 

The answer of tlie Souhahdar presents a perfect 
(H)ntrast to the direct and blunt style of Admiral 
Watson’s conmuiuication. After referring to tho 
principal parts of the admiral’s letter, he thus pro- 
ceeds : “If it 1)0 true that one Freuelmian docs not 
approve and abide by a treaty entered into hy ano- 
ther, no confidence is to he placed in them. The 
reJison of my forbidding war in my country is, that 
1 look on tho Frenedi as my own subjects, hecanso 
they have in this affair im])l()rcd my p)rotectiou ; for 
* Onne, vol. ii. page 13!). 
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CHAP. IV. wlncli reason I wrote to you to make peace witli 
tliem, or else I bad neither pleaded for them nor 
protected them. But you are generous and wine 
men, and well know if an enemy comes to you with 
a clean heart to implore your mercy, his life should 
he granted him, that is if you think him piin> of 
heart; hut if you luistruHt his sinct'rity, act accord- 
ing to the time and occlusion.” Tins communication 
was the result partly of the Hnuhalular’K fern's* and 
partly of a timely presmit administered to his sem^- 
tary.* The words “ act according to time and ocea- 
aion” wore vague enough, but they wen* eoiislnicd 
into a jtemission to attack the French; ami (hough 
subsecpient lettens cviuceil a contrary disposition on 
the ])art of the *Soul>ahdar, tlicy were not allowed to 
alter the determination of the British anthorities. 

ChaiuU'riiagore was accordingly attacked and fell. 
The honour of the coiuiuest is principally due to tlu* 
naval force, or rather to a portion of it. Tlie (h(m~ 
bmiand could not he hrouglit np tin* river in titne, 
and A<hnirul I’ocock, unwilling to Ia> disap[iointed of 
a sluiro in the aiiproaching attack, took to his harge, 
the oars of which wore plied night and day tilt he 
reached the place of action, wlu're ho hoisted his 
dag on board the T'up\ The; Halkbimj was by an 
accident thrown out of action, ami the entire hmnt 
of the engagement was snstaiued by the dag-Khijm 
of the two admirals, the Kml and tin* Tipr. " Few 
naval engagements,” says Sir Jehu Malcolm, “'have 
excited more admiration, and even at the {irescnt 
Scraffcon’K lldlMUorm, page 70, 
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(laj, when the river is so much better known, tho 
succeBS ■with which the largest vessels of this fleet 
were navigated to Chaiulernagoia*, and laid along- 
side the hatterics of that settlement, is a subject of 
wonder.”* 

Tlie fire of llu' shi]iSj says Onnc, “ did sis much 
execution in llu’ts' htnim ns the batit'ries on shore 
would have doiu* in several da5's, during whicli the 
M’hole oflht' nabob’s army might liave arrived, when 
the siege must have been raised; oflierwise tho 
troops alone were sufficient to aiscornyilish the suc- 
cess.”! A body of the Soubahdar’s trooi)s was sta- 
tioned witliin the Itounds of Clianderimgore, pre- 
viously to the attack. They hidongcd to the garri- 
son of Jloogldy, iind uvre under the eomniand of 
Nuncomar, governor of that place. Nuncomar had 
been bought by Ondcimnd for tho Eugliali, and on 
thoir ap[)roach, the troojis of Sooraj-oo-DoM'lah Avoro 
withdrawn from Chaudornagorc Ja.st, as the cora- 
inander alleged, the victorious standard of tho 
Soui)alidar shcmld ho involved in the disgrace about 
to overtake the French. 

Tt had been expected that Clive would bo able to 
efleet the re-estaidislnnent of tho British interests in 
Bengal in time to return in April with his troops to 
Madras, at which place a visit from the French was 
apprehended ; and compliance with this expectation 
was now enjoined by the government of Fort St. 
George. But the state of affairs in Bengal did not, 
in Clive’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 

* liife of Clive, vol. i. p, 192. |- History, vol. ii. it. 145. 
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OHAP. IV. Tt can scarcely be questioned that this view was a 
just one. The Souhahdar’s hatred of the hhi^ilish 
was in no degree abated — it laid rather gained 
strength from the huiniliatieii which Ids artii« had 
Buffered; and the withdrawal of any part fd‘ the 
British force would only have been the {ntdude 
to a renewal of liostilities, accompanied firobahly 
hy a repetition of tin' atrocities td’ the Black Hole; 
while the ahscncc of (Jlivc would throw the tfwk 
of averting or encountering tins inqiendiiig dtiti- 
gor into the hands of the wi-ak and iiicapalde per- 
sons who had already involved the iiuiiie of tlieir 
country in disgrace, and its interests in iniin. The 
solo imputation that can fairly lie east n|K)n (‘live in 
determining to remain somewliat longer in Beiig'af 
than was iuLendi'd, is that sncli eonduet was a vhiin- 
tion of his instruetions, and this reproach is not a light 
one. In cxcusi', however, he had to jileud tlie ]HH‘nliar 
circumstances of his situation. He had heen sent to 
ro-estahlisli the British iiitere.sts in Bengal, and the 
work was yet incomjdete. Had Clive at this tirnt» 
returned to Madras, ho would have Iid't tin* (josses- 
sions and commerce of his country in Bengal to the 
mercy of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah and tlu* Breueh com- 
mander Law. 

Alarmed by the success of the Bnglish at Chan- 
dernagore and by a report that the AllghaiiH were 
in full march to Behar, the Bouhahdar tlmught 
it ncoossaiy to assume an afqioaranee of cordiality 
towards the victors. IIii addressed letli'rs of con- 
gratulation to Clive and Watson, hiU at the same 
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time marlo a most suspicious (listnl)ution of liis mili- 
tary force, and protected the Frencli -wlio liad es- 
caped from Chand(‘niagnre. 3’lu'se, hy the Soubah- 
rkr’s nssiHlatice, reached tli<‘ French factory at Cos- 
sirnhazar. wht'i’e M. Laiv' hehl tlu* command. Clive 
demanded h'ave to attack them, hut in place of 
l(rantin|^ il, tin' Snulaihdar fitruisheil them witli mo- 
ney, arms, and amimnnlion, to enable them to escape, 
under a jiromisc' of h('in/( recalled at some future 
pi'riod. He had for some time carried on a corres- 
]iondcmeo with M. Bussy, urgin<^ him to reiiair to the 
relief of his countrymen in the iSouhahdar’s tm’ri- 
torios.* Towards the Hu<^lish he manifested very 

* The following iw one of the Icttei s fuhlrcs^cd hy the Soubiih- 
(Inr to M. Ihifmy. Sulmt .lung, signifjhig “ daring in wnr,” is a 
name by which Clive i« still known in India. " These disturbers 
of tny country, the Admiral and .Std)ut Jung (Col. Clive), whom 
bad fortune attend, without any reason whatever, are warring 
against Zoolmt-ool-Toojar (M. Ilonaidt), the governor of Chnnder- 
nagore. This you will learn from his letters, I, who in. all things 
seek the good of mankind, assist him in every respect, nnd have 
sent him the best of my tioops that he may join with them and 
fight the T'liiglish, and if it becomes ncccssaiy I will join him my- 
self. I hoiio in God those English who arc unfortunate will be 
punished for the (listurhtmces they have raised. Be confident, 
look on my forces os your own. I have wrote you before for two 
tbouaancl soldiers and musquetteers under the command of one or 
two trusty chiefs. I persuade myself you have already sent them : 
should you not, I desire you will do me the pleasuie to send them 
immediately. Further particulars you well learn from M. Renault. 
Oblige me with frequent news of your health.” Another letter is 
written in the same spirit; “ I have with great pleasure received 
news of your being arrived near the Orissa country with a powerful 
army of soldiers, telingas, &c., to the assistsmcc of the commander 
of Ohandernagore. I promise myself great pleasure in seeing you ; 
a meeting will confirm the great friendship between us. I have 
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IV. rliiTeroot Tho passage ctf a few Britisli se- 

poys to Cossimbazar was obstructed by tiu' Houbali- 
dar’s officers, ami the transit of amirnuiiti(»n ami stfin-s 
to the English factoiy there, forbidden. The exisni- 
tion of tho jiecuniary jirovisions of the In'aty was 
rc'luctaut, tardy, and imperfect, and after a time the 
Soubahdar’s dewan endoavoun'd to olitain an aetpjit- 
taiice for tlu' whole of the stipulated sura, though a 
])art only had been paid. 

8u('Ii was the conduct of Hooraj-oo-Dowlalt tm 
wards tho English. In the meant hue a spirit was at 
work among his own subjects and serviiufs, m iiieli ex- 
posed his throne to danger more itmuijieiil th.-tti any 
arising from cause.s with which he was iit>i|Ufiij)fed. 

ordered the naibs of tlie soubah, the jdiousdars nnd jcmiwlars of 
Midnaporo to wait on yovi and assist you in your ninrcli.” In oni! 
written after the capture of Ohandemagore, he says, " I ttm lulvimJ 
that you arc arrived at Echaporc. Tliia news gives mo pbwimo 
tlic sooner you come bore the greater satisfaction I slitill have In 
meeting you. What can I write of Urn perfidy of the English ? 
Tliey liavc without ground pioketl a qumrel with M. and 

taken by force hia factory. They want now to qttfurel with M, 
Law, your oliicf at Cossimbazar, but I will take oare U> ojijKWi and 
overtlirow their proceedings. When you conic to Balfwort*. 1 will 
then send M. Law to your assistance, unless jmu forbid lus setting 
out. Rest assured of my good-will towards you and yourCoropaay 5 
and to convince you of my sincerity, I now send purwaifflth# 
(orders) to Deedar Ali and Ramagee Pundit, and to Rajamm 
Singh, that as soon as you may enter the province they may in«!t 
and lend you all possible assistance, and not on any pretence im- 
pede your march both at Cuttack, BaJasore, and Midnaporc." 

By the use of some of that mysterious agency which almujids 
in Oriental courts, Mr. Watts, tho British resident, htwame an- 
qnointed with the contents of these letters when they were writ- 
ten. In the subsequent progress of events copies of them were 
found at Moorshedabad, 
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III fclto entire circle of liis officers, Soomj-oo-Dow- chap, iv. 
lali had not a single adherent on whom ho could 
rely. Many were disgustccl hy his caprice, and 
almost all fearcd that its consoquonces might some 
time 1)0 fatal to themselves. The feeling of discon- 
tent and tlie desire of change were not confined to 
the range of tlu' court or the camp: they had ox- 
tendod even to a class of persons of all mankind the 
most caulitms, and ))eculiarly liahlo to loss from 
politicuil disturhanccs. Among those w'ho wished 
to see tlio throne of Sooraj-oo-Dowdah occupied hy 
another, wore the Scits, native hankers, of great in- 
flnenoo and great w'oalth. These jiortenls had not 
boon luioh, served hy Law, tlu‘ French commander. 

Ho had warned the Souhahdar of the disafiection 
of many of his servmits, had pointed out the con- 
soquoneps which would follow, and on taking leave 
of tho prince previously to his departure from Cos- 
simbastar, had cmjihatically declared his conviction 
that they should never meet again. Clive, too, had 
watched tho indications of tho gathering stonn, and 
saw in its approach tho dawn of llritish supremacy. 

When it was detormined to attack Chandernagoro, 
ho had said that the English, having established 
themselves in Bengal, not by consent but by force, 
the Soubahdar would endeavour by force to drive 
them out — that consequently they could not stop 
where they were, but must go further. The sound- 
ness of these views was confinned by the subsequent 
conduct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali. It was obvious that 
he ivas resolved to get rid of the English, and that he 
\'0L. T. Cl 
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ready to use tlio aims of tlieir European onomy 
to accoinplisb his purjiose: the state of feeling 
amotig tho SoahaJidar’s subjects c(m«e(jut‘iitly ac- 
quired an increasing iutert'st, and the British agents 
were instructed to observe it with great (‘att*. 

A.i). 1757. On the 2{Jrd Ai)ril, an oilicer named Yar Bnottief 
Khan requested a secret confercmcc* with Mr. Watt**, 
tho British resident at the Houbalidur’s court,, Tliis 
n]q)licant conunanded two thouKaiid horn', in the ser- 
vice of Sooraj-oo-T)owlah, I ie was, at the sanu* time* 
in tho ])ay of tho Scits, native bankem, airc'ndy meit- 
tionod, whom ho was engaged to defend ngniiiHf any 
danger, oven though his anus shouid be re(|nir(‘d 
against tiio Houbahdar himseif.^ Tito interview sidici- 
ted with Mr. W atts it was thought dangentus to grunt . 
hut Oiuichund was sent to ascertain the olyect of the 
ai)])Iicatioii. To him Loottief opened his views, nv 
presenting that tho Soubahdar would soon ntarcli 
to tile northward to ojipoHo the Aflghnns — -that htt 
intended to teinjiorizo with the BngliKli until his 
return, when he had detcrmiued to extirpate tlieiu, 
and never again to permit them to estahlish ti aettle- 

* It seems at this time not to have been uiiiusuni for the w«ilthy 
inhabitants of India to defend theniHclvcs by (trunB Hgatet tlie 
government. When Sooraj-oo-Dowlaii was about to attack Cal- 
cutta, one of his spies addressed a letter to Omichund, advising 
him to remove his effects from the scene of danger. TTst* letter 
was intercepted, and a guard was sent to prevent the r<>m<md of the 
proimrty. The brother-in-law of Omichund, and eliief manager 
of his affairs, concealed himself in the apartments of the women, 
and an attcrajit made to take him was resisted by a body of nmm 
and armed domestics In Omichund’s service amoiintbg to three 
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mt'nt in his dominions— “that most of his officers liolrl ciut?. iv, 
him in utter dotestation, and wt'ro ready to join tho 
first loader of distinction who should raise tlu' stan- 
dard of revolt. lJ])f)n these allo/rc'd facts was formed 
a j)roiK)Hal that the Kn/rlish, <lurin)i; tlu' ahsenco of 
Hooi’fi,j-oo-I)owhih, shotdd scisse Moorshedalmd, and 
proclnim Loottii'f souhnlidar, in which onterprise he 
ju’innised tlumi the fwsistance of soino of tho most 
|)ovviH*fid intt'i’ests in tho country, including that of tho 
Heits. Part of Loottief s statcuneut was known to bo 
true, and tho rest soomod not iinprohahle. Neither 
tho disposition of 8ooraj-oo-I)owIah towards tho 
English, nor that of his oflican-s towards hinist'll’, 
could bo douhti'd : it might roadily thcn’olovi' Ix’ 
hoUovod that tlio Souhahdar outorlaiued the inton- 
tiou ascrihod to liim, and that his chief f)flic('rH woidd 
eo-oporato in a plan for his (»verthrow. Watts com- 
municated tho 0 venture to (hive, who thereupon sus- 
])euded tho movomeut of a delachment which was 
about to he disjiatehed in juimut of M. Law and his 
men, tho march of which would probably have pre- 
cipitatcid the commoueemeut of open hostilities with 
tho Soidialidar. 

On the day following tho conference' with Loot- 
tief, the proposal made by that person was again 
made to Mr. Watts, with this diilereiico, that ins,tea<l 
of Loottief being raised to the soubabdarship that 
honour was claimed for Meer Jaflier, a distingadsbed 
commander in the service of Sooraj-no-Dowbih, and 
related to him by marriage. The- rank and power 
of Met'!' Jailier rendered this pro^ioHal more advan- 

u 2 
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CHAP. lY. tagoous tliaii that of Loottief, if imleed the latter 
had been seriously intended ; but the i>robabi]it)' 
seems to bo, that it was only designed to suutid the 
disposition of tho English before iinjdieating Me<T 
Jaffler in tho intrigue.* Tliis revisi'd ])hui wjw ini- 
mediatoly made known to Clive, and by him to the 
select committee, who, thinking that a roYolutinn 
in tho gov(‘rmnont, into whatever hands It might 
fall, Would 1)0 advantageous to (he English, f imatii- 
mously determined to ententain (he proposal. Tho 
Souhalular had been relieves! from apjirehension of 
ail invasion from tlic northward hy the arrival of iii- 
telligonco of the retreat of tlio AOyuins from Delhi. 
His only remaining anxiety was occasioned hy the* 
English, and to keej) them in cheek ho n'solvml to 
reinforce a largo division of his anny which lay en- 
camped at Plassy, about tliirty miles from jMoorshe- 
dabad and ninety from Calcutta, Tho destined rein- 
forcement consisted of not less than fifttnm tlmuKaml 
men, and tho general selected for the eommniul wtm 
Mcer JafRer, the man who was plotting for the de- 
struction of his soYoroigu, and liis own elevation to 
tho throne. His appointment separated tlie chief 
conspirator from the British resident, Jdr. Watti, 
who was conducting the negotiation on behalf of his 
government, but Meer Jafiior was afraid to deelino 
tho command lest snsjacion sliould bo excited. He 

* This is the view token by Stewart, History of Bongnl, page 
521, It seems also to be confirmed by Orme, — litstory, vol. Ji. 
page 148. 

1 Letter from Select Committee to Secret Committee of East. 
India Company, 14th June, 1757. 
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accoptliiigly procoodod to obey bis master’s orders chap. iv. 
with apparent alacrity, leaving an agent to conduct 
fcbe correspondence ndth the British resident. 

While the negotiations were in progress, a letter 
was received in Calcutta from the Peishwa, olfering 
to invade Bmigal with one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, within si.x; weeks after receiving an invi- 
tation from the Knglish government. It was brought 
by a Htrangcr, who seems to have been unable to 
authenticate bis mission, and HU8])icion arose that 
the letter was an artifice of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to tiy 
the flincorifcy of the English, It was consequently 
dotominGd to send the letter to the iSoubahdar ; a 
Stop which, w'hetlicr the document "wero genuine or 
not, would have the appearance of amicable feeling. 

Further to lull the Soubulidar into security till the 
moment arrived for striking the meditated blow, 

Clive broke u]) the English camp, removing half the 
troops into Calcutta and the reraaiudor into Chan- 
dornagore; and he availed himself of this movement 
to call upon Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to give similar evi- 
dence of pacific dispositions by Avitlul rawing his army 
from Plassy, This I'oint was pressed by Mr. Scraf- 
ton, who was dispatched to the Sonbahdar’s court 
with the Poishwa’s letter.* With the transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genuine, the 
Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but be still hesi- 
tated to withdraw bis army, and expressed some 

* Another, and the principal object of Mr. Scrafton’s mission, 
was to obtain an opportunity of consulting confidentially with 
Meer Jafficr •, but this was prevented by tiie watchfulness of the 
Soubahdar’s emissaries. 
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CHAP. IV. doubts of Clive’s sincerity. Those doulits Mr. fvomf- 
ton exerted lumself to remove, and not wiilnnit 
effect. Orders wore issued for reeallinir the army fo 
Moorsbodabtvd. Moor Jaflier consequently re(urne«I 
to the capital, and tliere frave an audience* to Jilr. 
Watts, under c'ireiunHl!uicc'.s of ^(reat mys{('ry and 
danger. A treaty was then ju'oduced, winch Meer 
Jaflier swore, on llie Koran tf) obst'j've, and adtled, 
in his own Jiandwriting, (he words : — I swear by 
God and tbe iVopbet of (bid, to abide by the terms 
of this treaty W'hilc J have life." 'flie treaty eon- 
finned all the articles agreed iijioii in the treaty nf 
])oacewith Hooraj-oo-JJowlah; declared the etn niii’s 
of the English, wbether Indian or 1‘hinijiemi, tbe 
eiu'inie.s of tbe* future soulmlnliU’ ; transferred to tbe 
Kiiglisli idl the factories and effc'etK of tin* h’reneb 
in flengal, Eeliar, aii^ Orissa, and [iroscribed the 
latter nation from again settling in those connln(*s. 

A crore of rupees® Avas to be givt’ii a,s coiU])t*n«atiuu 
to the Knglisli. Company for the phuuh'r of Calcutta 
and the nuiinteuauce of their forei-s, fifty laes to tbe 
Englisl) inluilutants of tbut place, twenty htCK to the 
Hiudoo and Mahometan inhabitants, arul seven lacs 
to the Armenian inhabitants, the tiiatribution <tf aO 
which sums was to be made by tbe Britisii authorifclro. 
Certain tracts of lands were given to tbe British, 
and tliG aspirant to the soubalidarslnji bound liiinself 
to pay the cliargos of the English troops Avlienever 
bo might require their assistauec*, to abstain from 
electing any new fortiheations ne.ir the Ganges Ik*Ioav 

A Immlu'd luc» — abtmt » milUuti ntctling. 
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Uooghly, and to mako tlio 8ti|)ulated payments as 
S(K)tt as Iio should bo settled in the three provinces. 
A treaty embodying the snine Ktiiiuhilions was signed 
by tlie British autliorilies, and which coutaiiied an 
additional article, solomuly binding tlunn to assist 
MeerJadicr in olitiuning tlm goveriuuent, and to 
maintain him in it when called ujioit, on condition of 
his observing the articles of the treaty. By a sepa- 
rate arrangement, fifty lacs were to ho given to the 
army and navy. 

In Moorehodabad tho state of aifairs rvns rajiidly 
tending to a crisis. Before Meer Jaflier was so- 
loctod for the command of the troops de.signed to 
reinforce tho army of .Sooraj-oo-Dowhih at Blassy, 
ho had boon on bad terms with that prince. The 
Soubahdar’s ill feeling revived with tho recall of the 
army, and Meer .ladier was deprived of his com- 
mand. Tins stop was not tho result of any know- 
ledge or suspicion of tho jilot in wliich Moor Jallior 
was engaged ; it was merely one of those capricious 
acts of olfouce iu wliich Soorai-oo-Uo\vlah was ac- 
customed to indulge. Suhsequeutly some confused 
reports reached his ears of the existence of a con- 
spiracy, of which Moor Jallior was tho head, unci in 
which other of tlio Souhahdar’s principal o/licors wore 
eonconied. Bor several days fierce messages were 
mtorchangod between the prince ami the general. 
On tho 11 til June, letters received iu the city from 
Calcutta announced that the English were confe- 
derated with Mi'er Jaflier, but the Boubalular ap- 
peared to disheiieve it. Two days iifterwardK the 
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CHAP. IV. Budclen depaj-ture of Mr. Watts, the British resident, 
ooiiviuced him that the announceinent was true. 
He was then preparing to attack the jinlaoe of l\lt'er 
Jafixorwith artilleiy, but jianic'^tnirk by tlu‘ dis- 
covery of the extent of the confedt'racy or^pinisitHl 
against him, ho abaiidoued liostilitics, and invited 
his rcbcllifras general to a conference. Inflneneed 
either by fear or contempt, Mcer Jaffier rofusod to 
attend the summons of his sovereign ; on learning 
which, the teri-or of the Smilxahdar overcame Ida 
pride, and waving at once In’s right to command the 
presence of his subjects, and tlie state in wliieh he 
was accustomed to receive them, he sougiit at tin* 
palace of Meer Jaffior the interview which was de- 
tiied him at his own, and proceeded thither with a 
retinue too small to excite apprehension. The re- 
sult of tile meeting to the Souhalidar was perfectly 
satisfactoiy ; proioHsiom of reconciliation, and/pro* 
mises of fidelity, were exchanged with an ajipear- 
ance of sincerity, which scotnod to want nothing but 
the solemn sanction of religion to render it impoa- 
sible to disbcliovo them. This too was supplieil — • 
both parties swore on the Koi’an to adliere to their 
engagements ;* and the Soubalular, relieved from a 
degree of alarm which had been felt as almost overw 
whelming, was now excited to the highest degree of 
confidence and exaltation. Ho forthwith addressed 
a letter to Clive, couched in tex'nis of indignation 
and defiance, and in proud anticipation of a victory 

* "The Koran was introduced, the accustomed pledge of their 
falsehood.” — Scraflon's Reflections, j)uge 85 , 
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over Ills English emmy, ordorod his -wliolo army to chap. 
assffirnhl© without clolay at their former oucampments 
at Flassy. A portion of the force, ujion which liis 
hop(‘« were rcHtod, couHisted of the troops of Meor 
Jafflor, coitmiauded liy that oflieer in jicrson. Huch 
wa« the rt'lhinci' iilaced hy iSoorj\j-oo-[)owIah upon 
the eflbct f»f luH recent conference with one wiioin 
he so lately HUNp(‘cte(l of treacheiy. 

In the ineantiine the, KngliHli had not l)cen idle. 

'riui treaties signed hy Meer Jaffier were received in 
Calcutta on the lOth Juno. No tijne was to be lost 
ia commencing oj)crationH, for hefore this period the 
secret of his intended movement against Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah had I)y some moairs tran.sjdred, and had he- 
como a sulyect of common talk. 1 1 was tlms that 
it hecamo known at Moorshedahad on the 11th. 

On the 12th, tlie troojisat Calcutta, with a party of 
onehuiulrod and fifty seamen from the fleet, marched 
to join the remainder of the British force at Chan- 
deraagoro. Bore one hundred seamen were left in 
garrison, in order that every soldier might ho at 
liberty for service in the hold, and on the 1 3th tlio 
rest of the force proceeded on their march. It con- 
sisted of six hundred and fifty European infantry, 
one hundred and fifty artillerymen including fifty 
seamen, two thousand one hundred sepoys, and a 
small number of Portuguese, making a total of some- 
thing more than three thousand men. It was ac- 
companied by eight field-pieces and one or two liow- 
itr.ers. On the day of its leaving Cliandermigore, Clive 
dispatched a letter to the Soiibahdar, reproaching 
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CEAP. IV, Inm with liis evasions of tlie treaty, and oilier irt» 
Btmccs of pei-fidy; his corrospondeuee with Ihiwy; 
his protection of Law and his troops; and his inso- 
loiioe towards various servants of the British (io- 
vornmont. In contrast, Clivo dwelt iiiitni the pa- 
tieuoe shown hy the English, and their readinew to 
assist him against the apprehended invasion of the 
Aitglians. It was added, that the English had tie- 
tennined to jiroceed to the island of CossirahaMr, 
and refer their disputes to the aihitration of Moor 
Jaffior, Roydoolooh, tlic .Sonhalidai's dewan (who 
was also ougagod in the conspirai-y), the hankei-s 
Soits, and other eminent porsous: and if it vert* 
found that they had deviated from the trcaity. they 
would give u[) all further claims ; hut if it appeannl 
that it had been broken by Soorgj-oo-Dowlah, satis- 
faction would bo demanded for the losses sustained 
by the EngUsii, and for all the cliarges of their army 
and navy. Clive concluded by amiouncirig, that os 
the rainy season was near at hand, and many tlaya 
must elap.so before an answer could reach him, he 
had found it necessary to wait upon the Soubalidar 
immediately. 

The British force continued its march ■without 
A. D. 1767. interraption, and on tbo 17tb of Juno took posses- 
sion of tbo town and fort of Kutwab, where they 
found an immense store of rice. Clive, bow(*ver, 
was kept in great anxiety by the duliious conduct of 
Mecr J affier, whoso communications w(‘re few, and 
generally of such ambiguous imjiort, that it was not 
unnatural to infer either that his reconciliation with 
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tlio Soubalukr wis sincere, or that lio wanted I’cso- chap. ir. 
lutioii to aid tlie aoconiplishmont of his own design. 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlali, after sonic aIt(‘rcation with hia 
troops n«8])f'cling arroai’s of pay, had succeeded in 
iwinuhlitig at and mw IMassy his whole force, 
aniouuting to fifty thousand men, of whom fifteen 
thouHaiid wi'iH' cavalry, with upwards of forty [lieces 
of <-aimon.* 'Flu' 1 1 ooglily flowed fietween the two 
armies, ami fo cross it was to provoke an ongago- 
luenl, IJncetiaiii of tho support of Meer Jafiier, 
and tlouhtfnl of the, sueecss of an attack nuaided hy 
lii» co-operation, Clive hesitated to take a ,stej> 

Mdlk'h, if it should fail, wouhl he fatal to the Bri- 
tish power in Bengal. Had a defeat ensued, said 
Clivt*, “ not one man n-ouid have returned to toll 
it.”f Tn this state of mind, lie* had recourse to an 
exjiediout liltle in accordance with tlie hold and in- 
depcnulent cUaractcT of Ins mind. He called a coun- 
cil of war, af which he jiroposed the (juestion, whe- 
ther, in the existing situation of the British force, 
it would, without assistance, he jinulout to attack 
the Bouhalidar.f. Oriiie roniarks, that “ it is very 
rave that a council of war decides for battle ; for as 

* Omc says tlie Soubaliclar’s army consisted of fifty thoxisancl 
foot and eighteen thousand horse : Scrafton says, fifty thousand 
foot aud twenty thousand horse. The numheis in the text are 
taken from the official account addressed hy Clive to the Secret 
Committee of die Court of Directors. 

t First Iteport of .Select Committee of House of Coraiuons, 

1772, page 149. 

} Tlic question actually proposed has been variously stated. 

Clive himself represents it to have been ** w'hcther they should 
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CHAi*. TV, the commander never consults his offiem hi thk 
■“ authontio forai, but when great difficuitiiv ari' to 
be siranounted, the general comnumication Inm^ascH 
the sense of risk and danger which every one brings 
with him to the consultation.” In this partlcnlar 
case tho natural leaning to the side of enutitJii wn« 
perhaps strengthened by the unusual order in which 
tho opinions of the inomboi's of council wc?re taken. 
Instead of bcgiiming with that of the yoiiiigtst 

cross the river and attack Sooraj-oo-I)owkli witli their own fore© 
alone, or wait for further intelligence.” — First lleport, page 149, 
Sir Eyre Cootc states that Clive, after adverting to the relative 
circumstances of the belligerents, put the question, " whether 
in those circumstances it would be prudent to cotnc to an im- 
mediate action with the Nabob, or fortify themwslveB (the Kiiglisli) 
where tliey were, and remain till the monsoon was over, and Um 
Mahrattas could he brought into the country to join us.''—* First 
Report, page 153, 

The following is Orme’s version •. — •' 'Whether the array should 
immediately cross into the island of Coasimbazar, and at (di risks 
attack tho Nabob ; or whether, availing themselves of the great 
quantity of rice wlucli tliey had taken at Kuttvah, they should 
maintain themselves there during the rainy season, and in tho 
meantime invite the Mahrattas to enter the province te Join 
• them.”-— History, vol.ii. page 170. This corresponds suhetaa- 

tiaUy witili Sir Eyre Coote’s statement. 

Sir John Malcolm, on the authority of a manuscript rci>ort of the 
proceedings found among Clive's papers, gives the question, thtrn f 
— ” Whether in our present situation, without assistance, and cm 
our own bottom, it would be prudent to attack the Nabob, or whe- 
ther we should wait till joined by some country power," Tills 
differs from the accounts given by Cootc and Orme, principally 
in the substitution of a general reference to the aid of some native 
power in place of the particular reference to the Mahrattas ; bat 
it differs materially from Clive's own statement to tlie Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. I'Jm real queslirm, how- 
ever, in whatever raannei framed, was as stated in the text. 
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officer, anti prooeoding according to the gradation of chap, rr* 
mnk to liim who held the chief command, Clivo 
first declared his own opinion, which was against 
hazarding an action. The influence of his rank, 
and the deference paid to his military talents, must 
be [>resuiJU'd to have' had some efTect upon the judg- 
ment of thoKt' who wero to follow, more especially 
when the opinion of one of tlio most daring of men 
Wii« given against the coumc to which his natural 
temperament would incline him. The result was, 
that of twenty officers who attended the council, 
thirteen wero favourable to delay.* Among those 
whoso voices •were given for immediate action was 
Major Cootc, afterwards distinguished in Indian 
M^arfaro as Hit Kyre CooU'. 

But the decision of the council was ovonnled hy 
the man whoso influenco had in all i)rohal)ility 
mainly contributed tet produce it. Sixteen years 
afterwards Clive olweivcd, tliat this was the only 
council of war that lie had over held, and that if he 
had abided hy that council, it would have been the 
ruin of the East-India Company. On the 22ncl of a.d. 1757. 
tTunc, the British force crossed the river.f An hour 

* Omc, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir John Malcolm, all agree in 
affiinning that thirteen then voted for delay, and seven for imme- 
diate attack. 

t The circumstances attending Clive’s change of ijurpose, and 
the consequent passage of the river, are very differently stated. 

Orme says that Clive’s determination to advance was the result of 
an hour’s solitary meditation after the breaking up of the council; 
that on his return to hw quarters he gave orders that the army 
should cross the river the next morning j timt at sunrise they 
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CtTA.P, rv. after midnight they anivcd at PhwHy, and t(H>k up 
their position tliere in a ga*ove of mango trees. 

At daybreak the anny of Hooraj-oo-Dowlali was 
discovered in motion. Countloss 1 todies of tnaips 

began to pass, and were all landed on the opposite stliorc by four 
in the afternoon. (Hee Iliatory, vol. ii. pngi' 17i.) 

Stewart (History of Bengal) gives a similar aceount, but it ap- 
pears to bo copied from Ortno’s. Sir John Malatlra, in his Life 
of Glivo, repeats Onne's abiteinenl, oinilting however any refer- 
ence to the retirement, wbicli Orine alleges to luivc canwed the 
change. Sir Eyre Coote (First lleporl, ptigt' l.nl) states, that 
about an hour after the council broke uii, Clive inhn’ined him Umt, 
notwithstanding the resolution of the council of nar, he iutendid 
to march tho next nioraiiig, and accordingly gave older- fur tlie 
army to hold themselves in readiness. This is perfectly coiisistenf 
with Orme’s account. On the oUier hand, Hcrafton, who was 
on the spot and was greatly in the eonlidcnce of Clive, nseribes 
the change in the views of tho British commander to a letter 
received from Meer Jaflier on tlio day after tho rouneil of wiur 
was held, (lleflections, page 85.) And what is still more remark- 
able, Clive himself, in his evidence hefove the Select Committco 
(First Report, jiago 149), says that " after about twenty-four 
hours’ mature consideration lie took upon biniscif to break tlirough 
tho oiiinion of the council, and ordered the array to misw the 
river.” After hearing the evidence of Sir Eyre Coote, ho still 
appears to have adhered to this belief, “ because the troops did 
not cross the river to make tlic attack till tlic 22nd of June, in 
the evening,” although ho admits that he might have held the 
conversation related by Sir Eyre Coote on the previous day, 
Scrafton says the passage of the river was made at " five in (die 
evening.” This is in accordance with Clive’s official account. 
In Ms letter to the faecret Committee of tlic Court of Directors, 
giving a report of the battle of Plassy tmd tlie circumstances 
which led to it, he says, “ the 22nd, in the evening, we crossed 
tho river.” 

With regard to the time when Clive’s change of views vms 
formed and communicated, it is quite impossible to reconcile dm 
conflicting accounts. It has been said tliat it was owing to gome 
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were seen advancing with guns of the largest 
calibre, drawn by vast trains of oxon, while a num- 
ber of elephants, gorgeously clothed in scarlet cloth 
and einbroul(sr}% ad<lo(l greatly to the inagnificonco 
of the sped aide, if they contrllmted little to the 
Htriuigth of the aiiuy whicdi Lhi'y adorned. The 
cavalry and infantry were dta])OHed in colunins of 
four or liv(' thouHand each, and between them wore 
placH'tl portions of tlu' artillery. They marched as if 
intending to surround the English force as far as the 
river would permit ; hut, as soon as their rear was 
clear of the camp they halted, and a ]>arty of forty 
or fifty Frouelimen* advaucml with some guns, their 
oflicor, nanu'd Sinfray, calling u])ou some of the 

representation of Major (!ootc, but this was distinctly denied by 
that officer. As to tlic jiassage of tlie river, it must undoubt- 
edly have occupied some time j but if commenced at sunrise 
and concluded at four o’clock, it would scarcely be correct to 
speak of it, tus Clive has done, as made " in the evening,” There 
is, however, another difficultjn Orrae says the march, after 
crossing the river, occupied eight hours, and that the army 
reached Plossy at one o’clock in the morning. Borafton says 
the march was performed between five in the evening and one in 
the morning j and Clive, in his official report to the Secret Com- 
mittee, gives the latter hour as the time of arrival at Plaasy. The 
circumstances of the march, respecting which there is no disagree- 
ment, seem irreconcilable with the belief that Clive’s determina- 
tion WHS not formed till late in the day on which it was performed, 
as no time would he allow'ed for passing tlie river. It is remark- 
able tlmt Sir John Malcolm, after adopting Orrae’s statement of 
the circumstances of passing the river (.Life of Clive, vol. i, page 
201), should quote, without explanation or comment, Clive’s 
official account (page 2G4), which is not consislont witli it. 

Orme calls tliem “ vagabond Frenchmen.” 'I'liey possibly 
deserved tlic epithet, but lie gives no reason fur bestowing it. 
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CHA.F. iVk Soubaliflar’s troo])8 to follow liim. But liis 

tion was disregarded; “for sudi,” says iScraftoii^ 
“ was their mistrust of eaeh other, that uo eoiii- 
maader dared to venturo ou singly, for fear hoiuo 
other commander, BU8))c‘cted of attaelinient to us. 
should fall on him A geiu'ral cantimiading, htnr- 
over, commenoed from the Koulaihdnr’s artillery. 
This was felt severely by the English, M'ho Imrl 
quitted the grove where limy wtua^ sheltered by a 
bank, in front of which tliey were imw drawn up. 
Clive accordingly rctiirned with his troops, and they 
once more took up their position hehind the hank. 
The enemy thereupon advanced tlieir heavy artillery 
nearer, and fired with greater rapidity than l)efore; 
hut they ju'oduccd little ollect, the English troops 
escaping the shots hy sitting down under cover of 
tlie hank. About' noon, a heavy shower so mvu'h 
damaged tlie enemy’s powder tliat tluur fire hecama 
feeble; but the English, who liad throughout tlui 
day answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interrui»tiou and 
with considerable offoct. Another disaster iKsfcl tho 
Soubahdar’s cause in tho loss of Moodeem Klmn, one 
of the most able and faithful of his generals, who 
fell mortally wounded by a cannon hall. Shortly 
afterwards tho enemy ceased firing, tho oxen were 
yoked to the artillery, and the whole army turned 
and proceeded slowly towards their camp. The 
Frenchmen, who seem to liave hohaved with much 
gallantry, still kept their j)OHt, till a party of the 
British force under Major Kilpatrick moved fonvard 
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to attack tliom ;* wlion Sinfray, seeing liimself xm- cha-P. iv. 
Stt|tpoi'feod, retired, but carried oiF bis gnns. The 
(litacbment xvhicb had dislodged the Frc'uch ]iarty 
“Was soon joined by thes remainder of th(> British 
force, and all the titdd-ineces having lieen hrf)nght 
np, a vigorous cannonade was cmnnieneed on the 
oneiny’s caiii|). Symptoms of confusion after a time 
enconragod Clive to attack at once an angle of the. 
camp, and an eminence near it- Both were carried. 

A gem oral rout ensued, and the camp, baggage, and 
artilloiy of the enemy became prize to their eon- 
querow. The onemy were ]mrsiie<l for al)oni six 
miles, and it is sujiposed lost in the action and during 
the pursuit five or six Imndred men. The loss of the 
English in killed and wounded was about seventy. 

Clive had intended to maintain the cannonade 
during thcj day, and to attack the camp at midnight. 

The retreat of the enemy, followed as it was by the 

* Clive's conduct in consequence of this movement appears to 
reflect little credit upon him. It was made Ijy Major Kilpatrick 
witliont Clive’s orders, and as soon os the latter became aware of 
it, he dismissed the Major to another duty with a sharp reprimand, 
and proceeded himself with the party to the French post. Major 
Kilpatrick was not justified in acting w'ithout oiders, and Clive 
need not be blamed for vindicating his ovm authority j but his 
official report of tlic transaction is uncandid, inasmuch os it seems 
to daim to himself the merit of a successful movement which 
was commenced without his knowledge. His words aic : " we 
immediately sent a detachment, accompanied with two field-pieces, 

4q take possession of a tank with high banka, which was advanced 
about three hundred yards above our grove, and from whence the 
enemy had considerably annoyed us with some cannon managed 
by Frenchmen.” The idle story of Clive having been asleep when 
the movement was commenced merits no notice. 
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CHAP. IV. happy movement of Mjyor Kilpatrick, placed vic- 
tory in his hands at an earlier period. “ Scjoraj-oo- 
Dowlah,” Clive observed, " had no confidence in his 
army, nor his army any confidence in liiin, and 
theroforo they did not do their dnty on the occa- 
sion.”* Tto might have addetl, that oiu' half of 
those who hold cotmnaiulH in his anny had no iniim- 
tion or dosiro to do their duty. WhenMoodeen Klntn 
was killed, tho unhappy sovereign sent for Mtw 
Jafiior. Casting his tnrhan at tiie fc’et of Ids sesr- 
vant, lio iinplorod him in piteous and alnujst aliject 
terms to forgot the differences winch had existi'd 
hotwcon them, and conjured him, ))ythe respect due 
to their departed relative Aliverdi Klian, to fiefeml 
tho throne of his successor. Moor Jaffier jiromistsl 
all tliat tiio Souhaiidar could wish, and, as tho luwt 
advice that a devoted friend could oiler, fiugg{‘st{«l, 
in consideration of tho advance of tho day and tint 
fatigue of tho troops, that tho conflict should he suk- 
pondod till the following morning. Tlio yoiihahdar 
ohjocted that the English might attack Inm in tho 
night, but Moor Jafiior assured him that ho would 
guard against tins contingoney. Orders wc^ro aoeord- 
ingly dispatched to the dewan, Mohun Lai, to roeall 
the troops to tho camp. Tho clowan remonstrated ; 
hut Mcer Jaffier insisted, and his counsel provailod.f 
Tho work thus commenced by one of the ennspim- 
tors was completed by another. On tho apj^roach of 
the Engliish, Roydoolooh advised the Souhaiidar to 

* First Report, page 155. 

I’ Scott’s History of Bengal, from Gliolaun HuaseinKhan, p, Jlflfl. 
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rotiro to Moorsheclabad,* and tlio recommondatioii chaf. if. 

too woll supported by tbe fears of him to whom 
it 'waa addressed to bo disregarded. Sooro-i-oo-Dowlab 
fled with tho utmost ra])idity, and ms one of tlio 
first to boar to bis capital the nows (»f bis own dis- 
grace. Tbo diaappearauc(5 of tbe. Soubabdar rou- 
dorod bopolcHB any attempt to rally bis troojis, and 
uotbing was left for tlvo Engliab to perform but to 
take poRsoRsiouof tbo camp and pursue tbo fugitives. 

During tlio greater part of tbe day, Clive bad ro- 
mainod uncertain of tbe intentions of Mecr Jaffior: 
it is probable, indeed, that Mecr daffier himself 
shared the uncertainty, and that all that be bad de- 
termined was to shape bis course according to cir- 
cumstances — to watch tbo turn of events, and 
join the party for whom victory declared. Late in 
tbo day, a largo body of troops was observed on tbe 
flank of tbo English, whoso object it was not easy 
to ascertain. This was the division of Moor Jaffior ; 
but, in consequonco of tbo miscarriage of a message 
dispatched by him to tlio English commander, no 
signs of recognition bad been agreed upon. These 
troops were consequently regarded with suspicion, 
and tbo English kept them at a distance with tboir 
ficld-jncces. When, however, tbe general retreat 
took place, they kept apart fi*om tbe rest of tbe 
Sonbabdar’s amy. Clive then became satisfied, not 
only that they were the troops of Meer Jaflier, but 
that they would not be employed in support of tbo 
Soubabdar, and be was tboreby encouraged to tlie 
* Ornic’s History, vul. ii. pngc 17,'5. 
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CHAP, rv. attack upon tlio enemy’s camp, which secumfl the 
Tictory. Meet Jaffier had not intPiulcd that ho 
siiouhl remain thus long in suspcnHe, Immcdiatclj 
after his interview with the Souhaiuiar, wlien the 
pathetic appeal of the prince Imd ilmwn from the 
general roiunwd exproHsionH oC ihfty njid iittneli- 
ment, Moor Jaffier hnd addresHod a letter to Clive 
acquainting liim with the advice wliicli he had ju«fc 
given his master. Tliat advice, it u ill he recollaeted, 
was to discontinue the liatlle for the day, hut to 
renew it on tliu following; and to secure its adoption 
Moor Jafficr had nndexiakon to guard against tlie 
chance of a surprise in the night. To Clive, this 
single-minded man recommended immediatidy to 
push forward, or at all events not to delay an attack 
beyond thix'o o’clock on the following morning. 
But tlie mesHongGr to whom the letter wna entrusted 
was afraid of the firing; it was consetjuently not 
delivered till the course of tlu‘ llritisli coimnandor 
had been in a great measure detennim'd, and it only 
served to give further assurance of its expediimcy. 

Moor Jaffier was not unconscious tliat his conduct 
throughout had been open to suspicion, lie had 
endeavoured to stand well xvitli both jjarties, so that, 
whatever the event of the contest, he might hemfej 
but ho felt some doubts whether his trenaon in the 
council would bo regarded by the English as com- 
pensating for his neutrality in tins fiedd. In the in- 
terview with the English offieem wliich followed tho 
flight of Sooraj-oo-DowIah, ho evinced more appro- 
honsion than joy ; the military lumoum with which 
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lie was received at the English camp, alarmed in- chai». iv. 
stead of gratifying him, and ho started hack “ as if,” 
says Sorafton, ” it was all over with him.” On being 
introduced to Clive, his fears were allaycsd by the 
apparmit cordiality with which the eolotud saluted 
him as Houbahdar of Bengal, Bcdiar, and Orissa. A 
fow days afterwards ho was led by Clivo to tho mus- 
nud, ill tluf hall of audience, at Moorshodabad, and 
rc'ccdvod tho formal homage of the principal officers 
and dependents of tho government. 

Sooraj-oo-DowIah was now a wanderer through 
the country which lately owned no law hut his will. 

On arriving at his palace, after his flight from Plnssy, 
ho found himsolf in danger of being ahaudoned hy 
every adluivent. To sccuro tho continued fidelity of 
his soldiers, ho made a largo distribution of money 
among them. They readily accepted his bounty, 
but deserted with it to their own homos. His near- 
est relatives refused to engage in his support, or 
oven to encounter tho danger of accompanying him 
in the further flight, which was now inevitable. 

That flight was accelerated by the amval of Meer 
Jaffior ; and taking advantage of the night, Soorajt 
oo-DowIah, with a very slender retinue, clopartcd, in 
the hope of being able to join tlio French detach- 
ment under M. Law. In search of shelter and food, 
he entered the dwelling of a devotee, who in the day 
of his power had been one of the sufferers from his 
cmtdty.^ The person of the apj)licaut was known, 

* Ormo states that he had caused his ears to he cut ott‘; Clivo 
says, his nose and ears, Clive and bcolt cidl the sullcrcr a fulcccr ; 

Stewart calls him, a dervisc. 
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OHAP. IV, and the injury was remembered, but the ho%)ita» 
lity implored was not withheld. The host received 
his visitors with courtesy, and i)laced before them 
refreshment ; availing himself of the time ()ccu~ 
pied in partaking of it to dispatch private infor- 
mation of the arrival of his distiiigiiishocl guest to 
Moor Cossim, a relative of Mcer Jalfier, who ludd a 
command in the nelghhourlujod. Tim intelligence 
was too welcome to ho ncglocLed, and Meer Coasiin, 
proceeding to the coll of the l)t'rmit, made pri- 
soners of his visitors and took possc'ssion of their 
effects. The deposed prince was forthwith taken 
back to Moorshedabad, and, it is said, W£is treated 
on the way with great indignity and cruelty, Meer 
Jaffier felt or affected some compassion for tlio pri- 
soner. Mocrun, his son, a youth whose cliaractor 
strongly rc.s(jml>lod that of Sooraj-oo-Dowhth, cho 
risliod no such weakness. By Moorun the unhappy 
captive was devoted to death; but, either from the 
provalonco of respect for the rank of the destined 
victim, or from a belief that Mcer Jaffier would 
not sanction the deed, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding an executioner. At length the task 
was undertaken by a miscreant who had from in- 
fancy enjoyed the bounty, first of Aliverdl Khan, 
and subsequently of his grandson and successor, 
now a prisoner and destined for death. Tim fa- 
vours which had been heaped on him formed no 
impediment to his undertaking the murder of tlie 
juan to whom and to whoso family the assassin was 
so deeply indchted. Many there were from whom 
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SoDwyoo-Dowlah could look for notliiug but ven- chap, iv. 
gBRiice — his doatli oamo fi'om one of tlio fow on 
whom ho had a claim for gratitude'. IIo had not 
eornplctcd (ho twentieth year of a profligate and 
aeandalouH life, nor tin' fifteenth numtli of a Weak 
and cnu'l re'ign. 

Little now reinnined hat the iterfonnanec of the 
poenniary Hti[mlationH agreed iiiani between the Bri» 
tiHli (rovennnent and Moor .Tallier. The ■wealth of 
tlm Souhalular’s treasury had boon greatly overrated, 
hut it was yet able to bear very heavy drafts. After 
some discussion, it •\^'as decided that f)ne-}ialf of the 
stipulated amount should be paid inmicdiately, and 
the r(smaiuder at intervals within three years. The 
first i)ayment sec'ins to have been the cause of great 
delight. The mouc'y was ))ucked in seven hundred 
chests, which being placed in <me hmulrod boats, the 
whole proceeded down the river in j^roeession, with 
banners waving above, and music pealing around 
tliern. Many indeed had reason to rejoiee, in the 
advfmco of tho richly freighted fleet. Those who 
had sustained losses at the capture of Calcutta were 
to have comjiensation, and tho army and navy had 
boon encouraged to look for reward. There was 
also another class of persons who were expecting to 
participate in the wealth which thus followed in tho 
train of victory. When the negotiation with Moor 
JafBer was in progress, Mr. Beclier, a member of the 
select committee, suggested that, us tho army and 
navy were to have donations, the committee, by 
whom tho whole machinery had been put in mo- 
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OHAJ?» IV. tion, were entitled to be considered, ”~-antl tliey 
were considered. Clive received on this account two 
lacs and eighty thousand nipces; Mr. Drake, the 
governor, the same sum ; and the rnniaining niem- 
bors of the committee twt) lacs and fttrty tlionsand 
rupees each. The generosity of the, new Houhaltdar 
even exteiidod to tliose nienihers of council who 
wore not of the select efunniittee, and who conse- 
quently had no claim “ to he eonsidered” under the 
original proposal. Each of these gc'iitlemen, it is 
stated, received a lac of ru])ees.''^ Clive, according 
to his own statement, received a further jirestmt 
of sixteen lacs of mpecs. Mr. Watts, in addition to 
his share as one of the committee, o))taineil eigJtt 
lacs; Major Kilpatrick, throe lacs, besides his slum*; 
Mr. Walsh, who was employed in part of the nego- 
tiations, had five hies ; Mr. Scrafton, two. Others 
partieij)atO(l to a smalUsr extent in the profuse distri- 
bution that took j)lace. Such trunsticthina arc per- 
fectly in accordance with the 8])irit and practice of 
Oriental govennnents ; but they are not reconcil- 
able with European ideas. Many yearn afterwards, 
when the conduct of Clive was, on this account, im- 
pugned, ho dofondod himself with some talent and 
some plausibility.. He maintained his right to avail 
himself of the munificence of Moer Jaffier, on the 
grounds that ho committed no injustice, and caused 
no injury to his employers — that liis forhearanoo 
•would not have benefited them— that he had aban- 

* Bcehcr’s Evidence before Select Committee of Ifouseof Com- 
mons, Eirat Ifisport, page 145 . A lac of rupees is about £10,000. 
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doiioc(« all commercial advantages to devote himself chat. iv. 
to a military life — ^and that all his actions had been 
governed l)y a regard to the honour of his country 
and the interostH of the Eaat-Tudia Company. lie 
eyon claimed credit for his imaleration. “ The 
city of Moorshedabad said he, “ is as oxtensivo, 

]>opuloiiH, and rich, us the city of London,*'* with 
this diirt'rencc, tliat there are individuals in the 
first jiasseBsing infinitely greater property than in 
the last city. These, as well ris every other man 
of property, made mo the greatest offers (whicii 
nevertheless are usual on such occasions, and what 
they expected would Ire nspiired), and had I ac- 
cepted tlu‘So offers, I might have heon in posses- 
sion of millions, which the present Court of Di- 
rectors f could not have dispossessed mo of;”.'J: and 
ha declared that, when ho rocolleotod entering the 
treasury at Moorshedabad, " with heaps of gold and 
silver to the right and loft, and these croAvned 
with jewels,” ho stood astonished at his own mode- 
ration.^ 

That Clive never sacrificed the interests cither of 
his comitry or of the Efist-Tiulia Company to his own 
is certain; tlio temptations to whicli he and his 
coadjutors were exposed, and the fact that the re- 
ceiving of presents was then forbidden neither by 
law nor by the covenants of the Company’s servants, 

* Tlifs was spoken in 1772, and was probably then confined to 
the city of Ijondon properly so called, 
i' With whom he was then at variance, 
t First llcport, page 1.50, 

§ Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. i. page 313. 
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CHAT. lY. must also be allowed their due weight. Neither 
must it he forgotten, that the fixed emohmu'ntK of 
the Company’s servants were at that time altogetlier 
inadequate to remunerate the duties which wert' re- 
quired. In some iiistauces, they were* not suilicient 
to provide the means of deconfc sulisistenco. The 
result was, that no one ever thought of being satis- 
fied with his pay or salary, and that all were intent 
U|)on discovering indirect meaiiH of acquiring wealth. 
Still all those circumstances tc'iid only t(j palliate, 
not to justify, the conduct of Clive and liis end- 
loagucs. It is by no moans clear, that a eomniercial 
seiwant can, with proi)riety, receive presents from 
pomoiis whoso interests may he adverse to those of 
his employee ; and if his right so to act. without re- 
proach, were cstablisliotl, it would bo an extravagant 
extension of the principle to apply it to tho conduct 
of the soldier or tho statesman. It may bo urged, 
that commerce was thou tho ordinaiy occupation of 
the servants of tho Kast-Indiri Company, and that 
they wore soldiers and statesmen only occasionally, 
and by accident. But surely they ought not to 
have required a monitor to remind them of their 
altered position, and of the now claims thereby esto* 
blislied on them to circumspection. It is indeed 
difficult to conceive ou what principle the select 
committee could have felt themselves justified in re- 
garding tho souhahdarship as an object of bargain, 
and sale. They had no right to disjiossess Sooriy-oo- 
Bowlali but that arising from Helf-dofencc — from 
tho incompatibility of his retention of sovereignty 
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with tho safely of those interests which it was their chap, m 
duty* to protect ; hut oven if the government of 
Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, had been at their abso- 
lute disposal, it could only have been ns represen- 
tatives of tlio Bast-Tiulin Company; and if they 
had thus the po\vt?r to‘ soli, they had certainly no 
)»!wer to a{)ply the (iroecods of tlio safe to any pur- 
jioHf's but those of tins Company, whose servants they 
were', it must bo presumed that they commenced 
the war because, in tlioir judgment, the public ser- 
vice required it ; and if so, what claim could they 
have upon tho gratitude of Meor Jaffier? They 
acted for their country and their cmjjloycrs, and not 
for bim. lie, indeed, was benofitcul ; but his ad- 
vantage was not, as far as they were concerned, an 
object of tlio war. Their conduct, moreover, tended 
greatly to throw discredit on the motives from which 
tho war was undertaken. As success was to bo re- 
warded with wealth, it might ho imagined tliat the 
war had originated rather in the hope of personal 
than of public advantage. Had this been the case- 
had tho Britisli representatives, from personal views, 
involved Bengal in a war attended with tho loss of 
many lives, tho transfer of a crown, and the death of 
tho miserable youth wlio wore it, they could not 
have been regarded as a whit more respectable than 
bravos who stab for hire. There is no ground, in- 
deed, for ascribing to them such guilt, hut they ought 
to have shrank from tlie possibility of its imputar- 
tion. They ought to have refrained from setting an 
example which might, at a future time, bo followed • 
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OSap. IP. itt a spirit of the most atrocious reeklessncss. So 
for from seeking, they ought to hapc put aside the 
tempting gifts of Mcor .Taflior, and liavp looked to 
their employers at liome for their reward. Tt might 
— ^it probably would have been, less niagnifiet>nt— - 
but it woxild have been earned without dishonour, 
and might liave boon cnjoy(>d Mutlumt shame. Clirc^ 
when subsequently put on bin dehmee, cast doubts 
upon the liberality of the Company, and upon tho 
probability of his obtaining from tliem an adequato 
reward. Such a lino of dehmee can satiHly no oni'. 
If men may abandon the right patli u'iien the tvrong 
appeal's more j)rofitable, there is an end of all moral 
restraint. 

It seems, indeed, at this time to have Ijcen too 
generally thought that the ethics of Eurojm won? 
not applicable to Asia, and thoir plainest rakx» were 
violated without hesitation. Engiislimeu sometimes 
manifested a degree of cupidity, wliicli niiglit rival 
that of the moat rapacious servants of the worst 
Oriental governments. They seem to have thought 
principally, if not solely, of the moans of amassing 
fortunes, and to have acted as tlmugh they wore in 
India for no other purpose. The leaven of rapacity 
wliich at that time pervaded oil Indian affaire was, 
it is true, the natural result of a vicious system, and 
happy is it, both for England and India, that it has 
since given place to a better ; yet oven while that 
system continued — oven though the Eiist-India Com* 
patiy did not forbid men engaged in important polith 
. cal or military duties from onriohing themselvcB at 
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the exponao of the princes benefited by their diplo- chap. iy. 
macy or thoir arms— 7-it might liavo been expected 
tliat high-minded men would have hesitated to accept 
wealth, which could not fail to be attended with 
somothiiig of He]f-r('i)roaeh, and something of popular 
(uliuin.* 

Wlicii tiu'se transactions became the subject of par- 
liamentary imuiiry, there was another ])oint on udncii 
the conduct of Clive and his colleagues was sovoroly 
arraigned. A wealthy native, named Omiclumd, has 
l)ocan already moiitionod as an assiduous attendant at 
the court of 8ooraj-()o-Dowlah, where his influence 
with the Soubalidar, as well as the information which 
he had tiio 0 ])pnrtunity of acapiiring, had enabled liim 
to render many 8tu’vicc.s to the cause of the English ; 
those wore higlily estimated by the British resident, 
whose confidence Omichund appeai-s, at one period, 
entirely to liavo possessed. lie was aware of the over- 
ture made to tho English by Loottief ; hut, in conse- 
quence of his being disliked by Moor Jaffior, or, as it 

* The spoil of the Soubahdnr’s treasuiy, like the booty of Gho* 
rkh, beottTOO a subject of contention. Admiral Watson, hearing 
of the good fortune of the select committee, claimed to shtirc in 
it. Some were willing to admit him to a participation, but others 
refused. The admiral died soon afterwai-ds ; but, after the lapse 
of some years, lus representatives instituted legal proceedings 
against Clive on account of the clium, which, however, were soon 
discontinued. 

Hie views and actions of India statesmen and commanders, at 
this time* present a very disorcditahle contrast to those of the 
Marcims Wellesley, who refused the sum of £100,000 from the 
spoil of Scringapatam, though tendered him by the ministers of 
the crown in whose disposal it was, and whose power and dignity 
the marquis had so nobly maintained. 
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CHAT. IV. was surmised, by the Soits who dreaded his influonce, 
he was not at first entrusted with the secret of tlio 
conspiracy, which ended in the depoHition and death 
of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was difficult, however, long 
to ovado the ponotrntion of Oniichund, ami iinpcw- 
siWo to prevent his entertaining suspicions. Mr. 
Watts, therefore, appeam to have thought it the 
most expedient plan to ap])ri};c‘ him of the confede- 
racy of the English with Meer Jaflier, and to secure 
his co-operation. Ills frioiulHliiii might bo useful } 
his enmity would certainly ht'. dangerous, 

Omichund know well that none of the native 
agents in the proposed change would engage in the 
attempt without the prospect of gain, and he jm>- 
bahly inferred that their European associates had 
similar views. It was not, therefore, to he ex])ectc«l 
that ho should neglect to stipulate for some advan- 
tage to himself. Ho represented, and coitninly with, 
tnith, that, connecting himself with the designs of 
the conspirators, ho iuciuTod risk both to his person 
and his fortune — the latter, very probably, was in his 
estimation tho more dreadful — and ho urgexi, Ihoro- 
fore^ that ho ought to have a sufficient interest in. the 
success of the plan to counterbalance tho hazard of 
its failure. Assuming that men may lawfully onga^o 
in revolutions for reward, it seems impossible to dis- 
pute the reasonableness of Omielumd’s views. He 
was under no obligation to servo the English, or to 
promote tho ambitious views of Meer J affier ; and 
the British resident, wlio was well acquainted with 
his character, must, when he imparted tlu* fatal 
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societ, have been aware that from no living man was chap. it. 
tlier© less hope of receiving clisintorostod assistance. 

HadOmiclmnd demanded any compensation of mo- 
derate amount, it would ])Orhaps have boon bestowed. 

But his claim was framed on the suggestions of that 
master passion to which lie wn.s a slaw, and with 
roferenee to tlic' relative situation of the English and 
himself. lit! know that they wore in his powci' — 
that a word from him might frustrate tlio success of 
the c.onspiracy, disappoint all the. hopes founded on 
it, and possibly involve the British interests in de- 
stmctlon. Desire and circumstance thus combining 
to remove all restraint n])on the extent of his de- 
mand, Omichuud rcaiuirc'd five j)er cent, on all the 
money in the Soubalidar’s treasury, and a j)ortion of 
his jewels. This Mr. Watts did not feel justilied in 
promising; hut in the articles of treaty, forwarded by 
him to the committee, was one securing to Omichund 
thirty lacs of ruj)Ges, 

The committee wore astonished at the vastness 
of the sum, but dreaded the conscquoucos of refus- 
ing it, Omiebuud might betray the secret, and it 
is said that lie tlireatoncd to do so if his claim wore 
rejected. In this oraeigcncy, Clive suggested the 
moans of at once disarming his threatened hosti- 
lity and sparing the Soubahdar’s treasury. Onii- 
chnud’s interests were to he protected by a spe- 
cial clause in the treaty. Two treaties were drawn 
up : one, written on white iiaper, contained no 
reference to Omichund; another, written upon red 
paper, contained all the stipulations of the white 
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CHAT. IT, treaty, and in addition an article in feTonr of Omi'- 
cliund, to doceive whom was the only purpose for 
which it existed. But a now diflieulty omirred. 
The select oommitteo had no hesitation in si^tnin^ 
both tho ti’oatios ; hut Admiral Watscm refused his 
signature to tlio mock document, and the nlwaiw 
of Ilia name, it was foroaeon, would excite the 8U«- 
picion of so wary a man as Oiniclumd. Hero again 
Clive iiad an expedient ready. It avos to attach tho 
Admiral’s name by another hand.* Tlie tAW trea>« 
ties wore accordingly rendered complete, and tlto 
rod one answered its purjiosc. Omiclmiul kej)! the 
secret of the conspirators, 8oon\j-oo-DoAvlah iras 
dethroned, and Mcer Jaffier elevated to his p1ac(‘. 

Tho sequel of the talo is melancholy, Oinichnnd 
embodied tho very soul of covetousnoss. In him, 

* It hns been questioned whether tliis took place with the con- 
sent of the admiral or not. A witness before the Kcleet C’<om- 
mitteo, 1772 (Capt. Brercton), stated distinctly tliat the admiral 
refused to give permission for affixing his narao to the treaty 
by anotlicr hand. To tlus testimony there is nothing to oppo«i 
but, first, Clive’s statement, founded, ns it aiipeam, on no dkUact 
recollection, that he had been told that Admiral Watson hod given 
the desired permission ; and secondly, an expression tdleged to 
have dropped from the admiral, to the clTcct that *' he had not 
signed it, but had left them to do as they please," It would not 
be easy to torture the last phrase into an expression of hi* having 
consented tliat liis name should be signed by another j and the 
suspicion that he would endeavour to screen himself by such a 
subterfuge, is altogether discountenanced by Admiral Watson's 
straightforward and manly character. But, os far as Olive's repu- , 
tation is concerned, the question is of no moment, as ho declared 
(Evidence in First Report, p, 154) " that he would have ordered 
his (Admiral Watson’s) name to be put, whctlicr he had cotwentod 
or not,” 
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avarko bad attained that stage when it becomes a chap. iv. 
disease rather than a passion of the mind. lie had 
passed a long life in nneejusing luhonrs to incroaso 
his wealth ; and ho flattered himself that, by ono 
master stroke, he had addc'd to his former amnim- 
lationa a sum which was in itself a regal fortune, 
lb* had not Ix'c'ii Avitliout four that some (loce])t!on 
might ho ])ra(‘tiHe(l ipjon him ; hut ho had ascer- 
tained that his claim was roeogiuKcd in a treaty signed 
hy all the English authorities, and that tho good 
faith of tiro British government was thus solemnly 
pledged to its discharge. lie. could not have been 
without anxiety as to the .success ol’ the. attempt in 
which ho had so Iarg(> a stalcc*. ; hut tlu* nrin.s of tho 
English were victorious, and tho sovereign of their 
choico occupied the throjie. Nothing thereforo 
scorned now to stand hetwcon him and the gratifica- 
tion of his desires ; and in the full ex])(^otation that 
ho was about to receive* that for which he had bar- 
gained, ho attended a meeting of tho principal ] jar- 
ties coucerncHl in tho revolution, held for thejiurpoao 
of considering tho state of the Souhahdar’s trea- 
sury, and the mode of carrying out the pecuniary pro- 
visions of tho treaty. That document was prdllucod 
and read. Omiclumd became agitated, and said ; — 

i*-*- 

“ This cannot be the treaty ; it was a red treaty 
that I saw,” Clive coolly replied, “Yes, but this 
is a white one;” and, turning to Scrafton, who spoke 
the native language more perfectly than himself, ho 
said, “ it is now time to undeceive Omichund.” Tho 
process of undeceiving tho miserable man was short 
von, r. 


s 
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CH^iv. aiul simple. In compliance with the sug^wtion of 
CliTP, Sorafton saifl : — “ Omiclmml, IIh' rcfl tn‘aty 
is a trick, you arc to have nothing and he needed 
not to say moro. Tlio senses of Oiniehniid had (led ; 
he fell hack in a swoon, from wliieh he reeovert'd 
only to linger out. the remnant of Ids life in a slate 
of idiocy. 

On this teuisactiou it i.s seareely uecesHary to offer 
an ojtinion. Clive indeed niainfaiiusl, (Imt Oinicluind 
was a villain, and that it was fair to countemet \m 
villany hy any means, howt'ver l)as(‘. The vilhiny 
of Oiniclmnd seems to have consisted ])rinciimlh in 
this — that ho was anxious to get as much money ns 
possible for his services; and in this feeling it is cer- 
tain hi.s hiuvopean enujloycm largely participated 
It is said, indeed, that he threatened to Ijetmy the 
secret of the consjtiracy to Soonij-oo-DoMdah ; lunl 
Orme, in coiitemi)lation of such a consequence, mea 
into a strain of lofty indignation. “ If so," says he, 

“ the boldest iniquity could jiofc go further.” Bnt 
both the historian and tlio Ihiglish authmities scami 
to have forgotten that, had Omiclmml carried his 
threat into execution, his conduct would not have 
been worse than that which they were encouraging 
and rewarding in others — it may ho added, which 
they were themselvc.s practising. They wore making 
common cause with men who, whatever their [irovo- 
cations, wore traitora, and cowardly ones ; men who, 
afraid to draw the sword in redress of the wrongs 
of which they complained, wore yet silently seeking 
the overthrow of tho sovereign to whom they owcal 
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sworn allogianoo, and to whom they yet assiduously chap. iv. 
tendered all the homage whicli the lij) or the knee 
oaa offer. Although, therc»fV)r(', tlic demand of 
Oniichund might bo d('omc‘d extravagant, and his 
threatened exposure of the ('.oi)Hj)iraoy he felt as tn- 
oonYoiiient, ther(' was little roanon for the. burst of 
virtuous sur))riHi' with wlfu-h the connimnieiition of 
his delimiueiicy was received, fits was but one 
among many bont u|)on advancing his own interest, 
and rc'dtless of the means by wbicb bis pur])oso might 
bo accomplished. 

But although Omiohuiid was not wovh(' than those 
around him, it is certain that lu* was an artful ami 
unprineiplc'd man ; and it is to he determim'd whe- 
tlior or not it l)e lawful to overreach sncli a p(“rsoii 
by the use of his own weapons. To answer the 
question satisfactorily, tlie relative position of the 
parties must bo considered. Where an avowed state 
of hostility exists, the common consent of mankind 
has recognized the hiwfulness of certain acts which 
under other circumstanco.s would be criminal. Thus, 
in the operations of war, the em])loyment of stra- 
tagems or feints to mislead an enemy is perfectly 
consistent with the rules of honour. The reason is, 
that no confidence exists between the parties, and 
none therefore is violated. By this reason also the 
limits of lawful stratagem are determined. It would 
not be justifiable to employ a flag of truce to draw 
an enemy into an ambuscade, because it is a symbol 
of confidence, and a pledge of the temi)orary sus- 

s 2 
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ciiAf. If. pengion of liostility* Tbo just principle therefore !s, 
that wherofor coiiftclen.co is professed, deception is 
fbrhiddon; and applying this principle to tlie trans- 
action with Oinichuiid, its merits nmy very soon he 
dociclod. The Britisli anthorilies trc'ateil Omtelmud 
as a friend ; they usi'd inni ns nn itistrunumt for pro- 
moting their views, and when they had Jio loiigt‘r 
any thing to hope or fear from lilm, tnriujd nntnd 
and denied iiiin not only his jiromised reward, hut 
all reward whatever. WIk'd liis demand was made, 
two courses were open to them. Tlmy might Imvt* 
refused compliance and liaxianled lli(‘ ('ojiseijiienees, 
Oiniclumd might thereupon have ijelrayed (hem : 
hut part of his fortune was in the jiower of the 
English, and Omicluuul was one of the most cauUims 
of mankind, however, Clive and tlu‘ select 
committee thought tills risk too gi'eat, ami vverejtre* 
jiarc-d to stop the mouth of the informer hy the pro- 
mise of a vast liribc, they should have felt that hoth 
personal and public honour rcapiired them to pay it. 
The judgment of Ormo on tlie question is just. 
The sums oxiiectcd hy Omichiind, says ho, “ slmtild 
have boon paid to him, and be left to enjoy tbcni in 
oblivion and contempt.” It has boon said that Meer 
Jaffier was so much opposed to such an airangement, 
that he vronld have broken off the alliance rather 
than have consented ; but Meor Jaffier did not value 
a throne so lightly, as to rclinqui.sh it for the snko 
of disappointing a greedy man of a iier-centage upon 
the wealth ajqiendod to it ; nor can it be imagined 
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fcliat the fortilo invention of Clive could have been chap. iv. 
at a loss for means to overcome tlio scruples of tlie 
usurper if any existed. 

The biop^raplu'r of Clive* lias argued tliat the good 
faltli of tbo British Govommeut was not involved iu 
tlio transaction with Omielumd, because that person 
\vm not a party to tlu' treaty, and Moor Jaffier, with 
whom it was c(mclndod, was not docoived. " This 
distinction,” ho says, “is important;” but important 
as it may be, it is certainly too refined for ordinary 
nudorstandings to appreciate or ca^cu to apiirolicnd. 

If the treaty bound the contracting jiarties at all, it 
bound them to the performance of every thing which 
they thcrehy undertook to perform ; and the broach 
of an engagement made for the honofit of a third 
party is just as dishonest and disgi’acoful as though 
the injury w'ere inflicted on one of those who sub- 
scribed the treaty. “ Both these parties” — Meer 
Jaffier and the Committee — says the authority just 
quoted, “Avore agreeing to the fictitious treaty, which 
was prepared for tho solo purjioso of being sheAvn to 
Omiehund.” The argument seems to be this — that 
the rc'presontatives of two govcnimcnts concluding 
a treaty are bound to observe good faith toAvards 
each other ; hut they may insert an article for tho 
express purpose of cheating a third party, and 
although they, as individuals, may be blamed for the 
deceit, the govenmicnts which they represent neither 
incur responsibility nor suffer disgrace. It would 
seem, too, that iu tho judgment of the same author, 

* Sir Jolin Malcolm. Life, vol. i. page 21 ) 8 . 
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CHAP, rr, fclie obligation to ftilftl an engagement wm roinoTOil 
by tlio fact of its being entered into nitli an in- 
tention not to fulfil it. “ The treaty,’* he wi}h. 
“ was prepared for the sole iiurpoNo of being shewn 
to Omichund” — it answered its purpose, and there' 
was an end. Nothing that could bo furnished fiy 
the moat recondite rcsourccH of joHuitical so[thi4r)% 
nothing that can Ix' <lrawn from the arelnves of tin* 
moat [)i’ofiigate dii)lomney, can t'xceed this. But truth 
and right cannot tlnia he re/ined away. Afti'r listen- 
iiig to all that the ingenuity of special pleading can 
odor in extenuation of the ])erfidiouH (reatinent of 
Omichund, sound reason and honest feeling will unite 
in declaring the transaction not only disgraceful to 
those iirimcidiatt'ly engaged in it, but injurious to llu' 
honour of f lie nation which they representcxl. To 
the good faith of that nation Oniichund had horricj 
puhlic testimony. On one occasirm, when Huomj- 
oo-DowIali, displejtsed witli the moveiiumts of the 
English against the French at Chatideriiagore, angrily 
demanded of Omichund wiiether the ICnglish in- 
tended to observe the treaty with Inin or not, ho 
answered, that the English wore famous throughout 
the world for their good faith, insomuch that a man 
in England who told a falsehood was utterly dis- 
graced ; and he concluded by the most solemn avi'r- 
ment of his belief that the English would not break 
the treaty.*^ This testimony was of souk* value, for 
it induced the Eoubalular to abstain from an inter- 
position on behalf of the French at Cliaudennigore, 

* Onric’H History, veil. ii. imgt* 137. 
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which would have been most inconvoiiient to the chap, iv 
English. under the calamity which ovorsha- 
dowod the latter days of Oinicliuud, there woi’e any 
monu'nts when enough reniaiued of inoiuory and of 
judgnuuit to call back this scono and to coxiiparcs it 
with his later ex|it'rieuce, what must have been the 
feelings liy which the eoiuparisoti was attended? 

On tluj imnuiH by which Admiral Watson’s naino 
hecanu' attached to tho red treaty observatioii W'onld 
be HuporlluouH. It is one of those acts, the scandal 
of which no bitterness f)f cemsure can aggi'avate nor 
any ingenuity excuse. Left in its naked dishonour, 
there is no danger of an erroneous judgment being 
passed upon it. 

The eonduct of the English authorities in com- 
menciug the war with Sooraj-oo-Dowlah is for more 
easily viiulieated than some of the acts hy winch it 
was marked. The English had suiiered great wrongs 
from till) Hoidmhdar; and though some degree of re- 
paration had been promised, it wiis clear that he 
cherished a dotonninatioii not to fulfil any ])art of 
tho treaty, if tho porformauco could possibly he 
evaded. It was not loss certain that his hatred of 
the English was mulhninished, — ^that he only waited 
a favourable opportunity to attack them,' — and that, 
when it anivecl, the execution of his purpose would 
probably bo attended hy atrocities not inferior to 
those which had marked his entrance into Calcutta, 

Clive and his colleagues might have decided calmly 
to wait tho time when Sooraj-oo-Dowdah should 
feel himself strong enough to strike the meditated 
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CHAP. IV, blow, or they might have tumocl their backs upon 
the snoccffi which had already waited on their anus, 
and abandoned for over the British Hetth'inentM 
in Bengal. To have adopttal the* former of the^Ko 
coutBes would have manifeHt(*d the highcHt degrtn* 
of folly ; to have choHcn th(> latter would have ar- 
gued the oxtremo of luiaillanimity. Nothing re- 
mained but to anticipate the active hoatilUy of the 
Soubahdav, to deprive him of (he advantage of 
choosing his own time for terminating tlje hollow 
peace which subsisted, in form indeed, but scaretdy 
in fact; and by a bold andvigorf)US stroke to ilestroy 
tlie poiver which, left unmolested, would, ere long, 
fall upon the English in a s])irit of rancorous hate, 
deeply seated, long cherished, and envemmied by tlu* 
mortifying recollection of recent defeat. But hesidea 
tlic hopeleHsuoHH of peimanontly maintaining relnthum 
of peace witli 8ooraj-oo-'l)owla]i, there was another 
motive to a prompt and decisive crmrscs The etjutest 
which had boon waged for years between the Eng- 
lish and French for the supremacy in India was not 
decided, and the depression of tho English wotUd 
have boon accompanied by tho elevation of their 
European enemies. Tho Souhahdar concluded a 
treaty of allianco with tho English, by which the 
enemies of either of the contracting parties were? 
to bo regarded as enemies of both. He then sought 
the friendshi]) of the French, with whom his allira 
were at w'ar, and entreated tin; aid of tlu‘ fonnor to 
drive the latter out of Bengal. Hucli W(‘re the 
grounds on ndiich tho war with Soony-otj-Dowlab 
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was oommonoefl, and their sufficiency can scarcely 
he denied, oxesept hy tlioao who question the laAvful- 
neffl of war altoffether. 

The praise duo to the clioice of a wise and vigo- 
rous course, in proi'eronce to wi’otcliod oxi»odiontH 
which sooiu'i’ or later must have led to the destruc- 
tion of the British iiilOK'sts, helongs exclusively to 
Clivt'. ItwashoM'lio recommended it to his col- 
h'Hguea, uud who persisted in his adherence to it 
when they hegan to waver. Admiral Watson, though 
cordially ap))roving of the ohjects of the war, seems 
to have entertained some feans for the result.* 
Clive, too, must luive known the daug{5r of failure ; 
l)ut being not less alive to the greater danger of 
quiescouee, ho jx'i’si'vered. As the moment of 
struggle approaclied, the contcmi)lation of its pos- 
sihle eonsc’tpieuces clouded oven his sanguine and 
huoyaut spirit ; hut the feeling was transient, and ho 
advanced to triumph. 

Thc! applause wdiich is justly duo to tho statos- 
nianliko views of Clive cannot, however, bo ex- 
tended to all tho means to which ho resorted in 
realizing them. lie cannot he blamed for uniting 
with Mcer .Taffier, hocauso when thc deposition of 
8ooraj-oo-l)owlah was decreed it was necessary that 
his place should he supplied hy some one ; and Meer 
daffior, as a man of liigh rank and a member of the 

* la a letter to Clive, promising the assistance of a body of 
seamoa which had been requested, he says, “ I don’t think your 
letter conveys tho most promising appearance of success. You 
emmat therefore be too cautions to prevent a false step being taken, 
which might bo of very fatal consequences to our affairs." 


CHAP. 
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CttAF. IV, royal liouso, Had claims which probably could not Ik* 
surpassed by tboso of any other eandidati'. 'flie 
oonspirocy, of which that pcwon was the head, whh 
moreover foitiicd without refeiamce to Clive. The 
diacontontcd Horvaiita of Iho Htmbaliihu* sought his 
assigtaucD, and their views coineidbig with thi' inte- 
rests of Ids comitry, ho gave it. 'Dins far Clive incui's 
no blame. But the wretebed hyiaicrisy hubse([uently 
practised towards the, unbappy priut’c rtdlecls dis- 
grace uiioirall tlio confederated jiartii’s; and Ibo 
deepest stain cleaves to those wlu), trained in Bimt- 
pean habits, feelings, and inodes of thought, w*eni 
altogether to have forgotten them in the elimute of 
Asia. Nothing can be more ch*ar than that Clive 
violated a great ami imjiortant [U'inciple of morals, 
by coiitinidng to jmifess friendly feelings towards 
the Houbabdar, and to express a desire for the peace- 
ful adjustment of all difrerences, long after the tmiif 
was laid for the destruction id‘ that j)rinco, and oven 
up to the very moment when the exjdosion was about 
to take place. Clive broke u[i Ids camp and removed 
bis troops into gai-rison, with a view to obviate sus- 
picion as to his entertaining hostile intentions, and 
to this step in itself no reasonable objection can bo 
taken. He had a right to make this disposition of 
his troops, and he was not bound to explain why he 
made it. He ndght, without reproaeb, have hd't the 
movement to receive any interpretation which the 
Soubabdar might ]>ut upon it; and if be erred, Clive 
was under no (ddigatiou to undeceive* him. But bo 
(lid not so leave it. Ho addressed the Sonbahdar 
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in wfiat ho calls " a soothinpf letter,” and it was fbl- chap. ir. 
lowed by othen? of like obamcter ; while in the same 
comiimnicatioii wlddi a})i)rizcd Mr. Watts of those 
“soothing” ('])istloH, lie snys, “ tell Moor Jaffior to 
fear nothing; that 1 will join him with five thousand 
men who luwer turned thc'ir hacks; and that if ho 
fails in w'izing him (tlu' Hfmbahdar) we shall be strong 
enough t(» drive him out of the country.” The 
agmilH of Clivo w(U'o not loss active than their om- 
ployer in “ soothing” the fated prince. Omichund, 
especially, was assiduous in labouring to remove 
from the Soubalular’s mind all suspicion of co-opera- 
tion between liis diHalfectcd servants and the Eng-' 
lish — how ho was rewarded 1ms already been soen.^ 

The character of Hooraj-oo-I)owlah was alike des- 
pieahlc and hateful. lie w’hs destitute of every 
({uality that can inspii’o sympathy or command re- 
spect. llis <'apriciouH tyranny goaded his subjects to 
resistance ; and there was abundant reason why the 
I'higlish should not hesitate to avail themaolvos of 
the advantage thus oifered. Tlreir cause was good ; 
and it is only to he lamented that it was not prose- 
cuted in a more dignified and honest spirit. 

* The (liHsimulatian practised by Clive and his agents is amply 
illnstmted in tlie second volume of Ormo's History, and the first 
of Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Clive. 
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ClfArTKR V. 

CHAP. V. clis])atcli to Bengal of a forcas largo witli ro- 

fei’onco to the means of the BritiHh (JovorrimcnU 
liad loft tlio autliorifcios at Madnw witlumt the nicniiK 
of displaying inuch vigour in tins Carnatic, 'I’ln' 
nahol), Maliomct Ali, continued to bo ombarrasHoil 
by the impossibility of collecting bis revenues ; and, 
to add to bis difficulties, two of his brotli(>rs availed 
thowiHcdvcs of his weakness to raise the standard of 
rebellion. Col. Fordo with a small force procec’tle<l 
to Nollore, to aid the nabob’s army in reducing one 
of them to obodionoe, but ruturncid witliout huccoks. 

To counteract the do.signs of the other, Captain 
Calliaud, who then commanded at Trichinopoly, was 
ordered to march to Tinnevclly. After some deday, 
occasioned chiefly by want of money, ho inarched to 
reduce the fort of Madura. An attempt to take the 
place by surprise failed ; and Captain Calliaud was 
preparing to repeat his attack in the hope of being 
assisted from within, when he was recalled to Trichi- 
nopoly hy intelligence that the French were in sight 
of that place. lie did not receive the news till 
. D. 175?. three o’clock on the 21st of May. At six ho was on 
his march. It was commenced without tents, bag- 
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gago, or artillery. The men boro their own food ; 
a few bullocks were taken to carry ammunition, and 
peraons attached to the commissariat wore sent for- 
ward to make the necessary arrangements for refresh- 
ment at tho (liilerent places of halt. 

Tins rorc(' which menaced Trichiuopoly was under 
tlie command of M.. d’Autueil. (Ireat exertions had 
be('n math' to collect it. Tho French garrisons wore 
draiueil of their edectivo men, and tlio duties loft to 
hes ])orfoi*niod by invalids, assisted at l^ondicberry by 
tho European iuhahitanta. Tlio entire force thus 
Sot at liberty for an attack on Triebiuopoly amounted 
to ono tliousand Europeans, infantry and artillery, 
ono hundred and fifty Euro])ean oavfdry, and throe 
thousand sepoys, supported by several ficld-pioecs. 

The force of tho English in Trichinopoly consisted 
of one hundred and fifty European infantry, fifteen 
artillory-mcn, and se,von hundred sepoys. There 
wore also six hundred raoii furniahod by Tondiman, 
a native chief, and tho king of Taiijore, and about 
four hundred belonging to Mahomet Ali. These 
added considerably to tho number, hut little to tho 
strength of tho gairison. The greater part of those 
auxiliaries are represented by Ome as being “ only 
fit for night-watches; nor,” he adds, “ for that, 
without being watched themselves.” There was 
within Trichinopoly another body of men, whose 
absence was, under the circumstances, much to be 
desired. These were five hundred French prisoners. 
It was known that they maintained a correspon- 
dence with their countrymen without ; and the ox- 
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OHA,!?. V. pectation of their being able to eTnaEei]»ate them- 
selves from rtsstraint fluring the attack ami aid its 
objects^ was boliovofl to have encouraged the prcHeiit 
attempt against the city. 

A.D. i?57. On the 16th of May tlie enemy iH'gan to throw 
shells into the town. Tlie bombardineiit was eoiiti- 
nuod through four successivf* days, when M. (rA«- 
tneil made a fonnal demand of surrender. Captain 
Smith, who held the chief command in the abBoncf* 
of Captain Calliaud, answered hy an avowal of his 
dotomination to maintain tlui town, ft was he- 
licved that this would bo followed hy an attempt tr> 
carry the place by assault on the succeeding flight, 
and some indications of such an intention were made. 
The arrival of Cajitain Calliaud and his tron}m was 
conscquotitly looked for with groat anxiety, and at 
six o’clock in tlio evening of the 25th tliey were only 
twelve miles distant from Trichino[)oly. Tluf march 
had thus far been performed in safety ; but a greater 
difficulty remained. Tho troojis of Iho enemy had 
boon so disposed as to command every lino hy which, 
in ordinary circumstances, the city could ho ap- 
proached from the direction of Captain Calliaud’s 
advance, and it was discovered that some spies had. 
mixed with the English troops, for the piiiyfoae of 
ascertaining the precise route which would bo taken. 
These persons Captain Calliaud suffered to pursue 
their avocations undisturbed, as he designed to make 
them the instruraoirts of misleading those by whom 
they were sent. Having, to all appeanuice, deter- 
mined upon the road hy which he would seek to 
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outer tlie town, lie jiurauccl it for about six miles ; it ciiai*. v. 

was then becoming dark, and the French spies, satis- 

fled that they were in |)os.so.ssion of the intentions 

of the British connnander, dropped off to connnuni- 

oato tlnun to their employers. Ca])tain Calliand tlien 

changed in's track, striking off to a dinadion witero 

tlie enemy iiad made no preparation, not anticipating 

till) jmssiliility of any attemjit iioing made to iiaas 

that way. Tlie tra(!k chosen by Captain Calliand lay 

over rice fields, which being in a state of irrigation 

wore thus converted into one continuous swamji. 

The mai’ch across them occupied seven hours, al- 
though tho distance to bo travensod was only about 
as many miles, for ('very step Avas taken kneo-doep 
in mud. The lireak of day brought the troojis to 
fimior ground, and gladdenod their sight by a view 
of tho city and fort of Trichinopoly at no groat 
distanoo. Cajitaiu Smith drew out a part of hia gar- 
rison, with two flold-iiioccs, to ])rotcct the roinforce- 
mont against any attorajit to iutevcejit thc'm; but 
uono was made, and tho dotachmont entered the 
fort amidst tho shouts of their comrades, their com- 
mander marching at their head. His attention had 
boon diverted to so many points during this extra- 
ordinary march, that ho had undergone more fatigno 
than any of his men ; and when he led them into tho 
fort, he was obliged, from iveakness, to ho supported 
by tAvo grenadiers. Tho enemy still continued on 
the watch at the point Avhere tho report of his spies 
had led liim to expect the advance of tho English 
])arty, and it was not till the triumiihant discharge of 
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CHAP. V. twenty-ono pieces of cannon annoimcod tlioir safe 
“ anival within tlio fort, that the French commander 
began to suspect tiiat he had been miMh*d. TJie hus- 
pi cion was soon heightened into certainty. In tin* 
evening the Froncli n'lired to Seringham. and Nonn 
afterwards to Pondicherry. The march of (‘aplain 
Calliaticl tliUH saved 'frieliinopoly from an attack, and 
possibly from capture. 

Tho Avar now continued to )»> carricfl on with little 
vigour or advaulago on either side, hut with the 
])erpetration of sonic excesses on both. 'I'ln* ICngliHli 
sot fire to Waiidcwasli, and liie Frencii in retaliation 
bunit Conjoveram. By theso acts, tin* Fiiropean 
nations did little liarm to eacb otiier, but inflicted 
great suilering on tbo native population, who ha<l bnt 
a slender interest in tho quarrel. The halunce of 
success was, however, on tlio whole, in favour of the 
French, w'ho, after acquiniig some minor factories 
belonging to their rival, obtained pOHsession of the 
inqiortant one of Vi5?aga])atain. 'Die Friglish were 
greatly dispirited liy those events, and the expense 
of maintaining tho camjiaign ajipears to have been 
a cansG of ombarrossraent. To add to their difficul- 
ties, tho Mahratta, liajec Row, made hi.s appearance 
to demand chout, or tribute, from tbo Nabob of 
Arcot. After some discu-ssion, tho purchase of his 
departure was settled at tho price of two Inmdred 
thousand rupees to be paid dowm by the nahoh, and 
two hundred and fifty thousand more by orders on 
bis polygars and dependents. Tho agreement being 
concluded, tho nabob transferred tho eompletion of 
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liifi part of it to Ms Eiiglieli allies, requesting that 
they would furnish the money out of the rents which 
he had assigned to tliem for the (expenses of the 
war. Tliis was neither eonvenieut nor as a mattor 
of precedent desirable, but it wan not easy to evade 
the dtunand. Morari Itow and some other chiefs 
tendered thta'r alliance to aid in resisting the claim 
of llnjiHi liow, hut the English had no greater desire 
for their presence than for that of the collector of 
liie tribute. Some attmnpts were made to postpone 
the sottlomont of the chiini in hope of a change of 
circumat^ces, and otliers to attach certain conditions 
to its discharge, hut all was fruitless. The English, 
says Onne, “ liad no alternative, but to ])ay or light.” 
Tlioy had no ti'oojjs h) spare for the latter duty, and 
thoy were afraid of a{‘.ceptiug the assistance that 
was olferod hy their neiglihours; they thoreforo pre- 
feiTod the fonnor branch of the alternative, and the 
representative of Ilajee How dejiarted laden with 
coin and hills. 

Early in Se])toml)er, a French Hoot of twelve ships 
appeared in Pondicherry roads. By the council of 
Fort St. David it was mistaken for an English force. 
A messenger was accordingly sent to bear to the ad- 
miral the compliments of the authorities, as well as 
a letter conveying some infoi-raation which it was 
thought desirable to communicate. The messenger 
did not become aware of the mistake under which ho 
had been dispatched until it was too late for remedy. 
Ho had therefore no choice hut to conceal tlic letter 
and yield himself a prisoner. For some time the 
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cHA-f . V, movements of the Frencll fleet were regarded vdth 
^eat Hixicty, bnt the motives by which tliey were 
fttided appeared involved in great mystery. The 
fleet had on board a^'rench regiment, under tin* 
command ^ the Marquis do Sonpires, who bore a 
commission, giving him the direction and command 
all military operations, ^’ho command of tin* 
squadron M'as hold hy M.Bonvet, who had heen takeit 
,, on board., at the island of BonrhfUT, and who had 

' O 

the reputation of l)oing one of tlie iihlest men con- 
nected with the- French marine. Besides the troops, 
the fleet had on hoard sonu* hatteriiig cannon and 
mortars, as well aS a h%e supply of homhs and halB. 
The troops having heon landed at Bondicherry, the 
^ sfuadron suddenly disappeared, leaving tho Bnglish 
utterly unable to account for its di'parturf', Tim 
cause of it was tlic discoveiy of the letter from the 
Coi|ncil of Fort 8t. David, and which tim jm*H- 
senger had placed hoBveon two planks of the boat 
in which ho had proceeded. Among other 
. referred to in that letter, was the probability of tb(5 
arrival by tho middle of September of Admiml Wat- 
son, with tho ships under his comnuuid, from Ben- 
gal; and from tlic junction of these with tho sqmi- 
dron from England great results wore anticipated. 
This intelligence so much disconcerted M. Bouvet, 
that ho determined not to wait the chance of {* 11 - 
conntering a forc^ ^perior to his own. I fe declared 
that ho had done enough in landing tho troojjs and 
should immediately sail hack to the islands. Bo 
great was his haste, that lie i'(‘fuH<>d to ilisemhark the 
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artillery and heavy anmulnition, on account of the 
time I'equired to land thorn, and to take irtaballatt 
to supply their place. The captm-o of the messenger 
of the Council of Fort St. Blavid and the discovery 
of his letter ■wore thus tlio means of sphoving the 
English from Llu', amioyanco which was (ixpcctocl 
from the h'rench lleot, 

On till) day ot whieli Soupiros landed at Pondi- 
clu'rry, Madura surrondorod to the Euglis^. Captain 
CalHaud being satisfied that, for a time at least, Tri- 
chinopoly was in safety, had roturnbd to Madura 
in July*i/, Soino attem])ts had been made to reduce 
tlio place during his absence, but they failed, and 
those subsequently made wore attended with xio 
better success. It yielded at l(|8t to tlie ipotiliit' 
influence of money. About two-thirds of the atoount 
was destined for the liquidation of the arroax’S of 
pay duo to tho troops who had dofondod the ^aco, 
tho rexnaiudor for presents to tho commander and 
prfhi^pal officers.* 

In October, tho French obtained possession of 
Oiittapot, a place of some strength. It was gal- 
lantly defended by tho killadar in command, and 
might probably have hcou saved had the English 
Government alibrded any assistance ; but Mahomet 
AH had conceived a dislike to the killadar, and his 
representations were suffered to influence the con- 

* The authorities vary as to the exac^sum paid in this transac- 
tion. Orme says 150,000 rupees ; but the aggregate of various 
sums which ho gives in detail is 158,000 rupees. Cambridge 
(Transactions on tho (Joast of Coromandel) states the sum to have 
been 170,000 rupees. 
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01 IAP. ?. duct of tlio English, TmiomaJy, and some other 
fbits of inferior importance, were soon aftorwardH 
added to the acquisitions of tlio Frencli, win) lost 
no time in taking adv®nlago of (heir iiy 

making anwgements for securing (1 k> rf'vemies of 
the districts which fell into (heir |tow(T. 

A,n.i7fi8. The earlic! r iriondiHof the year 17158 were jajwed 
in compamtivo iaaetivity; lint 2Hth of April 

a French squadron of tw<>Ive sail was des(*ried gtand- 
ing in for the road of Fort St David. Part of 
these ships had sailed from France in (he preceding 
year, having on hoard a military furct! commanded 
hy the Count do Lally, who had Ijeen tqipoiiifed 
governor-general of all the French possesHions and 
establishments in India. After encountering rmieh 
had weather and suffering severely from conlagiouH 
disease, the expedition arrived at the Isle of Fiinme, 
whore it Wiis strengtlienod ))y the addition (tf some 
of the sliips which the fears of M. Bouvet had, a few 
months hofore, so i)recipitatcly withdrawn from 
PondieJiorry. 

Lally lost no time in proclaiining his authority 
and establishing means for eflecting the objects of 
the expedition. Ho proceeded with two of the 
ships to rondicherry, and one purpose of his visit 
w^as manifested on the following morning, 1)y the 
entry of a dotacliineut of French troops within the 
hounds of Port St. David. They were to have hc 5 en 
joined hy the troops from the fleet, but this was pre- 
vented by the ajipoarance of an Fiiglish squadron, 
Avhich had discovennl ami hoin* ilrjwn ujJon the 
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French sliips almost as soon as Lally had departed to chap. v. 
Pondicherry. Tho English squadron was coraposod 
of the ships from Ihmgal which had rc.tnraed in Fe- 
bruary under Admiral P{)®ock, and some others 
which had arrivi'd under the command of Admiral 
Stevens. An action ensued, in which the French 
suHI'ihhI sevm’('ly in Ioks of men, and the English in 
damages to thesir Ships, but neither party could claim 
a victory. Tho Ifrench ships, from having sustained 
less injury in their masts and rigging, were enabled 
to outsail . tho English, and with tho exception of 
one, which was stranded, they reached Pondicherry 
in safety. 

Admiral Pocock laboured to bring tlie French 
sipiadron once more to action, but the winds and 
c-urrents, togcitluu’ Avifcli tins dilapidated state of one 
of tho English ships, aided tho opposite views of 
tho French commandor, M. d’Aclfe, who, contrary 
to tho wishes of LaJiy, was above all things anxious 
to avoid an eugagomont. His reluctanco to fight 
received some countenance from the fact of a 
lai’ge number of his men being disabled by sickness. 

To remove this ground of objection, Lally offered 
rcinforcenumts to supply tho place of the sick, and 
M. d’Aclfe was at last compelled to proceed to sea ; 
but, instead of bearing down on tho English squa- 
dron, which was unable to work up to him, he “kept 
tho wind, plying for Fort St. David.”* On 1st Juno a. d. i?58. 
he was observed working into tho roads, and this 
probably influenced tho dederrai nation of those who 
* Orine'a History, vol, ii. piigc 312. 
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chat. V. defended the English Bottlement. On the land Bide, it 
■was attacked by two thousand five linndred Euro- 
peans, and about the same nttniber of sepoys. Tin* 
gamson consisted of sixtc'cn liuruln'd natives and 
iijwardB of six hundred Europeans, t\vt» iunnireii and 
fifty of whom woro seamen. A. vigorous l)onil)ardnu'nl 
had for some time lu'en carried on, and though tlie 
onomy liad 7nado no broach, they Imd disnuninted 
some of the guns, tlisabled the carriages, and inflicted 
serious injury on ])artH of tlie worhs. The tanks 
and reservoirs liad suffered, and watc'r eonld only )je 
procured under c(tver of the night, 'flie stock of 
aininunition also began to fail, inucli Iiuviiig been 
wasted. “The fort conthmcd,” suys(Jmu‘, “to lavish 
away llieir fivo night and day on cvc'ry thing they 
saw, heard, or Hus])ecto(l.”* Tn addition to these 
cimunstanec.s, llio juitivo troojm deserted in great 
numbers, and part of iho f5uro])cans are represented 
to have been dninken, dLsorderJy, and disoln'ditnut, 
A, D. 1758, On the 2nd June, terms of eajiitulation were pro- 
posed by the besiogcnl, and on tlu> evening of that 
day the place was surrendered. Cuddafore hatl been 
abandoned almost immediately after the French afi- 
pcarod before it. 

The suiTendor of Fort St. David excited both 
alarm and indignation at Madras. A court of in- 
quiry was appointed, and their report, wliih- it exo- 
nerated the commander. Major Forlit'r, from cow- 
ardice, condemned bis arningements for tlie ilefcnee, 
exjn-essed an o])iniou that the place might have hold 
* IliaLory, vd. ii, page JiU) 
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out much longer, and declared the terms on wMcli it chap. v. 
surrendered shamcfuL* Certain it is, that the de- 
fonco of Fort St, David cannot be regarded as among 
the operations which have shed lustre on the British 
name in Xiulia. 

Tito fall of Fort St. David was immediately fol- 
lowed by that of 1 )evi-c,ottah, and tho succoss of 
the Ih'oueh arms a])p('ared to Daily to warrant lus 
iuihilging in a triumphal entry into Foiulicherry, 
afti'r tho nninner of his vain and unfortunate prede- 
cessor, Dupleix. 

An attack upon Madras would have been tho 
next stop taken by tho h’reuch governor-general 
had ho not laboured under a deiieieucy of money, 
which ho was anxious, in tho first instance, to 
supply. A bond for a considerable sum, given by 
tho king of Tarijore to Chunda Sahib, had re- 
mained several years in possession of tho govern- 
ment of Pondicherry, and, to suj)ply the necessi- 
ties of that govornracut, it wa.s now deteraiinod to 
demand payment of it. To enforce tho demand. 

Dally took tho field, and advanced with a considerable 
force towards Tanjorc; hut the an-angoments for 
the campaign were so miserably imperfect, that his 
troops were often in danger of perishing from hun- 
ger. His approach to the capital of Taujore, how- 
ever, created alarm, and led to negotiations, con- 
ducted in such a spirit as might be expected, where 
one party was lient upon obtaining money at all 

* Cambridge’s 'ftanaactions on the Coast of Coromandeb 
page 131. 
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CHAP. VI events, and the other resolved not to part with any 
if it wore possible to avoid it. The kini*- of Tniijoro 
had, in the first instance, sought asHistauci* from Tri- 
eliinoj)oly, and (iaptain Calliniid Inul afihnh'fl it Ui an 
extent proportioiu'd to his ability. Subsequently a 
treaty was concluded between Lally and the goviuii- 
mont of Taiijore, by which the former undertook to 
maj-cli immediately against Trieliiuojioly, Tliis ar- 
rangement was in turn fnistrutc'd by fresh misunder- 
standings between thojuirties to it, and the dinputt' 
became so warm that Lally threatened to transport 
the king and his family to the island of Mauritins as 
slaves. This revived the aileelion of tliat sovereign 
for the English, and on his pressing solicitation, ad- 
ditional aid was fumished from Trichinopoly. 

Lally erected two hatteri(‘8, and after live days’ 
firing had made' a broach about six feet wide, wlieu 
it was discovered that the army was nearly dcstituU' 
both of ammunition and provisions. At this time? 
also Lally received intelligence that the Freneli and 
English squadrons luul again been engaged, and that 
the latter threatened a descent ui[iou Karieal, to 
which place Lally looked for the means of relieving 
the distress of his anny. Like the former naval 
engagement, this had been indecisive ; and it further 
resembled it, iuasmucli as the English had suffered 
more severely in their ships, ami the French in loss 
of men. 

A. D. 1758 . On the 9th August, Lally had recourse to the 
usual expedient by which men, Hiirroumled by difii- 
eultios, seek to relieve thomsidves from the rospomi- 
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Wlity of elioice. He callofl a council of war, which chap, y. 
afforded another illustration of Onno’s remark, that 
such a body rarely decidi's for action. Ivally’s coun- 
was composed of twelve oilicers, of vdiom only 
two advised an assault, while tea declarc'd for retreat. 

Laliy did iio{, like* Clive, nullify the, deeisiou of the 
eouiicil on his own resjxmsihility. Ih-eparations woro 
coirimetieed for hri'akin^f up tho camp ; tho sick and 
woiiuded were sent away immediately, and the fol- 
lowing day was fixed for tho march of tho rest. 

Monaokjeo, tho Tanjoro general, was soon apprized 
of the determination to raise tho siege, and ho was 
not slow in ascrihiiig the movement to its real cause, 
tho want of means tf) carry it on. A reinforcement 
from Trichinojioly happening to an’ivc at this time, 
Monaokjeo resolved with its assistance to attack the 
French eanp). I'ho attack was characteristically 
commenced by a piece of treachery. At tho dawn 
of day, fifty homomcn rode leisurely from the city 
towards the camp. On being challenged by tho 
advnncc'tl guard, they said tliat they woro come to 
offer their services to the French, and desired to see 
tho general. They woro conducted to his quarters, 
and halting at a short distance from tho choultry 
where he; slept, their leader advanced to confer with 
him. Lally loft tho choultry to receive his visitor, 
by whoso hands ho would probably have been dis- 
missed from tbo cares and toils of warfare, had not 
tho opemtion of opium led one of the stranger horse- 
men to commit an aet which could not he reconciled 
with friendly intentions. Quitting his rank, he gal- 
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CHAP. V* loped toward a tumbril loaded witli powder, into 
wbiob be fired Ids pistol. The frantic wretch was 
blown to pieces by the explosion of which he had 
been the cause, axnl an alarm being tlius raised ihe 
guard at tho choultry i-ushcd forward to protoed thenr 
commander. In perfonning this duty they were 
charged hy tho horsemen, but their steady fire tlirew 
tho assailants into confusion, and most of them ipil- 
loped into a tank which they did not jierceivo, till 
it was too late to avoid it. In tlu' nieantimo tho 
camp was attacked at vai’ious jioints, l)ut tlu; Tan- 
joreans were comj)olIed to rediro with iavivy loss. 

Tho retreat of tho French W£W attended with great 
suffering, and on tho road Lally reeeived informa- 
tion that d’Achd, tho commander of tho Frimeh 
S(piii,dron, had announced to tho council of I'ondi- 
chony his deteimination to return witiuiut delay to 
tho Isle of France. Lally dispatched tho Count 
d’Estaigno to dissuade him from such ajtroceeding; 
but tlio endeavours of tho count w'erc ineffectual to 
induce d’Aclid either to hazard another ongago 
mont, or to abandon his intention of returning to tho 
islands; Lally himself, who nmved shortly after- 
wards, was not more fortunate. I}’Ach6 persisted, 
and his determination was, it is said, supported by 
the unanimous opinion of his captains. With some 
difficulty he consented to leave behind him five hun- 
dred seamen and marines, to serve onsliorc; and on 

A.D. 1758, the 3rd September he sailed with all his ships for 
the Island of Maiiritiu.s. 

Lally was greatly mortified by the ill success of his 
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campaign against Tanjorc. To alleviate the disgrace chae v. 
of its failure, and to Rujiply his jjecuniary wants, he 
now projected an oxpc'dition to Arcot. In this he 
was soniowhat more tortnnato ; and after the capture 
of some places of minor iinjxatanco, ho made a 
triumpiial entry into the city of Arcot, which had 
yielded not to the, force of Ids arms Imt to the (jfieet 
of huge proiniHcK made to thooiricer in comniaiul. 

But, though ilic vanity of Lally was gratified, his 
|K’('U!iiary resourcca were not improved hy his success. 

His con({ue8tsdidnotrcimlmrsetho cxi)onscof making 
thorn, and the treasury of Pondicluirry remained in. an 
e-vliaustcd state. Lally, too, liad matle a false stop in 
neglecting t(t secure the fort of Chingleput, which 
commanded the country from which, in the event of 
a siege, Madnis must mainly depend for supplies. 

This place wjis garrisoned only hy a few retainers of 
one of the nabob’s deitendeuts hy wliom the district 
was rented, at\d if attacked nuust have fallen an easy 
prime, Tlie anxiety of the council at Madras for 
the safety of their jahicipal settlement had led them 
to concontrato tlierc nearly all the force at their dis- 
posal : in consecpicncc, several posts had been ahan- 
doJU'd to the enemy. The council, however, wore 
duly sen.sihle of the importance of Chingleput, and 
tliey took the first opportunity afforded by the arrival 
of reinforcements from England to place it in a 
respectable state of defence. The march of the 
party of sepoys first dispatched thither stopped the 
advance of a Fivnch detachment who were in motion 
to attack the jdace. 
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CHA^, V. The pressing mnts of the Frejicli gowmnient 
wore at length, relieved by a small supply of money. 
I’art of it was obtained from tlio llrabmiuH in charge 
of the pagoda at Tripotly, part nw rticeivini from 
the island of Mauritius, and part Lully in mul to havt* 
contributed from his own resmirceH. This enabled 
him to put in mothtu Iu'h <>utire force for the rethu’« 
tion of Madras. It now bi'cmne a (pioHlion whetlnw 
or not the scat of tlu; llritiKli jirt'sidoncy slumld be 
attacked without previously rcHlueiiig Chinglt'put. 
Lally, with chamcteristic riiHlmeKK ami imj)alienet,', 
detenninodto push onward, leaving t'liingleput In liis 
A.D. i? 58 . rear; and hy the middle of December tlu^ hVeneh 
army wore in sight of Mmlras. Tiicir fomi con- 
sisted of two thousand seven hundred Kurojicnn and 
four thouHaiid native troops. To defend tho ])ince 
the English hud nearly one thousand eight hmi” 
drod European troojjs, two thousand two hundred 
sojioys, and about two lumtlred of (he nabohs 
cavalry, upon whom, bowover, no dependence could 
be rested. 

Tho enemy soon gained possc^Hsiou of tht? Illaek 
Town, in the plunder of which a (pianlity of ar«u;k 
having been found, the coustapiences were two long 
manifested. The English ])(‘ing appriy-ed of what liiul 
taken place, made a sally under Colonel Dnificw; 
and such was the state of the French army, tlnit the 
ap})roach of tlio Englisli was first made knrtu-n to 
them by tho ])eatiug of thedr drums in (he .streets of 
tho town. Tho fire of tho linglish irmKquetry,aidcKl 
hy tliat of two field-pioees, was very di'structive. 
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and a Proncli rogimout, wliieli liad boon dmwn up to 
oppose thorn, soon foil into confusion and fled. At this 
moment Colouol Draper called u])on his men to ceaso 
firing, and follow him to take possession of four of tho 
onem/s gnus, to which ho ran ip), and discharged a 
])istoi at tlu^ head of an officer who remained hy 
tluan, hut willnmt ('Ifiict. A jnstol-shot being re- 
tnnuid hy tiu' Krtmcli ollicor with no better sviccess, 
he was on the [mint of surrendering tho guns, when 
(Jolouel Draper [)crcoived that no more than four of 
his men had followed him. The French now gain- 
ing confidence from the hesitation of their o2)po- 
nonts, returned in considerable numbers ; and of 
the four gallant men who accompanied their com- 
mander, two wore killed, tho other two being 
soYoroIy wounded. The fight was, however, pro- 
tracted for some time ; but finally the English re- 
treated with a considerable loss of men as well as 
that of thoir two fiold-piocos. Among those mor- 
tally wounded was Major Porlior, the unfortunate 
oflicor who commaudod at Fort St. David when 
that place surrendered to tlio French. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for bis 
conduct on that occasion, he seems to havo been 
anxious to lose no opportunity of shewing that be 
was not deficient in personal courage. Under the 
influence of this feeling, ho bad requested permis- 
sion to accompany Colonel Draper’s party as a 
volunteer, and while thus engaged received a wound 
of which ho soon afterwards died. The loss of tho 
Froncii was not less severe than that of the English ; 
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ciTAF. V. several of their ofRcora were killed, and tlio Count 
d’Estaigne was made prisoner. 

Tho sally, though in some degree justified hy the 
state of the onomy’s troops, liad no eff'eet but llmt 
of weakoning tho garrison to tho I'xteiit of alamt 
two hundred inon. 8o littlo iinprewioii did it make 
on those best qualified to fonn n judgment, that one 
^ of tbo most oxporieueed of tbe Frencb offltww fun- 

l)08(3d that a general aHsault Hhould las made on iho 
ensuing night, in four divisions, hc> haulingtho prin- 
cipal one. “It was lucky,” says Oran*. “ that his 
advice was not followed.” But if the Ivnglisli gabii'fl 
no advantage in this aifair, tlio Freiieli actpiired little 
honour. Lally expressed great di8])leaKuro heeauso 
his own regiment had not marched on the first alarm, 
and the ))lamo of not bringing it up wtis east 
* upon M. Ihissy, who had been recalled by Lsilly 
from tbo ooiirt of Salabat Jung, from jealousy, as it 
lias lioen alleged, of’his abilities and influeiu^e. Hussy 
had exerted himself to get tho regiment nndor arais, 
and ho excused the delay in marching by ascribing 
it to tbo want of orders, lii regard to strict military 
rule, Bussy was undoubtedly riglit, though probably, 
had he boon on more friendly tenns with Lally, ho 
would have thouglit that the omergeiiey justified 
some relaxation. But tho French cause guflbred 
littlo from Bussy’s deforciico to his eommamh'r, for, 
had the men been brought up at once, tliey were in 
such a state of intoxication, that they would have 
boon incapable of rendering serviet*. 

Though miserably deficient in nearly all tlm means 
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of conducting a siogo with a probability of success, 
Lally erectod battorios, and on the 2nd of January 
commenced firing. The defence under tlio gover- 
nor, Mr. Pigot, was conducted with considcrabio 
skill, and in an adniimblo a])irit. Souio sallies wore 
made by the bcisicgod, which, howevor, usually ciulcd 
in diHComfitimv, but the communications of the ene- 
my with Pondicherry and the countiy wUonco ho 
drew his Hupiilics wore greatly impeded hy the o])o- 
rations of a body of sepoys under a native comman- 
der, named Mahommed Isoof, aidc<l by a detach- 
meait from Cbiiigloput under Ca])taiu Preston, some 
native borso commanded by a brother of Mahomet 
Ali, and sumo Taujoriuo cavalry. An addition to 
this force being desired, Major Calliaud bad boon 
especially dej)utod to Tanjoro to endeavour to ob- 
tain it *, but the sovereign was persuaded that the 
fortune of England was on the decline, and so little 
value did he now attach to its fricndaliip, that its 
representative wsis not oven received with ordinary 
courtesy. With some difficulty, however, Major Cal- 
liaud prevailed on him to promise a further supply of 
cavalry, if their arrears of pay wore discharged — a 
promise given in the belief that the condition could 
not be fulfilled. Major Calliaud applied to the Tan- 
joro agents of the house of Buckanjee, the princi- 
pal bankers in flie Carnatic, but they peremptorily 
refused to part with any money in exchange for bills 
on Madras. This refusal encouraged the king to 
become somewhat more explicit, and bo promised 
that the horse should he ready in four days if the 
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CHA.T. V. money were paid. Major Calliand now applied to. 
tlie Dutch government of Negapatam, wlio professed 
to be willing to grant a loan; but tbo tonus would 
bnvo entailed on tbo Englisb a loss of tweuty»five 
por cent., and the t)ffor was deeliiuab 'I’be British 
negotiator then turned to Tdeliiuopoly, where the 
house of Buelcaiijoo had also an agent. Hero lii« 
prospects a])})earod to brighten, and he obtained the 
promise of a supply; but again ’ivas ho doomed to 
, disappointment. Maliomot AH was at Madras when 
the French appeared before it, Init a besiegerl town 
not appearing to him the most agreeable plaet' of 
residence, he was desirous of quitting it. Tlu' En- 
glish authorities had not the slightest desire to ef)UU“ 
teract his wisiies in this respect, and he accordingly 
departed with his family by sea for Negujiatnin. On 
the passage, his wife gave hirtli to a c'hiltl. Arriving 
at Negapatam, the nabob, through his agent at Tuu- 
joro, infomed the king that he intended to pass? 
through that city on his way to Tricluno])oJy, anti- 
cipating that the usual lionoura wouhl bo offorod 
him. But the flight of the nabob Isy sea at a soaaoii 
subject to tempest, and wiion tlie Situation of his 
wife peculiarly demanded repose, was regarded «is 
indicating a degree of danger nt Madras, which ren- 
dered inexpedient any expression of ro8i)ect for 
either the English or their allies. Under this imjn’es- 
sion, the king refused not only to recedve tlu? nabob 
•within his cai)ital, but oven to visit him without tbo 
walls. Major Calh'aud endeavoured, though in vain, 
to establish the appcaranco of a hotter fooling, and 
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!te W gwdi- t(mm to esterfc Wtniielf to the oimio, 0t4ft. % 
!%■'''## '^feliwsfcaiiees imdor vrhioih Mahoffl^t Aff 
Uad <lq»artc‘(l Atom Madras, comBlmed with the fteir 
takeci at Tan^ow, had alarmed the baiiker% 
ajfWt at Tirtchtoopoly, who now retraetod Ms pro- 
toll© of assistance, and refused to tomish money 
upon any teitns. The difficulty was at last ob- 
viated. Mr. Norris, a member of the ooiindil of 
Madras wbo bad accoinpaiiiod Mahomet All, was 
the bearer of a oonsiclorable sum dostinod to de- 
fray th» expenses of the garrison of Triciiinopoly. 

Tl® nrgont want of moans to enable Major Cal- 
Itoiid to effect the objects of bis mission was held 
to bo a sufficient reason for diverting tins sum from 
its original purpose. The pretext for delay wan 
thus removed, but no horse wore furnished. The 
money, however, which had boon obtained was not 
‘without effect, for its reputation ipducod the King 
to adopt a more friendly boariug towards Mahomot 
All, to whom he now paid a visit witli the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. To give dignity to the nabob’s 
etoranoo into Trichinopoly, Major Calllaud put 
himself at the head of tho escort which w'as to 
coucluot him thither. On quitting that place a few 
days afterwards, he gave utterance to expressions 
of strong indigJiation against the King of Tanjore, 
to lb© hope that they might be conveyed to him. 

Major Calliaud was not deceived in the expectation 
that his wrath would bo reported to the King, 
nor altogether in the hope that some effect might 
be prodiiood by it. Tho King was alanned, ami 

VOL. I. u 
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tliapatehed tlio promised miifo3?cemc?nt, wliJoli, 
hoiYOTw, prooteded sipwlf, ia oonseqaenco of fm* 
queat dispiito as to the advances to bo made 
to tte won, wbieli M^’or Calliiiud was fain to sottlo 
aa best be might. A far more valuabJerfletcrfption 
of force wliicli accoinpaiiietl Major Calliand to> tin* 
relief of Madras was a body of sepoys from Tfttl- 
nopoly, With these ho arrived at Ohltt^epttt OW 
the 7th of February, having been absent oh liii 
mission to Tanjoro from the ist of December. Hfs 
troops requiring rest, ho left tlieni there, allowing 
himself no repose, but proceeding on the evening 
of his anival at Cliingloput to tlio Mount of Bfc. 
Thom4 whore ho took the command of the force 
witliout the walls engaged in harassing the bosieg* 
ors, and interrupting their supplies. 

Daily had seriously felt tho annojunces inftloted 
by tins force. They were, lie said, like dies* Ito 
sooner beaten off one ])art than they settled Ott 
anothei-, and ho resolved to raako an effort to 
relieve himself from their presence. On the topftt" 
ing of tho 9th of February the Xlritish disco- 
vered the enemy advancing upon tlieif post in 
two bodies, tho one consisting of twelve hapidri^ 
sepoys and five hundred native homo, the 0th# of 
tliree hundred Fluropeau cavalry and six hundred 
European infantry, with eight field-pieces.® Th© 

* These numbers are given on the authority of Onaet Obi»i« 
bridge gives theFrench tlie same number of European infantry, hut 
he makes the number of their sepoys fifteen hundred, tlmt of tlicir 
European cavalry nearly foUt hundred, and that qt the 
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whole wna under the ooiumand of a relation of 
fially-H, bearing the same namo with himself. The 
force available to repel the oiicmy consisted of two 
thousand five hmulred sepoys and two thousand 
two hiuidrcMl native horse, with ono hundred and 
three Euroju'uns, twelve of whom Ave,ro artillery- 
men, and ton troopers under the command of Capt. 
Vasserot, who had recently come out of the town 
with treasure.'* Major Calliaud made the requisite 
dispoaitlous to resist the attack ; arid to receive the 
Ereneh. jeavahy, who were advancing, he formed 
horse, placing himself with Capt. Vasserot 
, jiud his ten troopers on their left. The ardour 
of 'tlte hoi'semen appeared perfectly iiaepressible ; 
and anticipating the desire of the British com- 
mander for their advance, the whole body, in the 
words of Onno, “sot off scampering, shouting, and 
flourishing their sabres.” The French cavalry ad- 
vanced to meet them at a rapid pace, but suddenly 
; halting, the first rank discharged their carbines, by 
which four or five of their opponents were brought 
to the ground. This had so unhappy an effect 
upon the enthusiasm of the rest, that they immedi- 


Jborae one thousand. He also states the number of pieces of 
cannon to have been ten. 

* The force being in want of money, Capt. Vasserot undertook 
to convey a supply. Accordingly, on the evening of the 5th, he 
left the town with ten of his men, each bearing a bag containing 
a thousand pagodas (a gold coin worth about eight shillings). 
The little hand forced their way through the enemy’s guard, and 
arrived in safety at the English camp, from whence they forth- 
with threw up rockets as signtds of their success. 
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• . GHAI". v, ately fled, loaving Miyor Calliaud with no compa- 
nloiis but Capt. Vaaserot and tho tcu troopore. 
These retreated into an enclosures and tlie hnuudi 
pursued tbo flying cavalry until stopiied by a dis- 
ehargo from some fleld-])ier('H, and by the lire of a 
party of sepoys. Some loss was huhs(^(iiu*idly sus- 
tained through tlui indisendion of an Hnglish tdficor, 
in rushing with his troo[)3 from a ]>ost ’which he had, 
successfully inaiiitaiucd, to ])ush his advantage hy 
pursuing the enemy. The, party wc'i'o attacked in 
the roar hy cavahy, thrown' into confusion, and 
many of them cut down. The conli‘.st wa.s nutin- 
' tainod with fluctuating sticccss throughout the day, 

but in the evening tlm enemy retired, leaving the 
English masters of the field. Most welcome to the 
English was this result, and little were the Frenc!) 
awfu-o of the value of the relief which tlmir di'par* 
turo afforded. The English were not far from being 
rodncod to a state when, from want of nnmnmition. 
it would have been alike impossible to maintain the 
fight or to eflbct a retreat in the fa<‘e of the enemy. 
Their remaining stock was only suflicient to furnish 



six cartridges for each musket, and three halls for 
each of the ficld-picccs. In the night Major Cal- 
liaud moved his force as silently as possible in the 
direction of Cliingleput, leaving fires to deceive the 
enemy. With his umtal activity, he shortly aftc'r- 
wards made an attempt to smprise the Dutch settle- 
ment of Sadrass. Daily, who appears to have thought 
that tbo law of nations was without validity in India, 
had taken forcible ])osseHsioii of this phwHs and 
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mlioved the Dutch garrison of their duties by trans- 
forring them to a French detachment. The design 
of Major Calliaiul was frustrated by the mistake of 
his guides, in const'(|uo)u:o of wiiieh ho wtis unable 
to mako his meditated attack, as ho bad inteiuhid, 
under covesr of the night.* 

Hut thii time was approaching when the British, 
force, botli Avithin and without the walls, were to 
1)0 relieved from the labour and anxiety attendant 
on their situation. For nearly two months Lally 
liiid bceii canyiiig on operations against Madraa 
Hia batteries bad been opened about half that 
time, luid a broach wtis luado which, ho bolioved, 
justified an attempt to storm. Ills officers, tO 
M'hose judginout ho appealed, but with a distinct 

* A curious occurrence connected with the occupation of 
Bttdnuss by the French is related by Ormo, A short time after 
the commencement of the siege of Modrns, some women and 
children from that settlement were sent in three boats to Sadrass, 
in the belief that they would be safer in a neutral territory than 
In a place bosieged by a hostile army. Two hours after their 
departure, intelligence arrived that Sadrass was in the hands of 
the French ; but it was too late to recall the boats, — Uiey pro- 
ceeded, and those on board were made prisoners. For tlie boats 
the French soon found employment. They were forthwith loaded 
with fifty bfUTcls of gunpowder and some other military stores, 
and dispatclied, under the care of the boatmen who had brought , 
them, from Madras, to convey these articles for the supply of the 
army which was besieging that place, a French soldier being 
placed in each boat. In tlie night the three soldiers fell asleep, 
and the boatmen, having first poured water into their muskets, 
bound the unconscious and unwatchful sentinels, and brought the 
boats to the English sea-gate. They were rewarded by a sum 
equal to the value of the gunpowder and stores thus singularly 
iranafeiTcd into the possession of the English. 
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expresiidn of his oto opitdoti, took a differeat vfeir, 
and though, they admitted the breach to bo pme* 
ticable, declared It to be inaccessible. Thtis far 
they only complied with the demand made for their 
opinion on a particular point; but they proeeedesd 
to deliver tlioir judgment upon another, on which 
Iially had not sought tlidr advice, and probably did 
not wish to receive it : llu'y declared their coEviefciott, 
foundod 0X1 a comparison of forces, that the piEa®* 
cution of tho works to (juell the fire of the plaotl 
would only bo to sacrifice many lives witlmut the 
sh'ghtest probability of ultimate success. This view 
of tho prospects of tho besieging anny W!*as ex* 
tremoly distasteful to Lally, who attrilnited it to 
intrigue and a sjiirit of personal hostility to himself. 
But wliatovcr the value of tho opinion of the Fronoh 
officcra, and wliatovor tho motives which had led to 
Its expression, it was an adverse stroke which, Ml- 
iug upon Lally at a time when ho vm snmmndod 
by a vaidety of discouraging circurnstaneos, omemtim 
even his self-satisfied and arrogant pMumpthmi, 
He was without money, and without tlio moans of 
raising any. Tho pay of tho troops 'was sevemi 
weeks in aiTear ; tho supply of food was stonty aitd, 
uncertain; the sepoys deserted In great nm®thi&Wf 
some of the European troops threatonod to follow 
their example, while the feelings of tho ofiicorg 
towards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of disaffection and hostility."**^ 

^ In a letter addressed to the Governor of Pondicherry «a ft# 
14th February, which was intei-ocptcd and brought to ’ 
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Tho arrog'atit and imperious temper of Lally liad 
indeed surroundod him with enemies, at a time when 
h® needed all the assistance wiiich pcraoual attach- 
ment ctmld lend to tlio claims of jniblic dxity ; and 
ho saw that to ]ing(U' hofore Madras would l)o but 
to incur the chance of ihulini? liimscdf universally 
deserted, lie detc'nuiuod therefore to gratify his 
TOngeauco by burning the Black Tovrn, and tli-on 
to withdraw from a scene where he had lost what- 
ever portion of the confidence of his aimy he had 
ever possessed. Thef execution of the fonner part 
oi^ tins determination was prevented, and that of 
the lattor accelerated, by the opportune arrival, 
on the 16th of February, of a fleet uirder Admiral 
l^ocook, with reinforcements for Madras. An im- 
pression prevailed in the town that an assault would 
fid made tlmt night before the troops from the ships 
- oordd he landed, and not only every soldier in the gar- 
rison, hut every inhabitant capable of service, was 
under arms ; hut the expectation was unfounded. 

Calliaud, Lally complains bitterly of want of support. He ex- 
presses muoli indignation at the conduct of a naval commander 
in refraining from attncldng an English ship, and says, “If I 
were tlie judge of tlie point of honour of the Company’s officers, 1 
would break him like glass, as well as some others of them.” In 
the same letter he says, “ We remain stiU in the same position ; 
the breach made these fifteen days ; all the time within fifteen toises 
of the walls of the place, and never raising our heads to look at it. 
I reckon tliat on our arrival at Pondicherry we shall endeavour to 
learn some other trade, for this of war requires too much patience.” 
He concludes by saying that he would rather go and command 
OaSres la Madagascar than remain in a place which the fire of 
tkq Eiiglbh must soon destroy, if the fire of heaven did not. 
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CHAP. V. The enemy kept up a hot fire the nii?bt, 

and the next day they -were in full march towawk 
Arcot. So hurried was thoir departure, that they 





left behind fifty-two pieces of ctiimon (j<otue of tliem 
indeed damaged), and a hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder. They loft, also, about forty sick and 
wounded Europeans who wtsro unable to inar<*b. 
and for whoso transport tbeir (’onmmiiders conid 
make no provision. Tbo unfortunate men. however, 
received a degree of attention ubicli is creditable 
both to those who were coiuptdled to altandon them 
and those into whose hands they fell. Tin* French 
commander loft a letter rocommeiuling them to the 
humanity of the English governor; and tho appeal 
was answered in a manner whicli drew from Lully 
an expression of his satisfaction. 

After an interval occupied in tho iiecewry prc» 
parations, tho English took tho field, and followed 
the retreating army to Coiyoveram. lially had 
up the command to M. Sou])ires, and, in consequenoU 
of impaired health, retired to I’onclicherry, Bi| 
instructions to M. Soupires wore not to Invlt© 4 
battle, but to wait till ho was attacked • and they 
were strictly followed. The English were not le® 
indisposed to attack, and the two armies remaiiual 
several days* almost in sight of each other, each 
jeluotant to strike the first blow. This .state of 
threatened hostility but positive ifiactiou would have 
ended in the recall of the British troops into can- 


* Ormo says tweuty-two j but fiis dates do not ajijnsor to bear 
out the statement. 
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tettUMnt, hfttl not Colonel Lawence proceeded to chae .v» 
the jmssidency to remonstrate sigainst siicli a step. 

!rit0ro this dMin^uisliod officer abandoned a com- 
mand wliicli ill health rendered liiin unfit longer to 
retain ; ainl the sanui cansc incapacitating Coloncd 
Draper, tlio chief command de.volvod npon Major 
Brereton. Tliis oflicto', in the. hope of Iminging the 

wmy to an engagement, or of inducing the French, 
cowtnandor to quit his post at Conjeverom, made a 
moMent upon Wandewash, took possession of the ' 

anhErhs, and opened ground against the fort. Sou- 
pirt® offered no interruption, hut retired to Ax’COt. 

Mitjor Breroton thereupon made a forced march ; 

upon Con jevoram, which he took by assault. The 
officer.s engaged in the attack seem to have con- 
tended for i)re-ominenco in exposure to dangers and i 

they auff'ered severely. A single discharge killed 
four and wounded five, Major Calliaud being among 
the latter, The place was defended by Murzafa ; 

Bog, a, soldier of fortune, who had withdraven him-^ , i 
self from the British service during the siege of 
Madras. He had surrendered, and was being led to ! ; - 

MId'b*' ®J^6fdton, when ho was met by Maliommed ' 

Isoof, who, raising his scymotar, nearly severed the , ’ 
prisoner’s head from his body, exclaiming — These , 

are the terms to be kept with a traitor.”* - 

Lally, on hearing of the dopaiture of Major Brero- 
ton for Wandewash, had left Pondicherry with a pm^ 
of Eurojieans, and ordered Soupires to join him at 
Ghlttapet. But his movements woro paralyzed by . 

* Ormo’a History, vol. iii. page 472. 
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(JIUP. V. want of funds. Ho advanced to Covei^auk, wliero 
distress and his personal uupopuhmty gave rise 
to a state of fooling in hia army %vUicU rendertnl 
it manifestly imprudont to risk a battle. The result 
A„n.i?59, was, that lato in May the Freiieh wc'Ht into ranton- 
niottts, and the English shortly afterwards iblluweil 
their oxamplo. 

It is now necessary to turn tcj the events which 
followed the recall of liu.s.sy from the court of 
Salabat Jung. A petty rajah, iianicd Aiuind^fffiOKW^ 
who was clissatisfiod with some part of the conduct «, 
of that officer, availed himself of his departuKs to 
attack Vizagapatam, of whieii he Kuceeeded in cIi’r- 
possessing the Freneli garrison. Ho immediately 
sent advice of his success to the prosidentg^ of 
Madras, accompanied by an offer to surrender hta 
conquest to the English, and hy a request for the 
aid of a largo detachment to act with his omi 
troops in tho provinooa which the French had ols- 
tained jBrom the Souhahdar of the Deccan. But 
tho council of Madi’as wore not in a condition to 
afford any assistance. Fort St. David had fallen, 
and an attack on the seat of tho prealdeaigr was 
expected. Disappointed in this quarter, 
rauze turned to Bengal, where, hut for the pro- 
dominant influence of Clive, his application would 
have been attended with no better succe.sa than at 
Madras. Conti-ary to the opinion of his coadjutors 
in council, Clive determined to give the required 
aid ; and an expedition was dispatched under Colo- 
nel hbrde, consisting of five hmidiud. Europuaiis, 
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two thousand one hundred native troops, six fielcl- 
pieees, twenty-four slx-jioimders for l)attery, a howit- 
aser, and an oiglit-ineh mortar. The expedition pro- 
ceeded by soil, and having diseiu harked at Vizaga- 
fiatain, joined the army of Anundorauzo, ■wiiioh lay 
at a short distance from that place. But the jh'o- 
grew of the allies was impeded by disputes. The 
rt^fah expressed groat satisfaction at the arrival 
of the English force, but manifested a strong dls- 
kolmatiori to contribute any thing to its support. 
Affhirs were at length adjusted through tho inter- 
position of Mr. Andrews, a civil servant of the 
Ka«t-India Company, who had arrived to re-esta- 
blish the factory of Vizagapatam, of which he had 
formerly been the chief, and from that oiroum- 
stance vras personally known to Anunderausfe. 
Through his mediation a treaty was conoluddd, by 
whitdi it was stipulated that all jdunder should b© 
oipially divided ; that all tho countries that might 
bo corupiered should be delivered to tho llajali> 
who was to collect the revenues, with the excep- 
tion of tho sea-ports and towns at the mouths of 
tho rivers, which, with the revenues of the districts 
annexed to them, were to belong to the Company ; 
and that no treaty for the disposal or restitution 
of the possessions of either party should he made 
without tho consent of both. Finally, the prime 
difficulty in the way of action was removed by a sti- 
pulation that the Rajah should supply fifty thousand 
rupees a month for tho expenses of the army, and 
six thousand for tho private expenses of the officers. 
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ciiA,E The imited forces now marchwl against M. Con-* 
flans, who had been left in commaiul of a iM)rtion 
of the French force which had not accmnimniorl 
M. Bussy; and they moved to vi(dory. At I’edda- 
pore a battle ttjok place, in M'hich thi' French, IxMiig 
totally (lofcatod, abandoned their eninp to the vic- 
tors, with many pieces of cannon, a large (jnantity 
of ammunition, and a thousand draught btillockn* 
The honour of the victoiy helongtul (‘xcluslvcly to 
the English force. The Unjah’s aniiy consiKted of 
five himdrod horse, whose value Omu* deteruiim’s 
by the passing remark, that they wc-n* “ incnpalili* of 
; ; fighting;”* and about five thousand foot, some of 

' whom were armed with fire-aims of extroordinai^ 

' fiibrication, and the remainder with pikess and bows.f 

1 . Horse and foot arc alike included by Ibe blstorlnn 

: just quoted, under tlio terra of “rabhh!;"} and 

' Colonel Fordo seems to have been anxious for tio- 

thing so much as to got them out of tlm way. The 
; only Usofel part of the liajah’s force* was a body of 

about forty Europeans, whom ho had collected to 
Viv ^ manage a few field-pieces, and who performed the 

'S ; " : dhty' very satisfactorily. 

' The retreat of the French was conducted upon 

- the principle of each man providing for himself, 

' The flying troops took various routes, but most of 

them towards Ilajahraundry. To this place the 
French commander, M, Conflans, bent bis way; and 
if bo had gained little reputation as a soldier, 1 h> 

* Hiatoiy, vol. ii. page 382. t Orme, vol. li, page 377. 

I: History, vol.ii. page 878, 
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seismod legohod at least to challenge the distinction chap. v. 
of Iwdng a bold and rapid rider. No instances are 
recorded of his care to preserve the remnant of his 
array; but it is related that ho traversed the wholo 
difitanco from the field of battle to Rnjjahmumh’y 
(which is about forty miles), at fnll gallo]), and by 
obtaining cliaiigea of horses, porfoimed the journey 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

foijalmiundry imssessed a fort, hut it was almost 
inetvpable of defence ; besides which the French had 
lost nearly all their cannon. Under those circiun- 
stanoes, it was deemed imprudent to linger at that 
place, and the fugitives, with all possible speed, 
crossed the Godavoiy, 'on the bank of which river 
the town stands. Colonel Forde advanced to Ra- 
jalimundvy, and waited some time for the Rajah, 
who had engaged to make the first payment tinder 
the treaty as soon as ho was in possession of the foi-t. 

The Rajah, however, did not arrive to seize the prize, 
and Colonel Forde, with his forces, crossed the Goda-. 
very in pursuit of the flying enemy. But his pro- 
gress was soou stopped by the want of money< He 
had brought with him a supply from Bengal, but on 
the faith of the Rajah’s promises, he had lent that 
f :’; , |)rinoe twenty thousand rupees, and the loan, with the 
current expenses of the army, had now left the British 
commander without the means of proceeding. He 
consequently recrossed the river, to the great, dis- 
may of the Rajah, who imagined that the retrograde 
movement was made for the puri)ose of inflicting 
puuiHhraout on liim, and in this holief fled to the 
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citAP. V. Wlk The interpoMtioii ef Mr. Andrews win* Jifpsin 
x*esortod to* but the Rsyahs fear of Cohmel Ftmle, 
and hiH reluctaiico to piirt with any nioni'y, M^emetl 
to have, entirely diveafed him of all iiiten'Ht in the 
suocuss of tho expedition. With some diflietdty a. 
roooustiiiction of ihe treaty was cdlindt'd, and it 
was stipulated that whatever sumw the. Itajah mijjfht 
advance should bo coiiHidcn-ed a.H loinw, and that tho 
revenues of the countries wbich niijfht Ik* mltietMl 
on tlio further side of tho (lodavery, exca^pting such 
as belonged to tho B’rench either by occupation Of 
grant, should bo equally divided between thes Kajah 
and the English. Tho Rajah then fumislied a small 
amount in money and a larger in hills, Mddch 
enabled tho British force to resume its march in ih© 

. direction which had been taken hy M. Cowflidiftf 

That officer had recovered so much presence of 
mind as to collect part of his acattort^d troops at 
; Masulipatam, whore he seemed resolved to mttktfit 

stand. Ho had made application for aatiatanoe to 
Salabat Jung, and that prince advanced witih a body ; 
of troops from Hyderabad: his brother, imn'dipl 
‘I: witli another, joined him near tho Kistna, Bht the 

: English commander, undismayed by these threaten- 
ing appearances, steadily continued his march, though 
greatly embarrassed and delayed by tho (‘rmtic excur- 
sions of bis native ally in search of ])luiifler. On 
; A,D. 1769. the 6th March he was in sight of Masulipatam, and 
on the same day ho received the clieering intel- 
ligence that Lally had bef*n obliged to raise the 
siege of Madras, Yet his .situation was surrounded 
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Ijy difficulties. lie had begun to construct hat- chap. y. 
teiiofi, and to make preparations for attacking the 
forht hut his hopes appoai-ed in imminent danger of 
heing frustrated from tlvo exhaustion of his resources. 

Ilis military chest was empty, and the llajah. re- 
fused any further supply. Cohuiel Fordo liad bor- 
rowed of his oiliccrs all the money that they pos- 
sessed, and even used the prize-money of the troops. 

Somo treasure had arrived at Vizagapatam fVom 
Bengal, hut the interposition of part of tho French 
force rendorod its transmission to Colonel Fordo 
Impracticable, and it was sent for safety to the 
Dutch settlement of Cockanarah. While labouring 
under theso embarrassments, tho whole of Colonel 
Forde’s European troops suddenly turned out with 
their arms, and threatened to march away. With 
Homo difficulty they were persuaded to return to 
their tents and appoint a deputation to roprosont 
their demands. These extended to an immediate 
payment of the prize-money then duo to them, and 
to a promise of the whole booty of Masulipatam in 
case it should ho taken ; and on any other terms 
it was declared the refractory troops would not 
servo in the siege. Colonel Forde, unable to com- 
ply with the first part of this demand, was compelled 
to try the effect of a promise to pay, out of the 
first money which should come into his hands, the 
pidze>-money then due. With regard to the second 
part of the claim, he represented that, as by the 
Company’s regulations tiro troops wero only entitled 
to one-half of what is taken, ho could not, on his 
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CHAT* Vi. own authority, engage that they shoxild receive mere; 
but he promised to reprcssent their case to the Cem- 
paiiy at home, and to retain tho amount in dinpufo 
until the question was determined.*^ Tiie hasty nt- 
solves of excited men liavo rarely much stability, 
and these assurances induced tho diwifU'.cted trcnipa 
to return to their duty. 

But one difficulty was no soonci' removed than 
another stai-ted up. Salabat Jung, who wus only 
about forty miles from Masulii)atam, sent to 
Anunderaxize, commanding him to quit the Ktiglish, 
and repair to the standard of his lawful niMtor, 
At the same time, intelligence arrived that imali- 
mundry had again fallen into the bauds of tha 
French. These events so alarmed the Eagah, that 
he cleternihied without delay to endeavour to regaim 
his own country on the opposite side of the Goda- 
very. Of this intention he gave no notice to 
A,D. i?59. Colonel Forde, but on the night of the 27th. March 
he suddenly decamped, and though not usually 
remarkable for the rapidity of his motions, h© oft 
this occasion marched sixteen miles hc-foiu brealc of 
day, Colonel Fordo, as soon as he beopne iavraro 

* By letters patent from the crown, dated the I4th .January, 
17.58, the Eost-India Company were entitled to all booty and. 
plunder taken solely by their forces or ships. When the land or 
sea forces of the crown might be engaged conjointly with tliofte 
of tlie Company,' the right of the sovereign to distribute wa» 
reserved. It has long been tho practice of the Company to give 
to the captors the whole booty where it was at their disposal, 
(md where this was not tlie case such jjart of it tm might Ixj 
awarded to tlie Company by the crown. 
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of til© Blah’s fliglit, dispatched messengets to etidea- chae. f; 
tpip to win him back ; and by giving his fears a cllf- 
towihfc direction to that ’^vhioh they had at first taken, 
tlpi'Oy fittoceedod. They pointed out the danger to 
which the rofcroat of Amuuleranzo W'as exposed from 
fch© oavahj of Saklmt Jwng on the one hand, and the 
French troops in the neighbourhood of Rajahmunclry 
on tho other *, and the vacillating Ilajah onco moro 
rejoined his English ally. To divert Salabat Jung, 
an attempt was made to open a negotiation, and a 
civil servant of the Company proceeded to his camp 
to »i6|)res©nt tho views of the English, wliich were 
stated to bo confined to thoaccpiisition of tho French 
ports and factories on tlie coast, and not to extend 
to any part of the authority which that nation or its 
representatives had exorcised in tho interior. This 
exposition of tho designs of the English was not ill 
calculated to conciliate tho servants and rctainoi's of 
Salabat Jung, who had entertained great jealousy 
of the power and influence attained hy Bussy. 

Tn the meantime the batteries of the English 
kept up a hot fire, and on the 0th April tho works AW. 
ware so much damaged as to bo deemed aecossUdo 
in three places. On tlial day the artillery officers 
reported that only tw'o days’ ammunition for the 
batteries remained in store ; intelligence was also 
received that Salabat Jung was advancing, and 
that the French foi^ce which had been hovering 
about Eajahmundiy, and which he had invited to 
form a junction with his army, was not far distant. 

It was now necessary to make a prompt decision, 
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; and notwithstanding groat difticultio.s that proscnttHl 
thomaolves, Colonel Fordo detonninc'fl to nmko an 
attempt to carry tlio fort by f<tonn. A Ik'uvv rain 
had greatly increfisod tlu! labour of erta-i^ing tbo 
intervening gronnd, Init tills circnmsl since wa*^ re- 
garded by Coloju‘1 Fordo as rather an advantage, 
because it would tend to lull tJjo snspicioiMi of the 
gmiBon. Ho accrirdinglv ordc*rod the firing to t» 
kept up vigorously through tin* next day, and all ftp 
ti'oops to be under arms at inn at night. 

One part of the ground snmnmiVmg tlio fort was 
a swamp of mud through whicli the ditch hud not 
beou continued, jiartly on account of the labour and ‘ 
expense of carr)'ing it on, and partly bedtiuse, from 
the nature of the ground, it was believed to bn 
more difficult to pass than the ditch itself. It WM 
rc])orted, however, tliat the natives occasknially ; 
waded through the morass, and on examination it 
was found to ho jiassable, though not without 
extreme difficulty. It was resolved accordingly to 
distract the enemy’s attention by a movemtn.i.t Ott 
this point, while the main attack wm maflt on 
another, and the Ilajah’s troops were inaJklng, , a 
demonstration on a third. i/J 

The force allotted to the main attack procoeded 
in three divisions. Two of those were composed of 
European troops, and were led respectively by Caj)- 
tain Fischer* and Captain Yorke. The tliird, com- 

* The first division was to have been led by Captahi {.’allctwler, 
but Orrao says that ■when the troojm were ready to move 
Callender was not to be found, Some dmo after the British 
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posf'd of 8(‘j)oys, Wft8 led liy Captain Maclean, The CHM', v 
iitift division was discovered in jj.assing the ditch, 
and while tearing np a pali.^Jadn wliich olwtnictod 
tludr progress, were exposed to a heavy lii’t? of ean- 
tton and uinslcetiy. Tliey gained the breach, how- 
ever, and olitained possession of one of the bastions 
oftUod the Cameliuni. Hero they wore joined by 
the second di^^Hion. under Captain Yorkc. This 
oflficer perceiving a Hue of tbo enemy’s sepoys 
moving along the way below the ram])art, ran down, 
and seiV/ing the French officer who coininandod 
them, called upon him to order hi.s mon to lay down 
tlieir anns and surrender. The demand was obeyed 
with little apparent rolnotanco. Caiitain Yorkc now 
pursued his way, displaying the highest gallantry as 
Weil as the greatest generosity and clemency towards 
tlu' enemy. But bis men shewed some disposition to 
falter, and at last talcing fright at what they erro- ^ 
neouhly helievod to bo a mine, they all ran hack;- 
Their officers followed to reclaim them, and Captain 
Yorl^owas loft alone with two drummers, Rotirni- , 
tug to the bastion, he found that some of tho men ■ 
were proposing to go out of the breach and quit * 
the fort; but Captain Yorkc threatened instant 
death to the first who should make the attempt, 
and shame beginning to operate, a cry was raised that 
tbeif odmmander was ill-used, and about thirty-six 
declared they would follow wherever he would lead. 

force had got into the fort, Captain Callender suddenly appeared, 

" no one,” says Onne, ” knew from whence,” He took the com- 
mand of his division, but was almost iramedintoly shot dead. 

X 2 
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cha!p. V, With theso he returned, leaping the remainder to 
follow as soon as their officers sliould l»o aide to 
bring thorn on. The interval, however, had allowed 
time for tho French to load a gun graptysliot 
and point it in tho direction in which tlx* ICngiyi 
party were advancing. It was fired when they 
were within a fow yards of it, and tho disehaigo did 
foarfiil execution, Some wore killed, and rixtefn* 
among which numher was tho gallant officet who 
led the party, were wounded. Captfiin Fischer In 
tho nioantimo was advancing along tlio rampart 
with his division of European.s, and tho sepoys, 
under Captain Maclean, wore gaining entranco at 
a place called tho South Gate, which was in imptsr- 
fect repair. Tho two false attiveks were also an- 
swering tho puri)oae8 intended, although tho Il^ah’s 
troops wore utterly unfit for any real service, and 
tlio force under Captain Knox, finding tho onomy 
prepared, did not attempt to cross tho iWamp, 

; but only fired over it. Both, however, contributed 

to divert tho attention of the enemy and inortwo 
the alarm of M. Conflans, who is roprewonfcod ia 
‘ having remained at his liouso issuing ordewi founded 
on reports brought to him tliorc, which the arrival 
of the next report induced him to contradict. II(! 
at last resolved to make an offer of surrender on 
honourable terms. The answer of Colonel Fordo 
was, that the surrender must ho at discretion, and 
further, that it must be immediate. M. Confiaiai , 
neither objected nor hesitated, but gave 
orders to discontinue further I'esistanci. 
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Til© fell of MasuEpataia was tmexpeoted, aad tli© chap, 
taOM® of th© Englisli was, without doubt, oBdng 
I© tfe© daring spirit in which tho attempt had been 
oonoolved and exocutod. Tho prisoners exceeded 
#1© number of thoso to whoso arms they surren- 
dorod. Tho fort was abundantly provided • with 
stores, and dofeudod by one hundred and twenty 
pieces of cannon. Thoso, with a rich booty, Ml 
into tho hands of tho conquerors. 

Tho consequences of this success were immedi- 
ately apparent. Salabat Jung was within fifteen 
nailes of Masulipatam, but its fall induced him to 
manifest a disposition to treat ; and Colonel Fordo 
proooedod to bis camp, wbore be was received with 
marked attention. A treaty was conclndod, consist- 
ing of four ai’ticlcs. By the first, the whole terri- 
tory dependant on Meisulipatam, as well as certain 
other districts, wore granted to the English, without 
the reservation of fine or militaiy seryico, By the 
second, Salabat Jung engaged that tho French force, 
which still remained in liis countr}’-, should pass tho 
Kistna within fifteen days ; that, in future, tho 
French sliould have no settlement south of that 
river; that he would thenceforward retain no French 
troops in his service, and that he would neither 
render assistance to that nation, nor receive any from 
if. The third article gave impunity to Anunde- 
rauise for the tribute which ho had levied in the 
French possessions, and exonerated him from the 
payment of Ills own for one year — ^lus future liabi- 
lity to make the accustomed payments being rocog- 
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V. uts50(l, Hs .woU as the power of the* Souhahdar to 
enforce them, provhled he iicitlier assisted nor 
protection to the eneinies of the IhififlWi. Tiu‘ 
fourth article restricted tin? JCn^dish from aidinjif or 
protecting the eiKonies of Halal>at dung, 'fin’s treaty 
gavo to the hhiglisli a territory I'xtemling ahout 
eighty niile.s along the eoast and twenty inland. The 
provisions Avere altogether in favour of the HngllKli, 
and it is not probable that Siilahatdiing wotikl hrtw 
granted so niucli had ho not beam under the influence 
of alarm from another souree, in addition to the 
terror inspired hy the capture of Masuli|iatam, His 
brother, Nizam Ali, was on terms of t-nmiy^ with 
Bussy, Avlioso (Iowan ho had caused to he murderi»d. 
Olive, calculating on tho influence of this priuee*« 
Ill-feeliug tovvai’ds tho French, had written to hiui 
' rcMjnosting his lussistanco in support of Col, Fordu's 

expedition. Tlio precise oilfect of this cotumumta- 
tiou cannot ho ascortained, for Nizam Ali wswt quite 
ready, without any stimulus, to undertake any pro- 
ject that promised to gratify his amhition or pro- 
mote his interest ; but whatever might be the foroo 
of tho various motives pr(mi])tij:ig him to action, 
Nizam Ali no sooner learned that Solabat Juftf ;Wag. 
marching against tho English, than he took tho field 
and advanced to Hyderabad, for the purpose, as he 
alleged, of regulating the aflhirs of tlm stato—* in 
other Avords, of sa])planting his brother and taking 
jjossession of his throne. Salahat Jung had hoped t<» 
secure tho assisteucc of part of the Englisli force in ’ 
resisting this attemi»t against his authority, aid 
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«might to i)revail on Colonel Fordo to grant it by 
the lure of personal advantages. But the English 
commander refused, and the result was that the 
Souhalular, on marcliiiig to the defence of his capi- 
tal, took with him that French force whidi l)y an 
express article of the tresaty he had undertalcen to 
expel llis return dispelled the danger by which 
he was meuacud. Negotiation was comiuenoed be- 
tween tlio brothers, and Nizam Ali withdrew ; but 
not without being restored to the government of 
Berar, from which he had been removed by the 
nuLuageinent of Bussy. This arrangement gave 
offenco to Jhisalat Jung, another brother of Salahat 
Jung, who forthwith dopai*tcd to promote hia own 
views in.tho south, accompanied by the French 
eori[)S which the Soubahdar, after engaging to expel, 
had brought to Hyderabad. This movement, and a 
report which obtained belief that a body of French 
troops had moved from Areot, led to the clispatdx 
from Conjeveram of an English force under Mcijor 
Monson. They marched on tlio 5th of July, and A.Afi 
on tho 17th appeared before Coverpauk, which was 
summoned to surrender, thougli with very slight 
expectation that the demand would have any effect. 

Greatly was tho English commander surprised by 
rgpeiving an answer, offering to surrender tbe 
placU provided the garrison wore pei-mitted to 
retire to Areot, the soldiers with their knapsacks 
and the officers noth all their effects. The offer was 
accepted, and tho English thus easily gained posses- 
sion of a place which was in a condition to have put 
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them to tile expense of a siege 5 the time ocmipied 
from the sntamons to the surrender being only aliout 
an hour. Tliis facile triumph mmttnge4 M^or Mon- 
son to proceed to Arcot> in the hope of finding tho 
garrison under tlio influeneo of a similar spirit to 
that 'which prevailed at Coverpauk ; hnt in tliii lio 
was disappointod. A detonnination was mMilfestod 
to maiiifcaiu the place, and the garrison •wassoittttoh 
sujiorior to their opjmncnts in urLillcry, tliat tmltfl 
a train could bo obtained from Madras, tho plaOO 
could not 1)0 assailed with any jn-oKpect of HUoceM, 
Before this could arrive, tlio far greater part of {'ho 
French army might reach Areot rrc)m tlieir canton- 
ments, and Major Mouson consequently marched 
back to Conjoveram, leaving a gonison in Covor- 
pauk. 

In April, Admiral Pocock returned with his fleet 
from Bombay, to which jdaco ho had proceeded in 
the month of October of tho preceding year, in 
order to avoid tho north-east monsoon. A French 
fleet was expected from tho islands, and tho British 
admiral, in the hope of mooting it, continued to the 
windward of rondichorry, and chiefly at Nep,pat«a, 
Requiring a supply of water, which the Dutch 
authorities of tho latter place refused to furotohi 
the admiral sailed for Trincomaleo, in Ceylon, Imv- 
ing a few days previously dispatched tho Eeemge 
frigate in tho same direction to look out for tho 
enemy. At ten in the morning on tho 2nd of Sep- 
tember some ships were discovered to tho south- 
east, and soon afterwards the Rcmigc appeftrol 
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chased by one of the Btmngo vessels. The English 
squadron immediately weighed, but was unable to 
get within cannon-shot of the enemy before dark; 
and from vai’ious circumstances arising from winds, 
currents, and tlio weather, the ilcets were kept 
asunder until the lOtli. 

The l^renc-h fleet was that of M. d’AoIid consi- 
derably reinforced. It now consisted of eleven sail 
of the lino and tlircse frigates. The crows amounted 
to five tijousmul five hundred men, and the greatest 
exertions had boon made to victual and prepare 
the fleet for sea. The labour had occupied many 
months, and provisions had been drawn not only 
from the French islands, but from Madagtiscar and 
other places. So great was the anxiety felt on this 
account, that a fleet had been disi)atchod to procure 
provisions from the Capo of Good Hope, whore a 
great quantity were purchased at a vast expense. 
A part of this outlay had, however, been reimbursed 
by the capture of an English Company’s ship home- 
ward bound from Madras. 

The English squadron consisted of nine ships of 
the line, two Company’s ships, and a fire-ship. The 
difference between the two fleets in number of guns 
and men was veiy considerable.* The action com- 
menced soon after turn o’clock in the afternoon, 

,♦ OnUe says the Frenclx liad the advantage by one hundred 
and twentynsix guns j Cambridge gives them a superiority of one 
hundred and mnety-two guns, and he adds that their advantage 
in number of men wafetwo thousand three hundred and skty- 
five, 
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casiF. Y. and eojitlnttecl for abonf two iioum when the one- 
““ ray's roar, and shortly after tlidr «nt«, hegan to 
git© way. Thoir van then made sail, and with the 
entire squadron boro away. They were piiwiitHl, 
but soon escaped beyond tho roach of cannon-shot. 
Tlio loss of men was supposed to be nearly equal 
on both sides, but the Ibiglisb, though tb® vkftow, 
appeal* to liave sustained inoro diiraag© In their 
ships than the enemy. None of tlio Knglkli sh%ts 
after tho ongagomeut could set half tlieir sails j all 
tho French sliijis except one earried their topRails. 
This, like some other naval en^igeiuents alKiut Uii« 
time, was attended by no decisivi* results. Tiie 
fleets mot, oxcliangod some broadside's, and then 
seimrated, each having sustained more or les® of 
damage. In this instatico tlio chief eflbet of tho 
vast preparation nuulo by tho French was to inflict 
, sonio degree of injury on the rigging f)f a few 
English ships. On iho other hand, tlio French 
ran, and tho English therefore must claim ttie 
victoiy; but it produced nothing, 

Tho English fleet rotunicd to Nognpatam, «id 
tho French, fivo days after the engagement, arrlvtd 
at I’ondichcny. Hero they landed ono hundfod 
and eighty troops, and a small amount of trowum 
in money ‘and diamonds, the latter having boon 
taJron in the English ship captured on the voyage 
to tlio Caj)0 of Good Jiopi*. D’Achd, with that 
yeanling for tho isiauds which he never failed fe 
experience wlion at Pondicherry, dt'clarotl Ida inwi* 
tion iramodiataly to return; a determination wn- 
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toied* if not caused, by intelligence of tlio approach CHAf y,. 
#f a ireinforeeinent to the English fleet. Accord- 
fefly* on the 19th Septombor the signal was made a.d, 
for weighing, and tho ships loosed their topsails. 

Those proparatioiiH excited a perfect storm of iudig- 
natir)n in the settleinout. Tho inilltary authorities 
luul principal inhabitants assembled at tho liouso 
of the governoi', and unanimously passed a rosolu- 
tit)n, declaring that tho procij)itato defection of the 
scpiwlron could not fall to produce the most danger- 
ous consoqiiencos to tho state, as holding out to all 
tlie ooimtry powers a shauieful acknowledgment 
thht the French had boon defeated in the last 
engagement and could not sustain another, and 
that they utterly despaired of success on shore. 

Founded on this resolution a protest was imme- 
diately drawn, declaring M. d’Aoh<5 responsible for 
tho loss of tho sottloraont, and avowing a deter- 
mination to appeal to tho King for the inflie- 
tion of such punishment &s his conduct desorvod.' 

So great had boon tho speed of M. d’Ach4 that it 
was only by accident that ho became acquainted 
with this formal expression of the indignation of his 
countrymen. Ho was several leagues out at sea, 
as wore all his ships but one, which had been 
detained from some cause after tho others were 
under Siail. To tho commander of this vessel the 
pi^etost Was entrusted, with a charge for its imme- 
diate delivery to M. d’Achd. He was also furnished 
with a number of copies, one of Avhich was to bo 
given to every commander in tlic squadron. For 
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the opinion of either the anthoritios or the inhabi- 
tants of Pondicherry d*Ach6 entertained little rw- ' 

peci^ when yielding to it was likely to place him 
in a position of danger; btit the threats of dencntnc- > 

ing his conduct to the goveminont at homo made 
him pause. If tlicro were clanger in retnmlng, : ; 

thoro was also danger, though more raniote, in -i;’ 

flight, D’Ach6 called a council of his captaiM» 
after which he returned to I^ondichorry, and Wthfc 
on shore to confer witli Lally. Jieforo thoir do* " 

libeiafcious were ccmcludcd tho lCnglinh ilect ap- , 

poared standing into tho road in line of battle. ’■ ' 

Tho stato of tho wind gave the French the op- 
portunity to hear down and engage if they chose, 
while it deprived tho English admiral of this 
power. Tho French made thoir usual choice, and : ; 

disposed thoir sliipa in such a manner as to pbrn© 
them beyond tho roach of tho English, who kept their 
lino throughout an entire day without csxcitlng any ;! 

otlior feeling in the enemy but that of Batisfactioii 
at being out of danger. D’Aclid yioldod little to 
the remonstrances which assailed him on shor®. 

He peremptorily adhered to his detomination of 
returning to tho islands, and all that could jb# 
wrung from him was a reluctant consent to letw 
behind four hundred Africans who were on board I 

his fleet, and flve hundred European sailors and , ; f 
marines, which latter body were courteously de- 
nominated by Lally, “ the scum of the sea.” 

The day of M. d’ Ache’s dopartmu brought intel- 
ligence which in gome degree relieved the gfoOTct 
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wWicsh over Pondicheny. Tlie British gowm- 
laent had meditated an attack on Wandevash* 
the most imjmrtant of the enemy’s stations between 
Pondicheny and Madras. Subsequently they ap- 
pear to have boon desirous of postponing tins opera- 
tion, but Major Breroton being most anxious to 
undortako if, thoy yielded. The garrison of Triva- 
toro surrondorod to this force on tbo first summons, 
and on tlio 28th of Septomhor tho English army 
encamped under a ledge of rocks which extended 
about threo miles noith-wost of the fort of Wande- 
vraih. The native governor had declined to admit into 
the fort any European troops except a few gunners, 
and tho French consequently took up their quarters 
in the town. There, on tho night succeeding the 
29th, Major Breroton determined to attack thorn. 
Tho troops by whom tho attack was to he made 
wor© formed into three divisions; tho first, which 
was led by Major Monson, succeeded in obtaining 
entrance, and made their way with littlo loss to a 
placo where it' was understood tho main body of 
the French troops were lying ; but hero they were 
surprised by finding no enemy, and ombarrasaod by 
not meeting with the second division of the Eng- 
lish force, which was under the command of Major 
Robert Gordon. A rocket was to be the signal for 
the advance of this division to the place to which 
Major Monson had penetrated, and it was given 
as soon as thoy had arrived; but Major Gordon 
appears to have lost all presence of mind, and 
after it had hoen dotorrainod to advance, and 
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CHAP, V. tho party selected to load tlic' attack had a(t»- 
^ ally gone forward, the eommatidor of tho divi- 

sion had disappeared. The second oflioer in mnk, 
'''■‘'y '- Captain Preston, was a man of unqncstbnahb 
• conrago; but ho, boiug ignorant of tho reason of 

t Major Gordon’s al)sonce, would not wnturo to take 

his place. Tho consequence was, that the admitwd 
; party being left unsupported, were exposed to 

ing fire of rauskotry from tho rampart, which, ftiiia; 
their situation, they could roturn f)nly at groat disad* ; 
vantage. This party, Avhich was led by ijiciitenant 
De laDouespe, gallantly stood their ground, cxiicct- 
ing to bo immediately joined by tho main body, but 
in vain ; all tho support they received was from two 
field-pieces, which opened a fire on tho ram|mrt. 
Major Gordon did not appear ; the African troops 
in his division soon took to flight ; and tho Enro» 
poatis, disheartened by not being led on, and expoiwHl 
to a fire vkioli they could not eflfoctually return, 

;i likewise fled. Still Lieutenant Do la Douespo and 
^ his bravo party kept their ground — where they would 
probably all have perished, had not Captain Preston, 
ran forward and brought them back to the place 
whore the officers of the division were asSetnbWv 
deserted by all excepting the artilleiymen, who 
stood by their commandant, Captain Barker, and 
vigorously plied their guns. Tho fugitives made 
their way to the third division, which was tho res* 
serve, and was posted on a ridge in tho roar. It Wtt 
commanded by Major Brercton, who, on the ftn|| 
notice of the approach of tho fugitives, rushed to* 
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’ywA them utiae(*.omi)£iTi:ied, and under a etrong 
i'nijmlso of indignation ran tho first man fio met 
tlirougli tlie body.* Major Breroton then ])usbod 
on to tUo two giuifi, which Captain Barker and his 
men were still working ; and tliero laniig no longer 
any object to bo gained by their porsoveranec, they 
were withdrawn to tho reserve. 

Major Monson, ignorant of tho position either of 
the enemy or of those from whom he expected as- 
sistance, had resolved to wait for the day. It broke, 
and brought upon him tho point-hlank firo of fonr- 
of tlic enemy’s guns from tho tower and espla- 
nade. This ho could only rcitnrn with the firo of 
two fleid-pieces and discharges of musketry. Such 
a disparity could not long be maintained; but, un- 
willing to reliiuiuisli tlio hope of support, Major 
Monson sought tho means of protracting tho contest 
as long as possible. Various methods of sholtoring 
the men from the enemy’s firo wore tried; but tbo 
enemy, after a time, moving part of their guns, 
so as to attack tbo division in flank as well as 
in front, the fiold-picces of tho English being dis- 
abled, and tho men beginning to lose courage, a 
retreat became advisable, if not inevitable. A 
singular illustration of tho instinct of discipline 

* Orme, who records the circumstance, says of the man thus 
slain *. — Unfortunately, he was one of the bravest in the army, 
so that the example earned little influence.” There is something 
strange in the remark ; and it is to he presumed, that the fact of 
this man having been foremost in flight, is not to ho talcen as 
evidence of his having been '• one of the bravest men in the 
army.” 
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?, marked tMs moTemeiit. The grenadiers of one of 
the Company’s hattaliom were to halt near the gate, 
hat seeing it open they marched out into the plain, 
quickening their pace at every stop. Sentihl© that 
to call after men in such a state of feeling would 
only have the effect of adding to thilr fear iwl 
driving them into wild and disorderly flight, Mfl|or 
Calliand followed and passed them— when, stopping 
suddenly in front, he cried “Halt.” Tlie inw 
obeyed the word of command, fonnod according to 
order, turned, and followed the officer who had thus 
recSIed them to duty. The retreat was subse- 
quently conducted in good order. 

On the news of this affair reaching Pondicherry, 
Lally fired a hundred guns in honour of the great 
victory achieved by the French, and transmitted 
magnificent accounts of it to every quarter whore ft 
was likely to advance his interests. 

Major Broreton has been severely blamed for tliii 
attempt, and it has been attributed to a desire for 
gaining distinction before the arrival of another 
oflScer*who was about to supersede him; btit the' 
sentence appears more harsh than just. He “was 
ignorant, indeed, of the precise strength of the 
enemy, which was greater than he had supposed hy 
about four hundred men. But it was not the num- 
bers of the enemy that disappointed the Englisli of 
success, and had Major Gordon perfonned his duty, 
the result might have been different. Some merit 
has been claimed for the government of Madras for 
* Colonel Coote, 
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liavlng shown roluctaneo to sanetioii tho attach, cbtaf, v. 
aftit' Imtiiig previoiiftly approved of it. But this ” 
ehaUj^e of opinion appears to have hecu caused hy 
an approhension that d’ Acini had brought to Pondi- 
(teiy some considerablt^ number of troops, which 
m^lit b(i ein]iloyed in adding to the strength of the 
Prencli at WandewaMh. No troops Iiad, however, 
been sent from Pondicl)erry to Wandowash, though 
some were about to bo dispatched, and it was oito 
(»bjc!ct of Major Breretion to strike a blow 
they could anivo. Some addition bad boon, made 
to the French force from the adjacent garrisons, lilt 
the force under Iho command of Major Brcretori 
consiclcrahly excc'odcd that of the emnny.* 

Bussy aiTivcd at Wandewash tlu' <lny after the 
Rnglish had left their encamjnncmt htd’ore that 
place. Ho wiis proceeding with a detachment to 
join Basalat Jung. lie marched to Trivatore, which 
sim'ondored to him as easily as, hut a short time 
before, it had yielded to the English. Thence he 
advanced to Areot, from which place ho had made 
one day’s march when his progress wms stoj>pcd hy 
the arrival of imwclcomo intcdligonco from Wamhi- 
wash. The pecuniary distress of the French had 
long been extreme. Bnt little money bad lately 

* MajorBrereton had fifteen hundred European infantry and one 
hundred cavahy, two thousand five liundred sepoys, seven hundred 
native horae, and about eighty Africans. He believed the French 
to have six hundred European infantry and three hundred cavalry, 
but in addition to those numbers they had been reinforced hy about 
four hundred men. making a total of thirloeii hundred EuropenjiH. 

The strength of their native force is nowhere fieeurutcly staled. 

V(S)i„ I. y 
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ciiA®,!!:. been issued to tlie troops, and that in place of 
-whicli -wore not supplit'd wiili any rj^pi- 
larity, More than a year’s jmy was dm' to the 
whole army. Discontent of no ordinary kind was 
the oonscquencof* and the feeling was f^gmmted 
by the soldiers having gcmerally taken up thf be- 
lief that Hr great amount of treasuri' had l^n 
l)^]|ght by tiiLe sc|uadron, and that Lally had ama«- 
aed- and secreted much weuHh. The sucoow at 
V^IIHjilpWirsh scorned ti) add, stnuiglh tf) the sense 
^ gri6v|inco previously existiug, and tfu‘ sohlierH 
(S^plrdned openly and londly. Tlieir couiplaints 
^'^ro uttered wdth impunity; hut some men of 
Loraino’s regiment having been suhjeeted to pinus!i- 
mont for other military olTences, the whole regiment 
turned out and marched from the camp to the spot 
which the English had lately occupied. The oHicers 
of other regiments hearing tiu' drums, inrned out 
also, supposing that tho cani]) wtis attacked, and 
this loci to an approhonsion on tlm part of the* muti- 
neers that they were about to bc' surroiuidcKl. To 
• ascertain the fact, a do^mtation was dispatched, the 
chief of the ])arty being tho foremast man in the 
mutiny, IJ.is exhortations imjjrcissed those to whom 
he was sent with the same spirit which already 
peiwadcd those by whom ho was dopulod, and they 
forthwith determined to imitate the- examjde of 
thoir comrades. Tho officers expostulated, but in 
vain ; they were peremptorily commanded to retire. 
Arrangements were now made' for supplying the 
nocessitic's of tlie mutinous force. Parties were 
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deputed to bring np the field-artillery, the tumbrils, ciAl?. 
oxen, tents, and baggage; and even the market 
people, to the innnbor of about two thousand, with 
a multitude of aniniala, wore ])ro.ssod into the soiwicc. 

When all was prepared, the umtiiietirH proeoedod to 
thf ^ot which they had s(dectod for the encamjnnout. 
whdt*o tlu'ir first Ht('p ivas to elect a Boijheant-inajor 
their eoraniauder-in-cldof. This fune.^nary tifglf 
naU'd another serjoant his major-general, ah^ |iw 
pointiid the usual oflic(«^ to the various cornplAsi 
The general issued his orders, which were rdast.to thei; 
men in the ordinary way, and every detail of diity a^| 
discipline was observed with the greatest regularity. 

The intelligence of this inovenieut was communi- 
cated with all ])0.SHibl(! speed to Poudicdierry. To 
allay the feeling which had led to it, Lally ])ro- 
(lucod from his own chest a considerable .sum, the 
members of the coimcul sent tboir plate to the Mint, 
and somo of the principal inhabitants followed their 
example. The Viscount h'uniel was dis])atched to 
negotiate ivith the mutineers ; and having succeeded 
in making somo impression on the majority, he loft * 
them to deliberate, giving them throe hours for the 
tran.smission of an ansu'cr. The influence of their 
sorjeant-goneral was exerted in favour of compro- 
mise ; and they re.solvod to return to their duty, on 
condition of receiving a general amne.sty, six months’ 
l)ay immediately, and the remainder in a month. 

This was agreed to ; a pardon and six months’ pay 
w('re forwarded, and the troops marched l)a<dc to 
Wandowsush. 'riut nows of the disconttuil luid cx- 
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tended to the force under Biwy, and 'm sjdrit vfaR 
rapidly caught. To appeaso it, he wa« ohiiged at 
onco to advaiieo a month’s pay to his men, and then 
to wait until a eupiily could he obtained, to plaei} 
thorn on a level with the troops at WaiulciWaiili. 

The growing nocossitiea of the French, and tlie 
fearful intimation which they had receivod, that their 
troops would not servo without jiay, forced tliwn hi 
the consideration of the means of recruiting their 
exhausted treasury. In the ricli and fertile island 
of Seringham, the approaching Dr'cemlitT harvest 
promised to be unusually abundant, and thc' ({ovoni” 
ment share was estimated to be worth six hundred 
thousand rupees.* This, in the existing situation of 
the French, was a tempting prize; and it wag ra* 
solved to make an oifort to secure it. Thf! expedi- 
tion for this purpose was entrusted to M. (Milan, 
and consisted of nine hundred Europeans, one thou- 
sand sepoys, and two hundred native horse. Nei- 
ther the presidency, nor the commanding officer at 
Trichinopoly, appear to have boon aware of this 
movement till it was too late to offer an effectual re- 
sistance, The approach of the force was only learned 
from the accidental discovciy of an advanoed pMfey. 
A detachment, which was thereupon dispatched 
from Trichinopoly, gained some advantage, and from 
the prisoners taken in this affair the first accurate 
inforaiation of the strength and object of the ene- 
my was obtained. On the 20th of November, Cril- 
Ion’s force crossed into the island of Soringliam, and 
* Ormc, vol. ii. page 538, 
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cncaraped opposite the west faco of the pagoda, chap. t. 
withio which wore stationed thrccii hundred sepoys, 
five hundred iiTogular Iroops nntu'd with knees, 
and two field-plcet's. An attcini)t was made to 
dofeml the giitc'way hy (!r<>eting a wall across it witli 
a singht opening, in front of which was a trondi, and 
behind a jiarnjuit for (Ini field-pieces. The Frimch, 
howuvc'r, advancing tludr heaviest cannon, soon boat 
down tho wall and disabhsd their licld-])ieco8 : they 
tlion etroctod an ontranco, though gallantly resisted 
by the sopoys. Their victory was tamishod by a 
Wfttttonness of cruelty disgraceful to a nation boast- 
ing of any degree of civilization. They not ozdy 
refused ([uarter after resistance hud czMvsod, but, 
having turned out all who survived the massacre, 
fired ujton some who wore de.parting, while thoir 
cavalry rodo after otlicrs and cut them down. It is 
8£ud that these acts were perpetrated ])y the com- 
mon men %vitliout tho sanction of their oflicors — a 
very insufficient (»xc*uHe. If the officers disapfirovod 
of tho conduct of tlieir men, they ought to have 
restrained it. * 

Tho leas of Soringham wjis in seme degree coun- 
terbalanced by success in another cpuirter. Tho 
British force in the Carnatic had been considerably 
strengthened, partly by exchanges of prisonei’s, and 
partly by the arrival from England of two hundred 
recruits, and a King’s regiment containing its Ml 
complement of one tliousand men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Cootc, who had for- 
merly served in Bengal, lie was now nomhuitud 
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CHAP. V, to the command there; hut the appointment wan 
qualified by permission for him to remain wjth his 
regiment on the coast of Coromandel, if eireiim- 
stances should render it more desimhle. The amount 
of RritMi force at tin’s time in India was quih*^ di#* 
proportionod to the demand for their servioea ; and 
it followed that ovoiywhoro the various aatliorittoa 
endeavoured to secure as large a part of it as pos- 
sible for their own protection, 'f'ims Clive retained 
the troops which he took with liim to Ih'ngal, though 
aware that Madras was threatened u-ilh a sieg(', fie 
knew the danger of the latter presidency; ho alsit 
knew tile hazard of diminishing his strength in 
Bengal ; and being naturally most anxif)us ft/r the 
safety of those interests for which he was peculiarly 
responsible, ho was unwilling to ])]aeo any ])nrt of 
his force in a position from which he could not recall 
them in case of necessity. The slate of nfikirs in 
the Carnatic was aiow thought to warrant (he exer- 
cise of the option of detaining Colonel Chiote and 
his I'egiment. Clive, however, had rciquested thak 
* if Colonel Cootc wore detained, M njor Calliaud might 
be spared for Bengal; and tliat officer, with two 
hundred men, was accordingly dispatched thither. 

When the presidency of Madras became aware of 
the movement of the expedition under M. Criilon, 
they determined that the whole of the British aniiy 
should take the field. No jilau of ojieratimis appears 
to have been decided on, tlu' cboiee being left to 
Colonel Coole, who, about the titno the Frmich 
obtained possession of Soringliam, arrived at Con- 
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jevomm, where the largest division oF the army chap. v. 
was in cantonment. The troops which had landed 
with Coloni'l Coote Hubsecjnenlly joined, and the 
hwt mode of enijdoying the force tluiK coUecLed was 
downed lo bo in iittwnjjting to reduct^ WaiuUnvaKh. 

To divert the enemy (ioionel Cooti', with the main 
body of his army, marched to Arcot; whilci Major 
Brerc-ton, widi a strong detaelnneut, aftcw trav(si*sh)g 
the iulermediaUi territory, marched on lo Wande- 
wash, and tcxik poKscssioa of the town almost with- 
out resistance. Intcdligtmce of this snccess being 
forwarded to Colonel Coote at Areol, he made a 
forced inarch to join Major Breretoii, who in tlie 
meautimo liad ))een jireparing a battery for the 
reduction of Llie I'ort. Another was snbscqimiitly 
constructed, and both w'ero opeue<l on the 2{)th of 
Novombor. The enemy had continued to fire from a. r>. im. 
the walls day and night from the time of the arrival 
of Major Breretmi, hut with so little eHeet that 
only one man in tlio British force liad ixarn wounded, 
and he imt slightly. The fire of the Bnglish bat- 
teries, which w'tus directed against tlie tower of the. 
fort, Knoeeeded, before noon on the day on which 
it was connneuced, in .silencing the enemy in tliai 
<(uai'ter arid in making a practicaiile breacli. Tlie 
fort w{is then summoned to surrender, lint the 
answer was, that it would lie defended lo the hmt 
extremity. The fire of the linglish was tlioreupon 
centinucil, and various parts of tlu' defenees were 
in Kuecession dismantled. On the; hdlowing morn- 
ing the killadar sent oflieens u» treat for his heciirit^v 
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CUM’. V. in Uio ovent of Ms delivering up the plaec to the 
Englisli. In the conference that ensued. Colonel 
Coote pledged himself to continue the killndar in 
the fort, and in tho occupation of the surrouiuHng 
districts, as a dependent of tlio Company, if he 
would deliver up the French wliom ho had admitted ; 
hut the promise was given on tho auidition of swi 
unequivocal answer being returned hy two o’clock 
in the afternoon. The appointed hour arrived with- 
out bringing tho expected answm’ ; init shortly af- 
terwards tho French soldiers, who seem to have 
reposed iro great confidence in their AlalionuUnu 
coadjutor, appeared on tho walls and tjfiered to de- 
liver np the fort. Colonel Coote immediately orderetl 
a company of sepoys to advance and take imaammt 
of the gateway; but having got there, they were 
told that tho key was with the killadar. Against 
airy chock in this quarter, however, Colonel Cootf* 
had jiroparcd. At tho time of sonding tlus sepoys 
to tho gateway, ho had himself advanced with ano- 
ther company to tho breach, wliicli rvos j)ns8od with- 
out 0 ])position. They were followed hy otliors, no 
resistance being offered; and thus Waudowtoh fell 
into the hands of tho English without tho loss of a 
single man, and at tlic expense of only five wounded. 
The killadar had signed the agreement for surrender 
to the English before they outerod ; and it is discre- 
ditable to the British authorities that ho was not 
admitted to the advantages which had been jn’omiged 
him. It is true, tliat tho time iixed for receiving 
his answer had been in a trilling dc'gree exceeded ; 
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Iwt something ehoulcl have been allowed for the chap. v. 
loose and dilatory cliaraeter of Oriental diplomacy, 
and his ovidont intention of eomidying with tho 
demand made on tho |mrt of Urn hhiglish ought to 
havo stanmul to him Du; fllipnlated uunsifloratioa. 

It wa« his niiarortune to ho a man of great iiifluenco 
in tho province, to ho related to the family of 
Clumda Saliil), to have, been long connected with 
the French, ami to b(*ar no good will to Mahomot 
All. That prince declared that the cai)ture of tho 
killadar was of more imjtortauco than tho reduction 
of the fort; and tho circumstances which rendered 
him dangerous “ wc'ighed unjustly,” say.s 
“ more tliati the respect duo to a contraefc of whlcli 
ho was fulfilling his [lart.”* Well has it been for 
tho pormanent power of tho British nation in India, 
no loss tlian for their reputation, that its servants 
have rarely acted upon tlio i)rinciples which govoruod 
their conduct in this instance. 

From Wandowash Colonel Cootc luarclied to 
Camngoly, distant from tho former })laeo about 
thirty-five miles. JIc entered tho town with little 
difhculty on the 4th December, erected batteries A. d. i?5£i, 
and cannonaded the fort until the 10th, when his 
ammunition being nearly expended, lie wiis under 
the necessity of sending for more to Chingleput ; 

* History, vol.ii. page 543. — ^Notwithstanding the importance 
attached by Mtdiomet Ali to the possession of the officer’s per- 
son, he offered to release him for ten lacs of rupees ; hut the 
killadar had an Oriental regard for his money, and added to his 
offences 1)y refusing to tell where hi-s treasures (which he had 
removed) were dc 5 )oailed. 
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CHAP. V, but before be was oora]»eIled entirely to kusjwihI 
Ilia firo, an offer of surrender on tenns was iinex- 
poctedly made, and tlio situation of tbo Hrithb 
force induced tbeir commander to gnmt abwwt 
every thing that was asked. The Kuropejui part of 
the gai'risori, consisting of one hundred men, were* 
permitted to march away with tbeir arms, two 
rounds of anuuunitiou iier man, six days' provision*, 
drums beating and colours flying. The sejioya alto 
were sot free, but without tlieir arm.s. Wldle dno 
allowance must be made for tlu' cireuuistnm’es 
under which these terms were granted, it may he 
doubted whether they were suflicient to jnstify 
such an extent of concession ; and as the liatteih** 
had, two days before the surrender, made a brt>aeh 
deemed practicable,**^ it is not easy to aeeoimt for 
its liaving been grunted. 

The fall of Carangoly was to have been followetl 
by an attack upon the fort of Arcot. While Colonel 
Cooto was on his march to Wandinvash, Caj»taiJi 
Wood, with a small force, had entered the city of 
Arcot, and without any ojipositiou taken possewion 
of the Nahoii’s jialaco and tho adjacent streets, 
although not half a mile from tlio fort. Hero they 
remained several days, and compelled the French 
renter to fui’iiish them with a {jniiutity of riei' at 
the market price. Anticipating the oarJ}- arrival of 

Ome represents the breach as having l)een practicable on 
the 7t]i December j Cambridge gives the Stli as the daUj of ite 
having been made. He obsen-es. that tliero was u ditch to pass i 
but It is certain that tiiis is not u.sually considered an iiwupcr- 
able impediment to (Jic capture of fortified places. 
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Colonel Cooto, they wore engaged in making pro- chap* v. 
pamtions for an attack upon the fort, when tho 
approach of M. ItuKNy, riTurning from his nmreh to 
join Bnaalat Jung, wanual them to retire. Tliis 
movenu'nt of Ihmsy had produced nothing worth 
tho hiljoiir anti exitenw^ of making it. Alarmed hy 
th{< approach of an I'higlwh force under Ca[)taiu 
More to watch Iuh motion.s, and inffUgated hy tho 
advic(‘ of an influential native who w'lis hoKtilo alike 
to the two European j)ow('n!, Basalat Jung not only 
demanded a complete recognition of hi.s authority 
and tho asnistance of the I''reucli to maintain it, but 
added to thcHO conditions of obtaining his friendship 
another, which, under the cireumstauce.M existing, 
was one of the most inconvenient that could l)o 
devistal. lie rerpiired that Bnssy should lend him 
four lacs of rupees ; and as tho French authorities 
wei’e, at that moment, in tho situation of men who 
know not whore to turn for tho moans of defraying 
charges which could not he diminished or evaded 
without certain niiii, it was oljvious that this condi- 
tion, if insisted on, must ho sufficiemt to [lut an end 
to tho negotiation. Bussy tried the elleet of per- 
sonal coritereiico with Basalat Jung, hut in vain, 
and ho retired without gaining any thing for tho 
French cause hut tho harron ff)rm of a sunuud, 
enjoining all chiefs and officers in Arcot to yield 
ohedience to Lally. Their obedience was certain 
while Lally bad the power of enforcing it ; and when 
h(^ ceased to {jo.ssess that power, it was etpuilly cer- 
tain lluit (he sunimd of Basalat Jung would bi' ot 
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CHAP. V. no value beyond that of the material upon which it 
was iiisciibed. With this document, the only n^sult 
of his mission, Bussy returned, and haviri|f found 
the French force with BasoJat Jung in a stote (»f tlm 
greatest destitution, brought it away, and by the in- 
fluence of his personal credit, managed to hire four 
hundred native horse to add to the oificienoy of the 
force under his command. Ho arrived at Arcoi on 
the day on wliich Wandewash summderod to the 
English. On the fall of that place. Colonel Coote 
advanced in the direction of Arcot, but tJu) ravages 
of the French cavalry, and a body of Maliratla^i. wlnu 
after being in treaty with the English, iind jftimal 
the French, rendered it impracticable to obtain pro- 
visions,* and the English army being without any 
stores wore subjected to great privation. Tiio hard- 
ship of their situation was further aggravatetl by 
excessive rains which their tents w'oro unable b) 
resist, and the pressure of these circumstance's forced 

* The mode of dealing practised by thcac marauders md its 
consequences arc thus described by Orme : — " By Uiis time the 
horse brought by M. Bussy and tlic Mahrattas let loose by Momrt 
Row were committing every kind of ravage and dcvMtatioa in 
the country to the north of this river [the Palar], and as far as 
within twenty miles of Madras. Thousands of cattle were awqst 
off in as many days [twenty], which tlioy sold to the first purchaser 
at seven or eight for a rupee, and then made them again tlic booty 
of the next excursion. With this experience the inhnhitiUJta 
would no longer redeem them ; .after which no subrniKsiou ex- 
empted tliem from the sword, and all abandoned tlie villages and 
open country to seek shelter in the woods, foits, niid Jiilk nearest 
their roacli. Not a man ventured himself or bis bullock with a 
bag of rice to the army, which for three days was totally deprived 
. of this staple food.” — ■Ilislory, vol, ii. page 660. 
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Colonel Cooto to witlidraw his troops into canton- chap. v. 
niMits. They woro atationod in the fort of Govorjiauk ****** 
and tho adjacent villages. 

Tho main body of the Krencli army soon after 
advanced from Cliingh'put to Arcot. llwidea the 
addition gained liy tlu* junction of Bnssy, reinforce- 
ments wercH obtaiiu’d from other (piavtorfi. Lally had 
become' sensible lhat lui had too far m'akcnod his 
main body by dotachmentH to tho southward, and ho 
sought to repair the error by recalling a largo portion 
of tho troops from Sc’.ringham and from other garri- 
sons. Colonel Cooto bad again brought his force 
into tho field, having pitched bis camp about mid- 
way between Coverpauk ainl Arcot; and tho new 
year found the two armies in sight of each other, a.d. ireo, 
but both a{)prehc'naive of tlic consequences of an 
engagement. Tho French were tho first to disturb 
tho tomporaiy calm, by a movement which Colonel 
Coote imagined to bo directed against Wandowash. 

In this ho was mistaken. The ohjetd of Lally was 
to attack Conjovoram, where he supposed that tho 
English had great store of rice ; and the mode in 
which ho contrived to reach the place without ex- 
citing suspicion manifested some dexterity. For 
two days his progress was inexplicably slow ; on the 
third he amused those who observed him, by putting 
Iris troops through a variety of evolutions on a large 
scale, which appeared to bo only intended as prac- 
tice, but which had tho effect of throwing his whole 
line in the direction to which his views were turned, 
and to place the horse in tho jjosition most favonr- 
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able for his pui-pose. As soon as it became dark, 
be formed his troops into two divisions, and puttiii)? 
himsolf at the head of the first, ho arrived iti tlu' 
morning at Conjoveram. But he was disai>[minled 
of his expected prize. The English liad no store of 
provisions tlicre, nor indeed auywlierc', It ajtpeam 
to have boon then the common mode of conducting 
an Indian campaign to leave the day to provide for 
itself. If a supply could be obtained, it was well ; 
if untoward circumstances intervened, tlie troops 
were destined to suffer Iiunger. 

The pagoda of Conjoveram coutnint'd sonu' mili- 
tary stores, the loss of wliich would have been felt 
by the English: but Lally was witliont oaiinon to 
attack it ; and all that ho could perform wjis, to 
wreak the effects of his disappointment on tlio Inha- 
bitants of the town, by first plundering and then 
sotting fire to tlioir houses. With the booty thus 
acquired, and two thousand hullocks, tlie most valu- 
able result of this expedition, Lally joined the other 
division of his army, and i)roceeded to Trivatore. 
Colonel Coote had no suspicion that the views of 
the French commander were directed to Conjevo- 
ram, till infonned that he had arrived there by a 
communication from the British ofRcor in command 
of the pagoda. It was late in the aftorironn when 
the intelligence reached him ; hut before sunset his 
whole force was in motion, and the Colonel, ad- 
vancing with the cavalry, arrived at Conjevorara, a 
distance of twenty-one miles, about an hour after 
midnight. In the morning the romaiudor of the 
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army arrivod, but the departure of the enemy had chap, v, 
rendered their services unnecessary. ~ 

The attack of Wandcwash, however, which Co- 
lonel Cooto had supposed to be the first object of 
Lally’s movoment, Avas to follow his disappointment 
at Conjoveram. To this attempt Bussy was decidedly 
opposed. ITo Ava.s of ojhnion that to retake Wan- 
dowasb in the face of the w'hole British force was 
impracticable, and that, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the two armies, and especially to the 
superiority of the French in cavalry, a preferable 
coui'se would bo to keep together the regular troops 
and detach the Mahratta horse to lay waste the 
English districts. It was anticipated by Bussy that 
the English would either be compelled to fight 
at a clisadvautago or to fall back upon Madras for 
supplies; and that, in cither case, the easy reco- 
very of both Wandewash and Carangoly might he 
expected. Decency required that Lally should 
sometimes ask the advice of so distinguished an 
officer as Bussy, but the overweening confidence in 
his own talents which never forsook him led him 
on this occasion, as on many others, to distrust it. 
Infatuated by self-conceit, he appears to have attri- 
buted the advice of Bussy to jealousy of his own 
superior abilities, and of the probable fame which 
would flow from their uncontrolled exercise. The 
consciousness of his own feeling towards his able 
adviser might dispose him to believe in the existence 
of a corresponding feeling against himself. Lally 
indeed was not envious of the abilities of Bussy, 
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CHAP. V. for lie believed Ms own to bo irnmeamiwiblv ^^reator; 

but bo was intensely jealous of the popularity of 
one whom the government had made his subonli- 
nate, but whom nature had fonnod his superior, 
and to whoso qualities as a soldier and a man the 
homage of public respect rendered a tribute which 
Lally himself could not command. 

’ Lally determined to act on his own opinlom 
A. D. i? 60 . and on the 4th of January marched with a part of 
his force for Wandowash. The main body ho left 
under the command of Bussy at Trivatore, but 
there they did not long remain. On liecoming 
acquainted with tho departure of Lnlly, Colonel 
Cooto marched and took up a position half-way 
between Wandowash and Chinglcput, being ilms 
within an easy distance of tho former place wlulu 
he secured a communication with tho latter, and 
through it with Madra,s. Tho Mahrattas had been 
ordered to observe the motions of the English 
army ; but tho country was not yot quite exhausted, 
and whilo the work of plunder remained incoinpleta, 
tho Mahrattas could spare time for no other occu- 
pation. Lally was consequently ignorant of tho 
march of Colonel Cooto until tho day on which ho 
halted at tho position which he had chosen, when 
a letter from M. Bussy announced tho approach of 
the British army. The headstrong jiassions of Ijally 
readily led him to doubt of that which ho did not 
wish to bo true, and it was with licsitation and diffi- 
culty that he yielded credit to Bussy’s rej)ort. lie 
at first ordered only a part of the force to advance 
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fmtu 5prl?afc0r©, but the uiwelcome nows of the chap. t. 
i^OVeitteEt of fcho British army being eonfirmod from 
Otlwr souroos, he gave y)emnBsion to fiussy to oxer- 
bki his own discrotion with regard to the remainder. 

Bussy immediately marched for Wandewash with 
his wholo force, 

Coloncd Coote had roHolved not to advance upon 
tho enemy till they were rcjuly to assault, and tlieii 
to make his choice according to circinnstanccs, to 
attack either tho trooy)S engaged against the fort or 
tho army on the plain which covered thorn. The 
sagacity of Bussy penetrated tho intention of tho 
English oommaiulcr, and he once nioi'c cast away 
some good counsed in urging Lally to suspend tho 
aloge, and keep his wholo force concoutratod till his 
opponents either ventured on an ongagenient or 
withdrew. Various motives co-operated to onsure 
tho rejection of this advice? — it came from a man 
whom Lally liatocl, it impugnod his judgment, and it 
pointed to a course which wa.s tantamonut to an 
acknowledgment of partial failure. All tho pre- 
dominating feelings of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and ho determined to pci-scvero in the siege at 
all hazards. 

On the first arrival of Lally at Wandewash he 
had attacked the town with all his infantry in two 
divisions, They wore received by a sharp fire from 
the troops in the town, mul some mistakes being 
committed confusion resulted. The prosecution of 
tho attack was tlioreupon deferred to tho follow- 
ing day, when the French were ohservod advancing 
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OHAF. Y. in a single column against the south side of the town 
with two field-pieces at their head. This attc'tnpt 
was near ending in the same manner as that of tlu> 
preceding day. The fire to which the column was 
exposed brought the front “ to a halt without 
orders,”* and but for tlio timely inter^msition of their 
general would have produced somothing worse, 
Lally, resembling his predecessor DupMx in many 
respects, differed from him in this — that he pos- 
sessed personal courage. On observing tho panic 
which throateircd to frustrate his hopes of sucoorr, 
he rode to tho head of the column, dismounted, 
called for volunteers, and running forwanl was him- 
self the first to enter tho town. Ilis example pro- 
duced tho intended ofPoet upon those who before were 
on the point of shrinking. Tho whole column im- 
mediately poured in after him, and tho troops who 
defended tho town retired into tho fort, whoro 
they amved without loss. Tho French immediately 
began to intrench tho openings of tho streets facing 
the fort, and to raise a battery against tho tower 
which Colonel Coote had breached, and nearly on 
the ground which he had occupied for the purpose. 
The cannon had to ho brought fi-om a distance, and 
A.D. 1760 , it wis not till the morning of the 20th January that 
the battery was ready to open. It was then vigor- 
ously worked, and by night had produced some 
effect. Intelligence of this being convoyed to 
Colonel Coote, ho advanced the next day with his 
cavaliy to reconnoitre, and then receiving a mos- 
* Ormc, vol. ii. page 575. 
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ftfltn Captain Sliorlock* who dofinnlaii the fort, 
tofofiriing him tliat Iho main i*am])ar£ was breached, 
ho rotirofl a short distaiico, and gave orders to 
tlio main body of liis anny In advance. They 
joined during tho nlglit, and at sunrise Colonel 
Cooto advanced with two troo])B of Ktu'opetnJ luume, 
ono tiionsmid niitiv(' liome, and two companies c»f 
scpoyfl, jeavijig ordtjrs for tho main bt»dy to follow. 
The march of tho Hritish force was intermptod by 
the French cavalry and hy the Mahrattas, who hav- 
ing recently rotuniod from a plundering expedition, 
were assembled in groat nunda'i-s; but these annoy- 
ances were rei>cllo(l, and the English drc‘W up in 
order of battle upon an open i)!ain in sight of tlio 
French enmp. Within that cam]) no motion was 
porceivod, and Colonel Cooto advancing with some 
of his oflicors to reconnoitre, was sufiered to ap- 
proach and return without interruption. I'hjual in- 
activity appeared to prevail among those cngagtHi in 
the attack upon Wandowash, for no firing w'ns hoard. 

On the return of Colonel Coot(‘, he gave orders 
for the army to move towaixls tho south side of the 
mountain of Wandcwa.sh, and in the direction of 
the fort. ^Arriving at some stony gi-ound which 
protected them from tho attacks of tho cavalry, tlio 
British infantzy again drew up in order of battle 
opposite to the French camp, and halted for some 
time in this position. Tho Mahrattas were spread 
round tho foot of tho mountain, but none of them 
ventured to approach, anti some of the French 
cavaliy who came out to rt'connoitrt' were .speodily 
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citAR ti drivea baek by tbo fir© of fcwo gun#. No other 
notice was taken of tbo British form and its com- 
mander proceeded to complete tlu? masterly opera- 
tion whicli be had meditated, by morhig rmmd the 
motintain till ho had jtlnced his army in a position 
which secured a free eomuiunicatiou with the fort, 
while at tlio same time one of his fltmks wan pro- 
tected by its fire, and tlie other by a tract of &• 
passable ground : Ibis position also gave him the 
opportunity of attacking at his })leaKure the bnt« 
terics of the enemy, tludr trendies, or tlu*ir camp, 
and the latter either on the ilank or in tin* rear. 
Lally now perceived that lie had given an important 
advantage to the English, and ho lost no time in 
endeavouring to retrieve the error. Ho formed hit 
troops in ordi'r of battle with all pmclicablo exjuedi* 
tion, and Colonel Cooto, halting his line, propamd 
in like manner for the conflict. 

Before the two annios were within eannon-shot 
of each other, Lally put himself at the head tif hl» 
European cavalry, three Inindrcd in number, and 
taking a large sweep on the jilaiu, eame down upon 
the cavalry of the English, The greater part of 
this body wore native boree, and they, it k said, 
pretending to wheel in order to meet tho enemy, 
purposely throw themselves into confusion. As soon 
as this was effected some went off, and. tint rest 
followed after no long interval, le(i\iiig the charge 
of tho French to be sustained hy the Ijuropeans, of 
wdiom there were only eighty. But tlie)* were ably 
su])portc(l by tu'o guns under the managomont of 
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Oaptttitt Barker, wlio, watching tihe moTOtnents of chap, v, 
tlie enemy and directing his own accordingly, was 
fnthfed to receive them with a point hlaiik firo 
Just m they were in the act of riding on to the Etig- 
Uah. In loss than a minute tluy were thrown into 
confusion, and turning tlicir liorHos galloped back 
to the .Kronch camp, Lully hoing the last man to 
retire. 

During this attack the French line had been 
cauuouadiug the English, but in consotiuonce of 
tho distance without clTect. The English abstained 
from answering with their guns till they had ad- 
vanced sufficiently ncnir, wliou it being obvious that 
their artillery was much better managed than that 
of tho enemy, they halted to preserve tho advantage. 

Their fire severely galled tho French infantry, who 
sustained it with inucli impatience till Lally return- 
ed from his unsuccessful charge of cavalry, when hie 
own impetuosity concurring with tho fooling of his 
men, he gave orders to advance. Tho battle now 
became general. After tho discharge of some vol- 
leys of musketry, the regiment of Loraine formed in 
a column twelve in front and prepared to charge tho 
regiment of Colonel Cootc. They went forward 
almost at a run, and at about fifty yards distance 
received the firo of those against whom they were 
advancing. It struck doAvn many, but did not 
stop their progress, which w'as so impetxrous as 
to boat down those immediately opposed to it. In 
a moment the troops of the two nations w'ero in- 
discriminately mingled in deadly conflict with tho 
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CBAP. V. bayonet, and in another their ftset were eiidrelott by 
the dead and tlio dying. The regiment of Lohaino 
had hitherto manifested a higli degree of daring 
persoveranoo, hut the feeling which had thus far 
supported now forsook them — they Ml tmok find 
ran in disorder to regain tho camp. An ooeident 
contributed to ineveaso tho alarm caMod by tho 
repulse of Loraino’s rogimont. A Shot from one 
of tho English guns struck a tumbril loaded with 
powder which was jdaced iu a tank to tho loft 
of Lally’s regiment, and about eighty men woro 
killed or wounded by the explosion. All who won? 
near and uninjured fled to tho camp, and four 
hundred sepoys at some distance, who ivoro in nt» 
danger, took tho same coui*so. Major Broroton 
immediately advanced to take ])osse«9ion of tho 
tank before tho enemy had time to recover from 
their confusion. Bussy,, however, had suce(»edod in 
rallying a few of tho fugitives, who were again 
posted in tho tank with some additional force. Ma* 
jor Broreton and his men advanced at a rapid 
pace, suffering little from the enemy till they came 
close to the tank, which they forthwith assaulted 
and carried under a heavy lire which did great 
execution. Among its victims was the gallant leader 
of the party, Major Brereton. Some of his men 
on seeing him fall, nishing to render him a-ssistanco, 
he hade them not tliink of him hut follow on to 
victory. Victoiy was with them. Ho who had Jed 
them to it lived not to participate iu tho triiunpli, 
but his last breath was employed iu thcj service of 
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lilt BOBijitiy, ‘fuiti Ills ooBduct In death formed a wor- ottA,B. v. 
thji Oiloie to an lionourable life. 

troops dispatdicMl against the tank being 
laore tlmu were doomed lU'cossaiy to maintain tho 
post, part of them formed vvitliout, to counteract 
miy atfcemjtfc tluit might Ijo made to regain it. Bo- 
tweou them mid Lally’s rt'giment tho light continued 
to he juaintaiuod by a l)ri9k liro of musketry; 
l)ut two fujld-))icces being l)rought to bear on the 
Hank of the French, their lino began to give way. 

At this juncture Bussy sought to avert impending 
defiaat by leading to a charge ; but his horse being 
struck by a ball, he was forced to dismount, when 
he had the mortification of liiidlug tiiat ho was fol- 
loB'od hy about tu’enty men only. The rest had 
slmmk from the danger ; and Bussy and his more 
adventurous followers were surrounded by an Eng- 
lish party and made prisoners.* 

The Buccess of Colonel Cooto against Loraine’s 
reghnont, and that of Major Brcretoji against Lally, 
decided tho fortune of tiio day. Tlio French troops 
in other ])arts of tlie Held now retreated, and the 
British euteretl tho enemy’s camp without opposi- 
tion; they also obtained possession of twenty-four 
pieces of cannon, a largo quantity of ammunition, 
and such stores and baggage as had not been 
burned by Lally on bis retreat. The loss of the 
English in killed and wounded was about two hun- 
dred ; that of tlie enemy was computed to amount 

* Bussy wns adrailtcd to parole oa the field, and furnished 
with a passport to Poiidichcny. 
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OHAP. V. to six hundred. After the cannoinuhng, tin* aetioa 
was inamtained entirely liy fcl'« European troojw on 
both sides. Of those, the strength of the French 
was two thoustmd two hundred and fifty t tliat of 
tlio English ninotoon hundrod. Bxtimples of oonmge 
were not wanting on ciihor side. In uunnsrical 
strength the French had the advantage— the »upe- 
riority of gonoralship was on tlio side of the Engliali 
■ — and it triunipliod. The native ofRcera in the aer** 
vice of the Engli.sh who had been spectator of the 
conflict, after complimenting (hilouel Coote on the 
victory which lio had achieved, thanked him for the 
opportunity of viewing such a battle as they had 
never before seen. 

A vague report of the battle and its result reached 
Madras by sunrise the next morning. At noon it 
was confii-med by the arrival of a note from Colonel 
Cooto, written on the field with a pencil. Further 
accounts followed ; and at last eyo-witnossos, capable 
of detailing tlio most minute particulars of the victory. 
The joy diflusod by the iiitolligonco was unbounded. 

The French after their defeat marched to CliJn- 
gleput, and from thence to Gingoe. The English 
followed them to tho former place, against which 
they erected a battery, and cannonaded until a 
breach nearly practicable was made. The com- 
mandant then saved them further labour, by sur- 
rendering at discretion. Pursuing bis career of 
success, Colonel Coote juneceded to A root. The fort 
sustained a battexy for several days; but on the 
A. D. 1760 , lOth February the English took pobsession xif it, 
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Mid ttii ttapibal of the Nabob was thus oiico mot© CB4f. T, 
WTWted from tbo Freneli. Tt was believed tliafc the 
f#ft migbfi bare lu'ld out some days lougiw, had not 
the comnittJidaufc niid garrison nlmndoned thenisclvos 
to despair. At otic ]ieriod of llie siege the Eoglish 
had coinpli'tcly (‘xhiuistcd their shot, and Colonel 
Coote sent a Jiiessiige (o tlio coinmaiulaut for no 
other ]iurpose hut to gain time to jtick uj) what tho 
eiusiny had fired. When tlio fort surrendered, tho 
Ktiglish stock of lunmunition was so low, that on 
tho following day tho batteries must have ceased till 
a supply coiihl have been obtained. 

Arcot, though tlu' chief, was far from being tho 
only prize whicli fell to tiic lOnglish arms ; many 
places of minor importance w'oro in rapid suc- 
cossiou addl'd to the lists of the conquests, while 
otliers were sihmtiy abandoned by tho French. 

Among those thus captured or deserted wore Tri- 
nornaly, Pomiaeoil, Alamparvali, and T)evi-cottah. 

The possession of Karioai was regarded as very im- 
portant, on account of its value as a naval station, 
as well as because it afforded ready access to Tan- 
jore. An expedition was fitted out against it, which, 
as tlic event jiroved, was aImo.st ludicrously dispro- 
portionod to the resistance offered. This, however, 
waa an error little to bo regretted. The object 
sought was attained ; the extent to which resistance 
would bo carried could not precisely be e.stimated, 
and failure w'ould have cfist a sliade n])on tlio course 
of the Buglish anas, detracted from the conlidenco 
engendered by recent successes, and renewed tlio 
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0H41?. V, liopos of the enemy. The forts of Villapore, Soo- 
" hihgur, Tricalore, Trivelanore, Vnidore, Chilainba- 
ranij and Ciiddalorc, suhsoqueiitly came into tho 
possession of tho English. 

Those fiucoossas contributed greatly to siggmmto 
the discontent and dissciitions prevmling in Pondi* 
ohoriy. Lally, on ai-riviiig there after tho tattle of 
Wandowash, Iiad boon rocoivcd with a torrent of 
invcctivo and abuse. Accusations the most absurd 
and unjust woro heaped on him. It was not merely 
of msbneas, arrogance, and })veBuin])tion that he was 
accused — to such iini)utaUons his conduct was aimn- 
dantlyopeu — but ho was charged with courmbee and 
treason, and his return to Pondicheiiy was stiid t(j ho 
a step in tlic execution of a design which he enter- 
tained to betray the city and its inhabitants. Kwry 
fresh iustanco of the success of tho English exas- 
perated tlio enmity which prevailed against Lally—-* 
every failure was attributed to him, vvhetlier it hap- 
pened imder his management or not. Lally, on his 
part, made no attempt to conciliate those who were 
opposed to him : on tho contrary, ho treated them 
with haughty defiance, and answered the charges 
brought against him by counter-charges of comip- 
tion and misconduct on tho part of his enemies. 
But these ebullitions of rancour within Pondicherry 
would not repel tho English from its gates, to which 
they wore fast approaching, liaving shut up the 
French within a very circumscribed space, whore, 
if able to maintain their ground, they were in immi- 
nent danger of iiorishing by fajnino. It was aooes- 
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Airefore, to take eomo measures for relief, Ohaf , 
aitl it was necessary that they should be taken 
Wllbout delay. 

Ifallyliad always uiariifcstcMl a profound contempt 
fbr the natives of India, yet ho now consented to 
avail himself of luitivo aid. Through tho agency of 
a I’ortugiusso bishop, ho succeeded in concluding a 
treaty with llyder Ali, an adventurer who had 
rals(‘(l liiniHolf to high station in tho government of 
Mysore, for the services of a body of troops from 
that countiy. The immediate ])rice to bo paid for 
this assistance consisted of tho forts of Thiagur and 
Eilvauasore, one huiulred thousaml nipces per month 
for tho service of tiie army, ton oighteen-poundors as 
a present to the general, and all tho artillery and mili- 
tary stores in the two forts, as well as a supply of am- 
immition while serving for the I’rcneh. There was 
also a prospective arrangement, relating to schemes 
of conquest to bo realized when tho English were ox- 
pollod from tlio Carnatic. Tho negotiation was con- 
duettid with great socresy, and tho English autlionties 
were not aware of it till a few days before the arrival 
of tho first division of the Mysorean troops. When 
tho danger was known, preparation was made to 
rej)el it ; hut a force under Major More, dispatched 
to act figainst the Mysoreans, was met by their 
whole body near Trivadi, and totally routed.^ 

* The partioukra of this defeat are nowhere given in a manner 
that render# the account wortliy of credit. It is said that tlie 
native troops first gave way, that the Kuropeaii infantry followed, 

— ^and thatoftlio troops engaged none dhl their duty but a small 
body of English cavalry, half of whom were cut to pieces and 
most of the remainder wounded. 
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CHA.f. Y. Colonel Coote was at this time engaged iu ho- 
"~~™ sieging the fort of Villonore. Batterio# luul heon 
orectod and wore in opomtion^ wlion tho Fromdi 
anny, with tlio whole of the Mymnmn force, ai»- 
peorod in sight. A deiaehment was sent to cheek 
tho advanced parties while tlio line got under arms, 
and another to maintain the villages in the vicinity 
of the hattericH, wdiich hy this time had Inaten 
down the parapet and siJenced the iim from tho 
fort. These elFects, followed Ity the advance of a 
few sepoys, so discouraged tlio officer iu command, 
that at this critical moment he most unexpcwtodly 
held out a flag of truce, and opened his gates to tho 
English. The astonishinont of the French may bo 
ooncoivod, when they saw their own colours sud- 
denly hauled down to mako way for those of the 
English, and found the guns on tho rampart turnwt 
upon themselves and their Mysorean allies. The 
effect was to paralyse their entire force. All the Ihus 
stopped at once and without orders, as though sbdek- 
ened simultancouslyby some sudden visitation which 
deprived them of the power of motion. Laily, when 
sufficieirtly recovered from the astounding off’ect of 
this surjirise, gave orders to retreat. Had tho inr- 
rencler of the fort been delayed a few minutes, iim 
fate would have been determined by tbo result of 
a general engagement. 

For some time after the capture of Fillenoro tho 
war iu the Carnatic presents littk* (leserving of no- 
tice, except the dejiarture of the Mysoreans, in 
eonsoqucnce partly of tho indifferent prospects of 
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tMt* F»tt©h allies, but principally because the situ- chap, t. 
atiw of Hyder Ali at homo required all the force 
that he oouhl command. In September, Lally iruid© a.d. 1760. 
am attack upon the Eu^iiHh cunq), which wuh plaiuiod 
with coiiaidorahlo skill, aud to a certain extent well 
executed; hut amistalce occurred in the dispoBition 
of one of the divisioiw onpruged in it, and the at- 
teini>t produced nothing but an accession of bitter 
feeling between Lally and his associates in arms. 

Lally attributed intentional misconduct to the com- 
mander of the division in which the failure occurred, 
and alleged that lie was actuated by envy of the 
glory which was about to oucirclo the brows of him 
by whose genius the attack was suggested, and under 
whoso auspices it was advancing to a successful 
isauo. The French officers and authorities at this 
time seem to have l)ccn remarkably liberal in giving 
to each other credit for the possession of every evil 
and contomptiblo quality. 

The officers in the English army kept themselves 
free from tho scandal atfcaclied to the open and dis- 
graceful quairels of tho French ; Irat they were not 
without causes of disunion and discontent. Some 
ship.s rcomtly arrived from England had brought 
reinforcements, which were highly acceptable ; but 
they also brought commissions from the Crown ap- 
pointing Majors Breroton aiid Monson lieutenant- 
colonels, with priority over Colonel Coote. These 
oilicors wore not to assume the advantages of thoir 
seniority while Colonel Coote remained in the Car- 
natic; blit Major Monson (the only survivor, Major 
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CHAP. V. Brorcjtoii liavlng fallen at Waiulewwh) swmetl dis- 
‘ posed to yiold as littlo as possible of tint dljfiiitv f>f 
kis now mnk. Instead of offering to serte under 
Wh present coimnander, he proposed to retire to 
Madras ; but Colonel Cooto detemiiuod to remove 
the difficulty by withdrawing to tho eommitnd in 
Bengal, to which ho had been originally appoittUaL 
Ho accnrdingl)’’ delivered over tlio command to 
Monaon, and j)rocoeding to Madras, doniandetl 
mission for himself and his regiment to depart for 
Bengal. The presidency demurred, and Colonel 
Monson declared that if tho regiment were with- 
drawn, tho hope of reducing Pondiclu'rr)' rnuKt bo 
abandoned. Cooto tlien consented to hmvo his regi- 
ment, and to proceed to Bengal without it. Between 
Cooto and Monson somo difforonoo of opinion had 
oxisLod as to tho mode of carrying on oporationa 
against Pondieherry. Boforo tho arrival of tluv new 
commissions, Cooto had ordered a force to march 
and invest tho fort of Ariancopaug ; but Monson did 
not approve of tbo movement, and Cootc^ who ap- 
pears to have surrendered his own judgment with 
gi’eat facility to that of bis second in command, 
countermanded th§ order for tho march of the 
detachment. Monson bad in vdow another opte- 
tion, which his acquisition of tho command enabled 
him to caiTy into effect. Pondicherry was sur- 
rounded by a hedge of trees and thorns, and thia 
natural defence was strengthened by four redoubts. 
Against these, and a French post at Oulgarry, 
the attack was directed. It was in somo respects 
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m-«oadixoted. Some mistakes happened: one of 
&«na Airougli the disappearance, at the moment 
when most wanted, of Major llobort Gordon, 
the same officer whose iuexplicahlo ahsoiico had 
occtwioned so much iniachiof at Wandowash ; hut 
tho French abaudctriod tlireo of tho redoubts 
and several ])iocc*H of cannon. This raoasuro of 
success was not obtained without sovoro loss on 
the part of tho English. Among tho wounded was 
Colonel Monson, and tho chief command conse- 
quently devolved on Major Gordon, whoso incompo- 
tenoo within a few hours afterwards exposed tho 
main body of his army to a night attack, which 
was disappointed of success only by the desperate 
valour of those by whom the English posts wore 
defended. Happily tho command was soon trans- 
ferred to abler hands. Colonel Coote liad not yet 
left Madras, and Colonel Monson, whoso wound was 
so severe as to render it certain that for a considei’- 
able time ho would be incapacitated for service, 
strenuously requested that bis predecessor would 
resume tho command. The presidency seconded 
the request with equal earnestness, and Colonel 
Cooto complied. His military^ talents were forth- 
with exercised with the same perseverance and 
success which had distinguished his fomer com- 
mand. 

In the meantime the prospects of Lally and tho 
inhabitants of Pondicherry were constantly becom- 
ing more gloomy. The troojis within wore insuf- 
ficient to the defence of the place; hut famine 
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CHAF, v. was titireatening to assail tliem, aaA the ftlwoiiro of 
“ a laa'g© part of tlxo E’lreiioli force at a dlstaiiec wat 
actually regarded as an advantage, on awjotint of tlie 
difficttlty wliicli would have Ixoen found In 
tbem in, Pondicliorry. No forage being ppocmrabli** 
tbe few cavalry that renminod were sent away, il- 
tbougbtlioirdoparturo fartlierdiminisbedtte itf#ngth 
on wliicli the town rested for defence, and boA 
horses and men wero likely to bo taken bytbe Bngliibr 
Distress at length attained that stage wlien man:, 
regards his competitor for bread as an incntnbrflnce 
from whicli ho must deliver himself, whattwer the 
A.I>. i7fio. means. On the 27th December an unwilling train 
passed out of the town, forced from their homes by 
the ai’m of power. They wore the native inhabi- 
tants of both sexes and of every age. With thb 
exception of a few domestic sei’vants, whose labottffl 
ministered to the comfort of the richer and more 
powerful Europeans, all wero cxpollod. Their num- 
ber was fourteen hundred, and when thes gate* of 
the town closed upon the last, not one of th© num- 
ber knew whither to turn his steps for succour or 
even for safety. To escape death from famine was 
to meet it from the sword. The nnhajxpy ftjgitivis, 
wandered in families and companies to various poiati, " 
but eveiywhere the challenge of the English sepoy 
warned them back. They returned to tlie gates whicli 
had voided them forth, and implored to he admitted 
to the privilege of sharing the common lot of thoRC 
among whom they had lived — but in vain. The energy 
of despair prompting some to attempt to fore© thdr 
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wy, they wore met and dinmifised from suffering by 
dwdiargw of muskefry and of th(‘ cannon of tho 
fort. Tbrongh eight days tliese miserabb' outcasts 
continued to traverse tin* space witbiu wliich tliey 
wer(' clrcnttiHcribed, repeating tludr iniportmiities at 
tlu' gates of the town for admittanci', and at thu 
I'iugliKh ]u)stH for jK'rmisHiou to jrass, and finding 
their petitions rejected alike l)y friends and foes. 
During this timet the scantily spread roots of grass 
afforded their only means of subsistence. Their 
enemies at hist yiehhal to the feeling of ])ity, which 
seemed lost among those on whom the sufferers had 
„ the strongest (daim. The fCnglisli eommnnder allowed 
them to jiass; and though tlu'y had neithi'r home nor 
friend in prospect, their joy on bi'ing delivered from 
the lirigc'ring tleath hy ■which they ■svore threatened 
was imhcmnded. 'riiauks were tendered for this act 
of indulgence, and hlc'ssings bestowed on those by 
whom it was granted, with a warmth whieh boro wit- 
ness to tho horror with whieh these wretched people 
regarded tho situation from which they had oscajicd. 
It is creditable to the character of Mahomet Ali, 
who had recently arrived in tho British camp, that 
he concurred in the act of mercy extended to the 
fugitives. 

On the 8th December four batteries were com- 
pleted, and at midnight they opened against the 
fcowm. They continued to fire at intervals during 
several days, hut witli little effect beyond harassing 
the garrison, who, suircring greatly fi’oni want of 
previsions, wore little able to endure fatigue. From 
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ciup, V. tlie time of tlio expuMon of the native iniuilntantsc, 
tho soldiers liad been put on famine allowatu'c. A 
goiioral search for pretrisions had on m»» oecaNimi 
boon tnado; a second, wbicli was threatened, wm 
avertod by tho iuterpositiesn of the superior <if th<> 
Jesuits, wlio, it is said, “knew all the secrete of tint 
town,”* and who promised, if tho search wort* relin- 
quislied, to produce jirovisions for fiftooti days, Iks- 
A.i).i7G0. yond which he could give no further iiope. On tho 
30th Dcceiubor the Euglisii Kull’ercd severely from a 
dreadful storm. The sea broke over tin- beach and 
overflowed tho country, carrying away the btil (erics 
and redoubts. Their tents were destroyed and (heir 
ammunition rendered useless, wliilo'the soldiers, in 
many instances, abandoned their inuskote in tludr 
anxiety for jterHonal safety. Many of tho na(ivtt 
retainers of the e.amp perished. Tho destructive 
olFocts of the stonn wore not unobserved in Pondi- 
cherry, and had it been possible to move artillery 
through the wido-sjtrcad waters, a sally would liavit 
been made, winch probably would have been but 
feebly opposed. Ormc says that three bimdred men 
properly armed would not, for three hours aftt'r 
daylight, have met with a hundred together in a 
condition to resist thom.f The squadron which 
was stationed to prevent tho introduction of })rovi- 
sions into Pondicherry by sea fldt tlus (diects of 
the storm. Several ships were stranded, and most 
of tlio remainhig ones considerably damaged. The 
repairs of the latter wei’e, boweviir, curried on with 
* Ormc, vol. ii, page 708, i History, vob u. piigc 710, 
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grcmt eelurity, nud within a wook Pondicliorry was chap. v. 

blockaded by an Englisb fleet. Similar dili- 
Ifenco was emjtloyed in vestorinji tbo works and sta- ■ 
tions of the array. On the 5th .Tannary an attempt a.d. iici. 
was made to supply part of thet loss whieh liad been 
RUHtained, by an attack npon a naloubt wliieln still 
remaiiH'd in the poHSession of the enemy, and the 
eoinmand of which, if gained, would more oflectually 
iraja’de the aeeess of supplies to the town than the 
posts which had been destroyed. Possession was 
gained by stratagem, and the English apjdied thom- 
solves to work to make some necessary additioras to 
the works; hnt on the fidheving morning the post 
was vigorously attacked by a party from the garri- 
son, and after a very iridiflerent defence, the ofliccr 
in Gonmiand and tbo greater -[lart of his men surren- 
dered thcTOselvos prisoners. Tliis afiair would scarcely 
doficrvo notice, did not its conclusion mark the dis- 
tress which prevailed in I’ondicliony. Lally sent 
hack all tlie prisoners to tlio English camp under a 
promise not to servo again — the French being un- 
able to S])aro food to keep them alive. 

On the 32th January the English began to open a. n. 1701. 
trendies. Nearly fourteen hundred men wore em- 
ployed in this work, which was conducted with 
cxtraordinaiy rapidity and gi-eat caution. One bat- 
tery had been at work since the 3 Otli ; others were 
in preparation, when a flag of truce announced 
the approach of a deputation. They came on foot, 
having neither horses nor palanquin hc.arers. They 
bore a gasconading memorial from Lally, rejiroach- 

2 A 2 
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CHAP. V. ing tho English with hmioh of faith in llio cajifiio* 
” of Chainlemagore, and other propcediiigs, oldrh 
conduct on tho part of the English, it '«'5W O’jm- 
sented, put it out of tlu' French geiieml s power (»» 
propose any eapitulnli<ni for tin* city of I*on<licherry. 
NevertlielesH, lie and liin troops, reduced to wtlre- 
inity hy want of provisions, were mady to Hurrender 
themselves prisonei's of war — the. English to take 
possession of the town on the following rnoniiiig, 
and of the fort the day after. l'’or tlu‘ citizens 
and religious jivofi'HsorK lu' cluiined a cartel, and for 
tho mother and nisters of ilajali Saliil) per/iiis'*inn in 
seek an asylum whevevt>r they should think proper, 
or at least that they should remain priwinei'K with 
the Euglisli, and “not,” said the memorialist, “hi* 
delivered over to the hands of •Mahomet All, Ktil) 
tinged with tin* hlood of the father ami IniHlmnd 
which he shed, to tlie sliarne imh’cti of those who 
delivered up Clmmla Sahib to him, )mt tf> flu* .shame 
likewise of the commander of tlii' fCnglish army, 
who ought not to have suttered such a Imrharily to 
have hoeti committed within his caniji.” On the 
part of tlK3 governor and council of Pondicherry 
another memorial was presonteil, claiming pergonal 
freedom for tlie inhabitants, Kecurity for tbeir pro- 
perty, and i)rotection to tlic Roman Catbolic reli- 
gion, Colonel Coote gave a short answer tfi Eall 3 % 
declining to enter into discussion on tin* hri*aclu‘s of 
faith charged against the English, and accepting tho 
od'er of Hurreuclc'V at discrelimi. Accordingly, on 
the following morning the English were admitted 
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to pn#®ciwion of tli(3 town, and as some tumult was chap, t, 
appreliomkMl, tlic* citadel was delivered up on tko 
evening of tlio same day. 

When the authority of Lally w'us at an end, those 
who lint! ht'en subjected to it gave unreKtraiiied vent 
U) their feeliiigH of dislikt'. A crowd iissetnliled to 
witiu'HK his dt'inu'turu for Madras. On. his ujipearaiice 
they raised a general shout of derisive execration, 
and wtiuld jirohably liavo proceeded to violence, had 
Lliey not heeu prevented by the escort. The shout 
was renewed on the aj^pearanco of Dubois, the King’s 
commissary, who stojiped and saitl he was ready to 
answer any one. One of tlie crowul sto]>ped for- 
ward and drt'W his sword. Dubois did the same. — 
ho was a man advaiieed in years, and labouring under 
the infirmity of ilefective sight — the second pass 
laifl him dead at his antagonist’s foot. No one 
would fissist his servant to remove the body ; and 
the man rvlm batl taken bis life was regai'dod as 
luiviiig perfonued a meritorious act.* 

* Lally, wlioflc carcur hafi occupied tlie greater part of this 
chapter, was a member of an Irish family which had followed 
the forluaes of James II. to France. He entered the French 
army, and drew up the plan of a descent upon England, which, 
however, the discouraging result of Charles Edward’s attempt in 
1745 prevented from being adopted. In conformity with the 
precedent established in the case of Dupleix, his reception in 
France, to which country he was soon allowed to return, was the 
reverse of what might have been anticipated for one who, what- 
ever hia errors, had laboured strenuously to maintain the French 
interests in India. His arrogance and indiscretion had converted 
almost all who had served with him into enemies ; and at home 
hia ill auceesH was regarded us an inexpiable offence. He was 
thrown into prison, and accused of abuse of authority, o.xtortioii. 
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CHAP, V. On the fourth day after the surroiuler. Mr. I’igtd. 
" tho governor of Madras, demaiHlod that rmidirdicrry 
should ho dcliverod over to tho prosidoney, as having 
beoonio tho property of tho Etwt-India Company. 
Colouol Cooto oallcMl a council, eonsiating of 
chief officers both of tlu^ army and tho fleet, aiu! 
they decided against iho claim mado hy tho gover- 
nor of Madras. The contest might havo occupied 
considoral)le time, had it not been cut short hy a 
dociaration from Mr. J’igcd, fliat ii' hoiidicheri^' were 
not delivered up, the pre.sidency of Madnts would not 
furnish money for Ihesuhsistenec' eidier of the king's 
troops or of tho French jirisoners. TIuh stopped all 
further argument, and the authority of the presi- 
dency was admitted, under protest. 

‘When Fort St. David fell into the hands of tho 
French, its fortlfieatioim had been destroyed, Tho 
court of France iiad iiuUied instructed Lully lo ii<'- 
stroy all tho maritime possessions of tin' ICugllsh 
which might fall into his hands. Tho Dmirt of Di- 
rectors of the English East-Tndia Company had, in 
retaliation, ordered their govcmmcuils to resort to 

and treason. The charges being preferred hy the adRiinsstmtion, 
conviction necessarily followed, and tlie services of Lally were 
rewarded by the loss of his head. He was executed on the ©th 
May, 1766, being then in the 66th year of ins age. 'jfwclvo 
years afterwards his son, Lally ToUendal, obtained a rev<-rMiI of 
the proceedings, and was admitted to the possession of hk father's 
estates. He subsequently took an active part in the Freneh 
Revolution ; but in tho struggles which folhnved he wsis doomed 
by tlie Septomhrizers as a victim. He had the good fortune t*» 
escape to England. At a later period lie returned to Fnuiee, and 
was by Louis made a member of the t'lnuiiher of Peer*. 
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similar moasurea in tlio case of conquests made from 
the Freud). In conaequonco of these orders, the 
fortiftcatioiiH of I^oiulidiorry were domolishocl ; and 
with a ■view further to ('ml)arruss a)iy attempt that 
U)lght be. made by the French to rc-estahlisii thorn- 
seivofi in India, all the buildings within the works 
W(!ro Hui)He<juenUy (U'stroyod. 

From the time udiei). I’ondiclicrry fell, tho French 
power in tlie Carnatic was virtually at an end. Gin- 
gee Htill remained in their po.sses8ion, as did also 
'riiiagur, which had boon restored by the Mysoreans 
on their departure : but tlic former yielded to a 
force under Captain Stephen Smith ; and the latter, 
after sustaining sixty-hvo days of blockade and bom- 
bardment, oa[)itu]ated to Major Preston. Mah6, 
and its depeiKlencioH on tho coast of Malabar, also 
surrendered; and early in tho year 1761 tho French 
had neither any regular military force in any ])art of 
India, nor any local possessions, except their fheto- 
rios of Calicut and Surat, which were merely trading 
establishments. In that spirit of universal conquest 
by which they had long been animated, the French 
had sought to establish a commanding empire in 
— vast efforts had been made to effect this ob- 
ject— and after a series of wars, occupying many 
years, nothhig remained to tliem but the recollec- 
tion of defeat. 


CHAP, fi 
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CHAP. VL Tub revolution whieh placed MetT daffier on llie 
tlivono of Rental wan followed by tlie usual aiteu- 
dauts upon a new and iniHetLled ^oYernnn'nt“~-dii4* 
content, disturbance, and alann. A very short time 
had elapsed when three distinct rebellions were 
raised in different jmrts of the country ; whih* Ituy- 
dooloob, who had been, one of the most valuable of 
Moor Jadier’s friends, and was now one <jf tlie most 
powerful of his do[)cud(!ut8, becrune alienated from 
Jus master; and to add to the dilliculties of tin? new 
sovereign, an invasion of his dominions was threat- 
ened from Oudo. The aid of Clive was irnlispeii- 
sable to extricate Moor Jalfic'r from his difneultii,«s ; 
but cohiuoss, if not positive dislike, was engenderetl 
Ijetwoen them, by the reluctance of the nesw sove- 
reign to fulfil the pecuniary sfipulations to whiedj he 
had bound himself. Clive, hoMX'vcr, a])])Hod himself 
vigorously to remove the <lifficultio8 which sur- 
rounded Mcer Jaffier, and to procure tins discharge 
of the English claims. Ilis cunlcavours were not 
without success. He allayed the intf-stine emnmo- 
tions by which the now govt'rnment was threatened, 
oljtained payment of part of the sums due to the 
Euglisli, and sc'cui'ity for the ri'st ; and finally at?- 
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pompawiedi Miw Jaftier to Patna, witli a view to chap, ri. 
ovcmw© foreign oriomi®! by the oxliibition of a ' 
fioworful force on tlio frontier, and by the sanio 
ineans to faciJitato the attainment of tiiat which 
won an object of strong desire as well tw of high 
imjiortnnce indh to the sovereign of Bengal and his 
Knglwh jiroteclctrs — a siuumd from Delhi coiiiinri« 
iiig Meer dullicr in the autliority which tho English 
had conferred npon him. 

Soon aR.i*r his return to Calcutta a despatch was 
received frimi England, directing the OBiablishment 
of a new system of administering tho goveniinent of 
Bengal. By a despatch dated some montlis earlier, 
but which arrived only nt the same time! with that 
by which its ])rovisi()nH wi're Huperseded, a com- 
mitteo of live had heeu apiiointotl, in wliich Clive, 
if in liengal, wjis to jireside. By tho later armugo- 
mont, a council of ten was uoniinatcd. The office 
of president was to bt' held hy tho four senior mom- 
hem in rotation, each for three months ; Imt Clive 
was altogether passed over. The members of tho 
new council were, however, unaniniously of opinion 
that the state of alfatrs required that tlie office of pre- 
sident sliould i)e permanently hold by some one ])or- 
Hon, and tlu‘y were equally imanhnons in judging that 
Clive should bo the person selected. In compli- 
ance with those viow-s they requested him to under- 
take the office. Ho was at first disposed to decline, 
hut finally yielded to the urgent I'epresentations of 
persons of all ranks and jiarties in Bengal eii- 
trentiug him, liy his regard to the puldie iuteiml. 
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CHAP, Yi. not to leftise Ms services at so critical a period* 
Ho was greatly offended by the apjvareJit negleet (if 
tbo Court of Directors, and had they inanif(*st(Hl au 
intentional disregard of Ms services his anger would 
not have been without cause; but the probability 
is, that they believed him to be no longer in Ben- 
gal. In naming him jiresident under the prtnd- 
ous amngomeut, tbo contingency of bis departure 
from that part of India was referred to and pro- 
vided for. From bis own h'tters the Court had 
reason to conclude that he had rc-turned to Madrjis, 
and though they were aware of the cajilure of t.'al- 
cutta, they Avero ignorant of the suliwspumt jiro- 
coedings against Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, of the battle of 
Flassy and its conseciucnccs. The wisdom of the 
arrangement which restricted the exorcise (if tho 
authority of president of council to so short a pcu'iod 
as three mouths may fairly l)e questioned, but there 
is not the slightest reason for believing that any 
intention existed of offering violence to the fediogH 
of Clive, or casting his merits into the shade. Tho 
absence of any such intention is indeed placed be- 
yond doubt by the fact that, three months before tbo 
council invited Clive to accept tbo office of pro- 
sidont, lio had been appointed to it by tlio Court of 
Directors on their becoming aware of bis jirotracted 
residence in Bengal, and of tbo new claims which ho 
bad established to the confidence of liis employers* "j" 

* Malcolm’s Memoirs of Clive, vol, i. page 35G, 
t I hcse circumstances are placed in a very dear and satiffan. 
tory light liy Mr. Auber.— Rise and Progress of the Biitwh 
1 ower m India, vol. i, pages 65 to 08, It is remarkable that 


I 
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Tlie oottduefe of the council, in setting aside on chap, vt 
their own authority an arrangement to which they 
wore hound to conform, nuiat bo viewed as an 
extraordinary measure, juntihuhle «tnly timlor extra- 
ordinary eircimwtaiiceH. They tliouglit that the 
safety (tf llu' ikitisli iutt'n'sts in ihuigal rested uj)ou 
('live, and with n'lermu'e both to Itis abiUtie.s and 
lUK tulhietice I bey were warranted in so thinking, 

Horru* of them sacrificed the prospia-t of personal 
elevation in supporting the ehiiniH of Clive, and no 
auHjdeion can bo raiscal that Ibeir motives were other 
than honest and iialriotic. 

It was shortly after Clivc', iii eompliance with 
the unnuinums request of his associates, liad umh'r- 
taken tlie oflicc' of president, tliat the expedition 
nnrler CoUnnd b'orde was (lisjiatehed to tlie Northern 
(Sircars, The, ])rogr(w of that expedition, and its 
brilliant result, the capture of Mjwulipatani, liavo 
already Ijcou related. 

The court of Meer Jaflier in tlie nieantbno cou- 
timu'd to he a scene of intrigues, in which the 
Kovoreigji and his son Meerun were no loss active 
than their inferiors. A detail of them would possess 

Sir .Fuhn Malcolm slioulcl, ut page 361 of liis Memoirs of Clive, 
denounce his exclusion from the presidency as " the crude 
ofepring of faction and mistruBt,” and only elcveu pages after- 
mrds (3C2) should dismiss the question in the following lan- 
guage: — "ITie Court of Directors had foiraecl this government 
of rotation at a |>eriod when they conld not have anticipated the 
great cliange which had taken place in. Bungnl. Tluit tliis was 
the raise is proved by the subsequent appointment of Clivc to 
the station of governor the moment they heard of the battle of 
Plassy.'’ 
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CHAP. VI. little of either instmetiou or iiitewt ; they luay 
therefore bo passed over among the emiiiUoM num- 
ber of similar emanations of a tortiuniH imcl vicious 
policy, which, if it were only for the Rake of a 
reasonable brevity, the liiRtorian of India must 
dismiss without notice. But a new datiger me- 
naced the throne of Moor Jailier, in a threatened 
invasion of Bcdiar hy the Slia/ada or ekk^Rt son tif 
the Emjjeror of Delhi. He Juul Hed from tho 
ca[)ital of his fatlicr, and haviiig by the influeuco 
of his rank collected al)ody ofniililury followcm*. was 
instigated by the Soubahdar of Oude, and. as it wm 
liolicved, by tho governor of Bchar, to march Hgainst 
tho domiuioiis of Mcor Jaffiev. The chief promoter 
of tho movoinent was probably Law, who was un- 
wearied in submitting to the roler of Oude reprt^- 
sontations of the unsettled stati' of Ikaiga!, of the 
oncouragemciit thus afforded to an invasion of that 


countiy, and of tho certainty of a large Frencli ff)r(‘e 
soon arriving there. Moor Jallier was not in a con- 
dition to regard this acccs.sioji to his tronbli'H with 


calmness. Ills troops were in a state of mutiny, and 
lofused to march unless tluur an’ears were paid,**^ 

* Tho Mowing passage from Sir John Malcolm is quoted m 
throwing Hght on the situation of Meer Jnffier, as welt as ot>ea- 
ing a curiona page in the chapter of native maimcrai " To adil 
to these difficulties, Juggett Scit and his hrotlier, who have been 
often mentioned as the powerful souciir-s (or liaukcrs) of the 
countiy, had obtained leave to proceed on a pilgrimage to Fur#, 
nauth, and had commenced their journey, when information wa« 
received that they were in corre.spondenec with the SlHutwia, imd 

Zlr 'r^ fwMlwd him with the inemm of paying hm nm 
levies, flic nabob, giving credit to lliis report, sent U) atop 
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Frrmi Clivo ho had long been in a state of con.^i- 
domhle eRtraugcmeiit *, hut on this, ax on ovory oc- 
casion of difficulty, ho turn'd to him for {wsintanco 
and protoction. Indeed it iipjioarx ilmt not only Urn 
prince, hut all chiSKOx of lux xubjectH, includhig oven 
the niuthioUK troops, looki>d to ('live, and to Clivo 
ahim*, to (>xtricati‘ them from tiu' emhaiTnsHmentH 
find diUigeiN niiieli mirroundod and hung over thorn. 
II is count eiiunce and Hupjmii were at tho Hamo time 
sought hy tho Shazada, and he wm iiHMurcd that tho 
princo “ had thoughts of doing great things through 
hiR comwel and in eonjunetion witli him,” Clivo 
ajipreliending that a kuowledg(> of tlie.so ovi'rtures 
might nlanu Meer daffier, avuh earoful to send 1dm 
cojiioH of all tlio U'tterh. 

MoerJaffier %vus so nuieh alarmed by the advance 

llieia j but they refused compliance witli Ids order, and proceeded 
under the guard of the two tliouaand men which be had fur- 
riMicd for their caeort. Thcao tnmpa, on receiving a promiac 
of the litjaidfttion of their arreora, readily transferred their allo- 
fiunec from the princo to Ida bimkera. The nabob, if be bad had 
the diaposidon, would probably have found himself without the 
means of coercing these w'calthy subjects into obedience. Tho 
principal bankers of India command, through the influence of 
their extenaive credit, the respect of sovereigns and tho support 
of their principal ministers and generals. Their property, tlrough 
often immense, is seldom in a tangible fom. Their great profits 
enable tirem to bear moderate exactions ; and the prince who has 
recemrse to violence towards one of this class is not only likely to 
fail in his immediate object of plunder, but is certain to destroy his 
future resources, and to excite an impression of his character 
that must greatly facilitate those attempts against his life and 
power to which it is tlie lot of despots to be continuiUly exposed.” 
—Memoirs of Clive, vol. i. page 391 to 393. 
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CHAP. VI. of the Sliazada, that ho had seriously efuiternplattal 
the expediency of purchasing Ida retreat. Clive* {>x- 
pressod little apprehension of the rt?Rult, hut urg«‘il 
the necessity of a military force ndvandng in tlie 
direction in which the descent was threatened. Put- 
ting Idmaclf at the head of about four hundrtal nml 
fifty Europeans, and two thousand five hundrwi 
sepoys, ho avowed his belief tliat he should ha able 
to “ give a good account of tin* Hluwadiu though his 
army were .said to ho thirty thousand strong.’’* Tlie 
invading army were besieging Patna. It was W(dl 
defended by the govonior of the ])rovinc’e, nho 
nevertheless was caicniating the chances of success 
on both sides, in order to detennine to which In* 
should finally attach himself. The advanc(i of Clive 
decided the question. The governor redoubled his 
exertions: the enemy was driven back after gaining 
posses.sion of some of the bastions, and the repulse 
was followed by the Shazada abruptly breaking up 
his camp and retreating with givat prceipitfitioii. 
This step was occasioned partly by the approach of 
Clive s advanced guard, and partly by the soveredgrr 
of Oude having seized Allahabad, the capital of 
Mahomed Kooli, a prince engaged in assisting the 
Shazada, The fugitives hastened to cross the river 
which divides the territoric,9 of Bengal from Oude ; 
but the latter country afl’orded no asylum to the 
Shazada, its inilor, by whom the invasion of Bo 
har had been encouraged, being now the avowed 

* I-ettev to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
ISth March, 1759. 
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tmomy of thoao wlio marlo the attomjit. From Ina chap. 
father the waudoring priueo had nothing to hope. 

The Emperor waa kept in a Htate of jntpihige hy 
an nnihitiims and ]i(nverfnl minister; and it was to 
(wea|)e a similar slate’ of tliraldmn that Uie Hhazada 
had lied th(' eotui. Nest knowing whilher lo turn, 
the prinee sought the protection of the British Go- 
wrnmeut; hut (he ('luperor, or his min istor acting 
in his nauu', had dispatched an edict to Meer Jaffior, 
imjoining him as his vassal to seize' and sociirci the 
person of his rcdadlious son. Th(> emjnre of Delhi 
waa faat aj>}»roaohing to its close; Imt public* opinion 
Btill attjiched high resjn'ct to its authority, and it 
was not desirahle to einhrciil (dtlu'r the English or 
their native ally with a ])ower which clainu'd sn])re- 
moey throughout rrulia, and which, thougli wealc in 
actual resources, was strong in the recollections of 
ancient grandeur. Clive thereupon felt compelled 
to decliuo com])lying with the wi.sli of tlio prince, 
hut he sent him a sum of money, equal to about a 
thousand ponads, to enable him to mako his osea])e. 

The results of tin’s invtision were fortunate both to 
Moor Jaflier and to Clive. The Shazada had pre- 
viously borne the title (for this was all that ho ever 
possessed) of vSouhalular of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. Ilis clisobodience to the reputed authority 
of his father led to the transfer of the titular dis- 
tinction of Souhalular to the Emperor’s second son, 

Meor Jaflier being named as his lieritenant, with a 
perfect understand iiig that ho should retain the 
Huhstautinl power, of which he was already in pos- 
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CHAP. VI, sossiou. Clive, at the solicitation of Mcer Jaflior* 
was made an omrali of the empire, an Intnonr nhich 
he accepted without apiienriiig' to consider how far 
he was juKlifit'd in receiving it \\ithont tlu' permis- 
sion of his omi sovereign, or whether iht' fmt.lmrtt,v 
which ho thereby gave to the Kiniieror to demand 
his militaiy serviec might not at some tune interfett* 
with Ids duty to the Eiust-India Company or his na- 
tural allegiance to the crown of Creat Britain. A 
moi'o substantial rowar<l of Clive’s servic(‘s followed. 
To sustain tho houonr conferred Jjy his feudal siqa*- 
rior, Meer Jafiicr bestowed on the fortunate captain 
who had raised him to a throne,, and kept him there, 
a jaghirc or estate. It avjvs the ([uit-rent of certain 
lands which had been granted to the Ivaat-lndia 
Company, and was alleged to be worth thirty thou- 
sand pounds por annum. Clive accejitetl this mark 
of favour with as little hesitation as thc! fonner. JI(' 
had indeed manifested some fei-ling of disappoint- 
ment at its delay, and had taken occjiaiou to rwnind 
Meer JatRor that a competent jaghirc m\» n con- 
veniont and almost indispensable a]>pondage to the 
dignity of an omrah. How far the servants of tho 
Company were justified in accepting valuahlo gifti 
from native princes is a question which has bcien 
already considered, and it will conscqticntly he un- 
necessary to renew tho inquiry in this place. All 
that can bo urged in Clive’s favour is, that ho medi- 
tated no concealment ; and, indeed, as thc* Company 
were to bo his tenants, conceahuent was impoi»ihIe, 
But although it wtvs thus inevitable that bis employ- 
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w wisfc beBonio mmm of the gift, it is not th© lf« iff* 
olear that it ought not to have been aeeoptod without 
preTimis oonsont.* 

It has already been Ktu-n that the; Bourse of events 
in India, at this f)('riod, was not marked by any 
pedantic adherenci' io (lie priiieiph'S of inteniational 
Inw. A fresli iiihlance is about to bo adduecnl of 
the looseiiepH with wliicJi the political relationa of 
ICuropo opemted in tho East. The Dutch, in com- 
mon with tholr European neighhours, had suffered 
from tho oxactiona of Booraj-oo-I)owlah. On this 
account they wore not tliHj»len.aed with ids downfall; 
but either from jealousy of tlie power by nhich it 
had boon eflbctod, or ft'om some other cause, tliey 
were slow in ncknowh'dging the authority of his 
successor. Tliis gave grc'at offonco to Moor Jaflior, 
and on his being suffered to pass tlioir settlement of 
Chinsura without tho usual compliment of a salute, 
he stopped their trade. The Dutch, always Immblo 
when humility could promote their commercial in- 
terests, made a subinissivo apology, and ■\roro there- 
upon admitted to the advantages which they had 
previously enjoyed. They were now as assiduous in 
cultivating the favour of the prince as before they 
had been negligent in offering him even ordiiiai-y 
marks of respect. Meer Jaffior had begun to be 

* CJlivo vfas disposed to take credit for tlie moderation which 
he had displayed in his drafts upon native princes ; hut thirty 
tJiousand pounds pi'r annum was certainly not a ccmtemptilile 
reward for asaistinp; in fiighteniiig away the Hhussada. Fighting 
then' was none on the part of Olive. 
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CHAP. ¥1. Yreary of liis Englisli patrons, and \w imt indisprmd 
to sliako tbcsm off. The Duteh were onYtmis >ff the 
advautago enjoyed by tho English in a mnnnpcdy of 
saltpetre which had boon granted thtnn by Meer 
Jaffier, and further felt aggrievcal l»y the Eriglisih 
governmont i’e(iuiring Jill shij)H coming into the riv»*r 
to take English pih)ts — a {irecautionary mwufo pt*it- 
derod noeessary by tho (•irenirwtaiict‘« of the 
Under tlic iiiflnence of a sense' of coinmon griopsurict?, 
Mccr Jaffier and the Dnteh, it was la'Iic'ved, bad 
entered into a inivate negotiatinn, the object of 
which w’as to bring into Bt>rigal a Diitfii force 
to act as a counterbalance to lliut of Ihi* tvnglisli. 
Some months after the date assigned to this ne- 
gotiation, it w'as ascertained tlnit a powerful amia^ 
meiit was fitting out at Batavia. Its destinatifm 
was unknown, but it was rumour'd to 1 k‘ Bengal. 
By this time tlio adverse fe.(>ling of Meer ./affier 
towards the English had undergone' sonu' change*. 
Their ai*m.s wore evc'rywhero suec'essfnl, amJ the 
magnificence witli which tho ruler of Bengal Imd 
rewai'dod tho seiwicos of Clive in delivniHIng him 
from the invasion of tho Rhazada, attesstoel the value 
which he now attached to his friendship. Ho wm$ 
therefore, not prepared to ])rovoke their hostility. 
The news of tho preparations in Batavia was conse- 
quently follow’cd by an expression of the dinplciisure 
of Moor Jaffier addressed to the Dutch autlnmtitw, 
and by a demand upon the English for the fulfil- 
ment of that provision of the treaty which bound 
them to render assistance to tlie Nabob in rciisting 
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th& infeeoiltjotion into liis emintry of any foreign CHAr.Tf% 
fore©. Soon afterwards a Dutch ship arrited full 
of troops, Moor Jafiicr rf']ieat('d his remonstrances 
to the Dutch and his demnud for the aid f)f tho 
English. The auKW’er of tlie Dutch was, that the 
tdii]) caiiu' in from ucchh'ut for watin* and provisious, 

Inudng hta'ii drivt'u from lier destined ])ort of Nega- 
]Mitani by slnw of weatlier, and t)mt both tlio vos- 
scd and ilie troops sliould leave llio river as soon as 
their wants wore supplied. Tt is almost uunecos- 
sary to say that no credence was given to this state- 
ment. Measures were taken to prevent sur[)risc — 
all Dutch boats were subjected to a rigorous search, 
and on hoard of one belonging to the Dutch imw- 
tcr-attendaiit somi' troops were found, which w('re 
forthwith taken hack to tin* ship. These proceed- 
ings gave rise to much altercation and remonstrance 
between tho .Dutch and English authorities. 

About two mouths after these occuri'encos, iatol- 
ligeuco was received of the arrival of six other 
ships in the river, and these, in the words of Clive, 

“ cnimmed with soldiers,” This iutelligenco fouird 
Moor Jallier on a visit to Clive at Calcutta. Ho 
was manifestly emlairrassod by it, not discerning 
how hi‘ might preserve appearances at tho same 
time with the Dutch, whose assistance he had in- 
vited, and with tho English, wliosc power ho dreaded 
and whoso alliance it was most desirable for him to 
maintain. On leaving Calcutta, he i)roFessed to ho 
g(ting to rcsich’ three or four days at his fort of 
Ho(vghly, and decUvrc'd that from tlumcc' he would 

B y 
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CHAP. VI. chastisQ tibe insoloni^ of tho Thifcph, aud mm drive 
tliom out of the river again. But iiwtmr! itf pn>- 
ooecling to tho fort, he took up Ida msidonro at a 
place about lialf-vvay between it and the wttle- 
inent of Cliiiisura, wbero ho Hjeeited the 1 hitch 
authorities with all Iho gmce and hottipilt)' that, 
royal coiult'soenHion could show to the most fa» 
vourcd friends. In a few days he made a eom* 
nuinication to Clive, mfonning him that he hiwl 
granted somo indulgence to Uu' Dutch in their tmde, 
and that they had eugagod to leaivs tlie riv«n* with 
thoir ships and troojia ns soon as the sousou would 
pennit. This was an obvious miltlerfuge, as was 
at onco porccived. Clive, referring tt) this commu- 
nication, says: "3'ho season permitting their tmiim- 
(liato departure with tho grcaitest safety ami pro- 
in'ioty, tho last condition in the Naholfs lettc*r, 
joined to his wdiolo hchaviour, convinced us that 
leaving the river was no part of their inicittioii; hut 
that, on iho contrary, they iiad his assent to hriug up 
the troops if they could.” This view of the subject 
was confirmed by tho event. Instead of leaving the 
river tho shijis began to movo up ; and it wm foiiml that 
tho Dutch wore enlisting troop.s at Chinsura, Coi- 
siinhazar, and Patna — a process which could scarcely 
ho carried on without the comiivancii of Moor Jaf- 
fier. Whoii thoir jirejiarations A^'c*r(i thought com- 
plete, the Dutch addressed to tho Kiiglish aulhorf- 
tios a rora oils trance of groat length ami formidable 
purport. It recorded the gvievnnci's Kustained from 
the assumption by tho Dnglisli of tho right of search, 
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atifl tho obstoractions offered by them to tho passage chap. 
of tho ships of the Dutch up the river, and concluded 
with denunciations of vongenuce if redress wore 
withheld. Tho hhiglish iH'plied with calmness, jus- 
tifying wlmfc they htid dont* as having been perfonned 
under the orders of tlm Naboh, and under the eo- 
loursofluH liegc' lordtlu' Mmperor of Delhi; rocoin- 
irumding an aiiplieation to the Nabob on tho subject 
ofeomplaint; and — in a strain which Clive himself 
Hays “ may bo thought to savour a little of auda- 
eiiy”^ — ^tondoring tlie friendly offices f)f tho British 
government to mitigate tho rosontment of the native 
sovoi'oign. Tho contending partii's -wore now on tlio 
verge of active luistility, and the position of tho 
Engli.sh governor and cmmcil wa.s one of extreme 
delicacy. If they sidf'ered tlu' Dntcli to pass, they 
compromised the safety of tho Dritish settloinouts 
and power; if tliey resisted, they might plunge tho 
two countries into \\’ar, and themselves into diagraco 
and ruin, “ In thia situation,” says Clive, “ wo 
anxiously wished that tlu; next hour would bring us 
news of a declaration of war Avith Holland.” The 
desired news Avas not received; but tho Dutcli ro- 
lieivc'd Clive aud his council from part of their 
anxiety, by committing various acts of violence, 
wliich could net bo expected to pass without re- 
prisal. Still to offer resistance to the passage up 
the Ganges of the vessels of a power nominally 
friendly appeared to some timid politicians a strong 
measure’ — aud the race of timid politicians ap])cnrH 
fo have’ been about tiii.s time very uuuu'rous in 
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CHA.F.VI. Bengal. Some of thorn eiideaTOitK»{l to irninte the 
mind of Clive with their own (hmbtw. and t(t nlami 
him by r©prc>soutation» of the persmiai danger ahieh 
ho iucui’rcid. His reply is said to liave heen, “ A pnb- 
llo man may occasionally he called upon to act with a 
halter round his neck.”^ Clive shrunk mtfc from tin? 
responsibility which attended a vigowjuS etmr»o of 
action, hut projjared to vindicate* his couiitty’a ho- 
nour and to advance his owa.f 

It was matter of douht whether the Dutch In- 
tended to bring tlieir ships past tht* Iviiglish hatteries, 
or whether they would land the troops b(‘Iow ami 
march them through the country. t’Ii\e providet), 
as far as ho had tlm moans, against Ixdh. Colonel 
PV)r(Ie, who liad returned from the* Deccan, t wns 
dispatched to the northward W'ith a force desigmal 
to alarm the Dutch authorities at Chinsurn, ns wtdl 
as to intGrce])t the troops of the enemy if tlu'j should 
proceed by land. Heavy cannon were nionnttul 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol, ii. page 1)0. 

i' His disinterested uesa in taking this determination is pkced 
beyond doubt by the fact that, being in the habit of milking 
remittances home through the Dutch Baat-India Company, 
he had at the time large sums in their handa, — Pirat Ilmort, 
page 157. 

t Colonel Fordo was an officer of Aldercron’s regiment, and bis 
merit early attracted the notice of Clive. When hia regiment 
proceeded to England, Colonel Forde prefeiTcd to remain in the 
Company’s service; but the Court of Directora had refused to 
confirm him, and at this decision he not unnaturally fell some 
displeasure. He was also in very Imd health ; hut it i« greatly 
to his honour, that neither tlie state of his health, nor the ofience 
which had been given him, were suflerod to deprive the govern- 
ment of Bengal of hie services. 
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a(; Charuoc’s battery and the fort of Tannas, which chap, vi, 
places had boon occupied for tlio purpose of onforc- 
ing search; while three Coni])any’H Hhi])s, all that 
were* in the river, were ordered to pass the Dutcdi 
vessols and take their station abf)Ve the batb'ries, 
where firc-boals were placed and other jiroparationa 
W('rn made to destroy tlic Dutch ships if they 
attenijited to ellect a passage. 

On the :2lHt November the Dutch shi])s came to A.i). 1769 . 
anchor a Uttlo below the English batteries, and on 
the 23rd they lauded on the opposite shore a largo 
body of European and Malay troops. On the same 
day orders were sent to (he conunodoro of the English 
squadron, Captain Wilson, to dmnaud from the Dutch 
commodore rc'stitutiou of all the Engli.sh peraons, 
vessels, and property seiioed and detained by him; and 
in the ovont of refusal he was, in the usual language 
of such commissions, to “ fight, sink, burn, and de- 
stroy” the ships of those of whom it would noV ho 
absurd to speak otherwiso than a.s “ the (uiemy.” The 
demand was made and refused, whereupon Captain 
Wilson proceeded to act upon the concluding part 
of his orders with that spirit in which the marine of 
England, wlietlior royal or commercial, have rarely 
been deficient. Undismayed by the inequality of 
force, ho attacked the enemy, and after an engage- 
ment of two hours the Dutch commodore strack his 
colours ; five of his ships followed his example, and 
six out of seven vessels which constituted the Dutch 
fl(>(‘t h(‘came at once pi’ize to the English, One suc- 
ceeded in getting away, hut was iutereepted below 
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CHAP. VI. and captured by two other English shijw, whirdi had 
just arrived. Tho number of prisfmora takuii by 
Captain Wilson is said to have bwn three tiling the 
number of the men under his command.* 

On tho same day on which the naval suprmrnwy 
of England was thus nobly assorted and siistaimnl. 
Colonel Eordo was attacked by tho giirriwtii of 
Cliinsura while on hia march to take up a |Kwltittn 
between that ])Iaco and Chandiiniagoro. They hod 
posted thomsolves with four pieces of cannon amid 
tho buildings of tho last-named [)lace. From this 
cover they were soon dislodged, wlum they fled trt 
Chinsura, ahandoning their cannon, and (mrsued 
with some loss to the very barriers of tlie town. 

Tho following day decided the (piestion of stu'cess. 
Colonel Eordo having been ajiprized of the approach 
of the troops lauded from the Dutch shijw, and of tlitn'r 
having been joined by part of tho garrison of Chin- 
sura,‘ marched with two fiold-i)ieccs, and met them 
on a plain, where an action ensued. The forco of 
tho Dutch consisted of eight hundred Kurojieans 
and seven liundrcd Malays, besides some troops f»f 
the country. Tliey were commanded ])y Cohmel 
Roussel, a Erenchman. Tho Euro])ean forco of tho 
English fell considerably short of four hundred ; In 
addition, they had about eight hundred sepoys, f 

* So stated by Clive, First Ileport, page 157. 
t Clive, in bis Evidence before tiie Parliamentary Coromittw, 
1772, states the numbers to have been three hundred Kunipeftn», 
eight hundred sepoys, and about one hundred and fifty of the 
Nabob's cavalry, but these were of no use except in puranit. 
In a narrative drawn up by Clive aouii after tho action, ftad 
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Tho action lias been justly dcacribod as short, chap. 
bloody, and dcsciBivo.”* Its dumtion was loss than 
half an hour, arid the Dutcli wt>ro entirely routed, 
leaving dead on tho field about a hundred and twenty 
hhiropcnins and two Inindrod Malaya. About a 
hundred and fifty were wounded ; three hundred 
hhipopeana, ineliiding (adontd Roussel and fourteen 
oflie(‘rs and two Inmdred Malays, wero made prhfon- 
era. The loss of the Kngliali was iiu’on8ideral>lo.f 

Colonel Forde reported his success, and ruquoatod 
further orders. Had ho lieen diroidod to raaroh 
against Chinaura, it must have yielded on a suin- 
mona; hut tliis step waa in-evented hy an Immhle 
ajt]dieation from tlic Dutcli for a restoration of the 

printed in Hir John Matcolin’K memoirs of liim, tho nurabor 
of Europeans is represented to have amounted to throe hundred 
and seventy, but some of them are stated to liavo been volun- 
teers. 

* Narrative a1)ovc referred to. 

i Sir Jolm Maleolm relates an anecdote, and he says, on good 
authority, whieli illustrates tlie calmness of Clive under eircum- 
sUinces which might have exeuwd some degree, of excitement, not 
less than his habit of proinjit decision. On the apiironch of the 
Dutch force. Colonel Fordo, desirous of being unned with ade- 
(plate nutliority for treating lus enemies a people with whom tlic 
FiTiglish were ostensibly at peswe, wrote a note to Clive, saying 
that if lui had the order of council lie eould uttiiek the Dutch with 
a fair prosjieet of destroying them. Clive was playing at cards 
when he received the communication, and without (juitting the 
tehle, he wrote the following answer with a pencil ; 

*' Dtmr Forde, 

*• Fight them immediately; I will send you the order of council 
to-morrow,” 

'I'hc iUHtruetion was followed, and with what success bus liueu 
shewn in the text. 
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CHAF, VI, relations of peace. A treaty was eoncluiliHl. by 
whicb they disavowed the acta of tlioir naval com- 
mander, acknowledged themaelvca tlm aggrcKsnrw, 
and agi'eed to reimburse the English East-1 ndia 
Company the amount of damagt^ which they had 
sustained, and tho charge of tlie war. On this 
arrangement the ships of tho Dutch were delivercHl 
up to them. 

'I’hreo days after tin* battle, tho Dutch {oantC4d by 
the encampment of Afeonm, son of Mtau* •falflor, 
with s(‘.vc'ral thousand horse witliin a short distniico 
of Clunsura, that thcro wjis tiiioth(*r jtarfv bosidoN 
tho English with whom they had an account to 
settle. They had been defeated, and this vtMidorotl 
it in the eyes of the Nabob higlily iiuixpediont to 
maintain witli (hem tho appearance of friendship. 
The ton’or of tlio Dutch was oxtreiiu', and they 
implored tho jjrotoction of Clive, entreating him, in 
tho most earnest as well as tho most abject tj'rniK, 
to stand hetwocu them and the tlireatened infliction 
of Mahometan vcjngoauce. Uc! consented to give 
them tlio hcuofit of his good offices, and jiroceeded 
immediatedy to a situation near Clunsura, in ordt‘r to 
chock with more certainty than could bo ensured at a 
distance the conduct of Mcenm, of w'hoso cruol and 
caprieions temper some sudden and violcmt outbreak 
might not unreasonably be expected. I Ic'puties from 
theDutcli government were subsequently admitted to 
audieneo by Mecnin, and after .some altercation the 
basis of a trcaity was agreed upon. Tim terms wore, 
that tho Nabob sliould proleel them in their trade 
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and privi leges, ou condition that they should never chap. 
meditate war, introduce or enlist troops, or raise 
fortiflcatioiiH without hi.s consent — that they should 
never keep more than one hundred and twenty-five 
European soldiera in tho country for the service of 
tlnnr si'vc'ral factories, (Ihinsura, Cosainibajsar, and 
Patna, and that tlu'y should forthwith send away 
tlu'ir ships and remaining troops. A hroaoh of any 
f>f tlu'se conditions wiis to ho punished by entire and 
utter expulsion from the territories of Moor Jafiier. 

Tho treaty being e,oncla<lcd, and tho Nabol) satisfiod 
for tho trou])lc and expensti of the march of his 
troops, the Dutch W(>re d(div('n'(l from tho appre- 
hension cauHc.Ml by their vicinity.* 

The restoration of peac(5 on the coast was to bo 
followed l)y the recurreneo of hostilities in tho inte- 
rior. Pofore the arrangement of afiairs with tho 
Dutch was completed, it was ascertained that tho 
Khaxada was again preparing to enter the proviuoo 
of Pfthar, sn})porte<l by several powerful zemindars; 
and that tho foujdar of Punieah had taken tho field 
on tho eastcu’u haidc of the Gauges, about half-way 
Indween Patna and Moorshedahad, with the inten- 
tion, as it was believed, of joining the invader.f 

* The details of the dispute with tlie Dutch are drawn princi- 
psdly from the evidence of Clive before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and a narrative (previously mentioned) found among 
Clive’s papera by Sir John Malcolm, and by him published. 

t This person had, during the previous campaign against the 
Sliuzada, been destmed hy Meerun for assassination. To effect 
his puqiose, Meerun invited him to aix interview which the 
foujdar promised to give him j hut " lie was a prudent man,” 
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CHAP. Yi. Immediately after tlio coHclwwon f>f the treaty with 
' the Dutcli, Colonel Calliautl arrived fotm Madnitj, 
anti ho was forthwith dispatched with aewwideralde 
foreo to Moorshedahad, whore in a few days he aa« 
joined by Clivo and Cohtnel h'orde, lUith tlte^c* 
distinguiKhed cominandem were about to tpiit Indiiu 
Chvo introduced Colonel Calliaud to the Nabob, juid 
recommended him to his ennfideuco ; but it has taam 
justly Haul tluiL “confidence is a phuit of slow 
growth,” and Moor .laffier regarded tlu5 a|i}iroaebtng 
departure, of Clivo with much alarm. He dbliked 
tho control which Chvo had exerciKed ovit liiiti, bid 
he folt tho want of his fortilo and aelivc* nilml to 
guide him througli his difficulties. These were 
uoitlior few nor slight. Invasion threatened him 
from without, while within, an exhausted treasury, 
a discemtentod soldiery, and an oppressed people, 
aflbi'ded abundant grounds for apprtdieusion. In 
addition to tho anxiety generated by these sources 
of annoyance,!, Meor Juflier was subjected to con- 
stant fear of tho consequences wiiich might arise 
from tlio waywai'd and extravagant conduct of his 
son Mcorun. More especially did he dread tliat, in 
conformity Avitli tho many prccodonls which Oriental 

says the native historian, Gholaum Hoasoin (who seems to think 
die adoption of measures to guard against assahsination an extra- 
ordinaty display of prudence), and instead of proceeding ut onec 
to meet Meorun, he dispatched a mexsage to (-’live, reprefieiitiiig 
his fears and soliciting protection. Clive as.sured Iiiin of safety, 
and obtained for him ])ennission to decline the interview Hought 
by Mecrun, whieli the funjdar was still iinwiliiiig to riskiwtwilb- 
standing Clive’s guarantee. 
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history affords, the jtIiioo might take soxno moasuros chap, vi. 
to quickon tho natural course of tho succossioii to the ^ 
throne. Tho ])i’itl(‘ of Mc'ov .lallior had sonu'times re- 
volted at tho intorforeneo of (lliv(', and eirentuHtanecs 
had occasionally led him to cherish tho thought of 
emaiicipatiog himself from his control ; but wlu'u 
dilliculty arose, lu' hdt liimself iucomjitdcuit to moot 
it. Tho Storm never failed 'to revive that depond- 
eiUH' which the cahii had dissipated. Weak, timid, 
imloleiit, and indecisive, Moor Jaflicr looked to a 
stronger mind than his own for counsel, and the lo.ss 
of Clive was felt by him as the removal of tho main- 
stay of Ilia throne and safety. 

It was not hy tho Nabob only that Clive’s dejiar- 
ture was regarded with aiqirelumsion : many of tho 
Company’s servants augured ill of tho results. The 
Nabob was surrouudod by persons inimical to tbo 
interests of tho English, and the influence of their 
counsel, it was feared, might shako to its founda- 
tions the fabric which the genius of Clivo had raised. 

'riiese views were pressed xqrnn him with much 
earnestness, hut his determination was taken. Ho 
was dissatisfic'd with the conduct of tho Court of Di- 
rectors, and tho state of hi.s health had long dictated 
retirmnemt. After passing a few days at Moorshe- 
dahad, Clive rctui-ncd to Calcutta, whence, in tho 
month of F ohruary, ho departed for England. Tho a. d. ueo. 
mode of supplying the vacancy thus occasioned had 
been the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A. detail of these is unncicossary, and 
would lie uninteresting. It will he sufficient to 
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CHAP. vr. state, that the continuance or almntlomnent af (he 
rotation system formed one point of djsjnitcM and 
when that was disposed of by n resolution of ili<» 
Court of I’ropriotors, enforcing a return to the 
former practice under which the pmsidentiril nnlbo- 
rity was iiitinisted to a single ])or«(»n, a frtwh wmts'Ht 
arose on the choieti of an indivitlual for tho office. 
An ordc'i* of sueecssion was linally mrlwl, under 
which Mr. Ilolwoll* w'as the iiftli on the list; but by 
the death or departure of lJm.se aJjove him, he had 
attained the first place Avhen (8iv'e left India, and 
consequently succeeded to the ofiice whieli ('H\eV 
withdrawal ■vacated. 

A.D. 1760. Colonel Calliaud had, on tho lHtii.Tanuary,niare]ied 
from Moorsiiedabail for Patna, accompanied by Mee- 
run, with an anny which wjis in jmint of numbem for- 
midable. The advauei! of the force u'ns dcdiiyed by 
tho necessity of ])revi(msly appeasing the Nabob of 
Purneah, in order that an enemy might not be left in 
the rear. This Ixiiug, to a’[)))oarance, idrected, through 
the mediation of tlio hlnglisli comnuuider, the march 
of the army was resumed. Tho prince against whom 
it was advancing was the same who has already bt^en 
mentioned as the Sbaxada, but ho now claimed a 

* He was at Calcutta when the place was attacked by Booraj- 
oo-Dowlali ; and by the flight of the governor and most of the 
senior servants, he then succeeded to the chief niilliurity. He 
was among those confined in the Black Hole, and was one of the 
few who survived the confinement. lie wrote a jiamitivc of the 
sufFerlngs endured by himself and Iu'.m etmipauiotia, which h» 
been referred to among other authorities in the aceount efl that 
transaction. 
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highor character. His father had experienced the chap, vl 
fate which rank and jiower so often have brought 
upon their possessors — ^the captivity in which ho 
had long been hold had boon torniinatod by his 
mtirdor. Intel ligonco of this event reached tlie, 
kSlur/.adn soon jdh'r lu* ontorod Boliar, aiul ho there- 
fore {wsuinod the title of IhtijK'ror. 

Tlui governor of BoIiar, Ihini Narraiii, was in com- 
mand ol* a considerablo force, and ho had further the 
aid of a Imtfcalion of JingJisli sepoys and a few Euro- 
poans which liad boon left at Patna. On the ap- 
proacli of the invading army he marched out of the 
city and encamped nmh'r its walls, Oolonel Calli- 
aud wjis most anxious that an ('Ugagemont should ho 
avoided until ho awived, and he wrote roj)eated]y to 
the governor, warning him not to come to Jiction. 
liam Narraiu was a good financier, and his arithme- 
tical ahilily liad caused his elevation; but ho was a 
very iridiHeront soldier, though his vanity loci him to 
entertain a diderent belief. Anxious to aiducve un- 
divided glory, he disregarded the injunctions of Co- 
lontd Calliaud, engaged the onemy, and was totally 
defeated. The efforts of the English troops enabled 
him, with some difficulty, to retreat into Patna, On 
learning what had happened, Colonel Calliaud ad- 
vanced with the greatest expedition, and on tho 22nd 
Febimary a battle ensued, in w'hich the English and a. ». I 760 . 
their ally obtained a comploto victory over the 
Emperor. Tho ardent spirit of Colonel Calliaud 
suggested that tho trium})h should he followed by 
[mrsuit, ami he entreated Meerun to give him tlie 
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assistance© of a small body of mvaltj for tliin |air- 
^ 010 — but Meerun refilled, and without tho aid 
solicited by Cokmol Calliaiid no jnirsniit nmid take 
place. On th© 2ud March it kK«mo known that 
tho Emperor was in full march for Ikmgal *, Colonel 
Calliaiul followed, and on tho 7th wiw wltliin tc*n 
miles of him. Tho Emperor then divergwh to ttntor 
Iloiigal by anodicr route, which lay Rcro« motm“ 
tains which no anuy had lad'ore tmvorKod. itif 
force consisted chiofly of cav.-ilry ami nrw uneneum- 
bored by baggage — ho also had (he advantage of a 
day’s march in advance of Colonel Calliaml—biu 
notwithstanding these circumstances, (Ik* latter mu’- 
ccoded in following him at no great distance, ( )n tin* 
4tli A])ril ho joined Meer Jaffier who wg^ in the field, 
and on the 0th projiosed to attack the (nu'tny in tho 
night if the Nabob would furnish a body t»f cavalry, 
lie met with the same success whieli hfwl attended 
his application for similar a.ssiHtaiice from tin* Nabob's 
son — tho cavah-y were refused. On the following 
day Colonel Calliaud came up witli tin* r(*ar of the 
Emj)oror’s army, a river only interposing befcwofuj 
them. Ho then renewed his recpieat to t|ie Nalmb to 
march a body of cavalry to employ tho enemy till til© 
British infantry could be brought up. Tho request 
was disregarded, and tho enemy thus gaiuc*d an o])- 
poiTimity of mai'ching away luiinole.sted. 'riu* Em- 
peror returned to Patna, and having been joined by 
Law, w'ith the remnant of the French force which fol- 
lowed that leader, made two assaults iqsui the city. 
He was preparing for a third when he was compelled 
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to iTifclidraw by tho arriYal of Captain Knox with a chap. ti. 
4«5tachmoiit sent by Colonel Calliaucl to tho relief of 
the place. The next task which domaiuled tho 
attention of tho English connnatider was to resist 
tho l^oujdar of Pnrnonh, who, not satisfied that ho 
was safe in trusting Mecw .Taffior, was again in anus 
for the piupose of joining the Eniporoi’. Captain 
Knt)x left Patna to stop his inogross. Ho was 
aecoiupanicd by tho llajah Shittabroy, a gallant 
native chief, with a few followers. Tho rest of tho 
troops in Patna wore either occupied in settling im- 
portant questions relating to arrears of pay, or indis- 
posed to engage) in a project which they heliovcd 
hopeless. Ono of the principal jemadars endea- 
voured to deter Shittahroy from accompanying Cap- 
tain Knox, representing tho folly of meeting such 
a force as that of tho Eoiijdar with a mere handful 
of men, iutimatiiig his suspicion that the defeat 
of tho troops of Ham Narrain wDuld not give their 
master much concern, as thorehy ho would save 
pajmaont of the arrears which w'ero due to them, 
hut adding, that the officors had resolved not to 
risk their lives by joining the rash and infatuated 
English.* These sinister anticipations of defeat 
wore not realized. Captain Knox was attacked 
by tbo Foujdar, but the latter was defeated, and 
fled with the loss of the greater part of his bag- 
gage and arfcilleiy. A few days brought the armies 
of Colonel Calliaud and of Meerun to Patna. 

Those pumued tho flying Foujdar, and having over- 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 3!)G. 
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CHAP. VI. talcoa a sMrmisli took place, after wliiek the 
Foojdar contiaued his retreat, having Immed ail tiie 
heavy baggage aad military stores that rtnaained t<» 
him. Hero again the obstinacy of Bloonni nni- 
derod success imperfect. Colonel Galliaml bad no 
cavaby, and Mecruii, wlio tbrougbout the wlieii 
bad kept in tbo rear, would not spare a single 
borseiuaa for the pursuit. But tbo follie* and 
crimes of this wretebod prince wore approaching 
A. 0.1700. au awful close. On the night of the 2 nd of July 
was a heavy storm. Tbo Lent of Mi'crun, contain- 
ing himself, a story-teller to amuse bis leisure, and 
a servant employed in patting liis feet, was struck 
with lightning, and all witliin it perished.*' The 

* Meorun appears to have possessed somewhat more of cneixy 
than his fatlier Mcer Jaffier, but tliis quality was prindfatlly 
manifested in the perpetration of deeds of bhwd. The oative 
historian, Gholaum I-Iossoin, is very sevoro on his racmoiy. 
After attributing to him two acts of aasassination, he wiya " he 
killed several women of his harem with his own hand, and would 
boast of the act, saying, ‘ this was tlie true mode of clem'ng up 
doubts and easing the mind of jealousies.' With tlm savage 
ferocity he procured the death of Ameona Begum and Oooeecty 
Begum, daughters of Mahabat Jung (Alivordi Kliim), whom he 
caused to be drowned ; and among his papers was found a list of 
many persona whom he had resolved to out off at the conclusioR 
of the campaign, determined, os he said, to rid himself of tlw dis- 
loyal and sit down in repose with Ms friends." The Imtorian adds, 

" But the Almighty, who is protector of the universe, would not 
permit such barbarity. When he beholds a pcojdo immersed in 
wickedness, lie commits the guidance of power over them to a 
tyrant that^ he may punish their offences; but he lets not that 
tyrant remain for ever over Ms servants. TJic government of the 
oppressive has no permanency ; for the scriiiturc truly says, ‘ do- 
minion may continue even with infidelity, but cannot with cruelty. 
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death of tlio general is always in the East the signal chap. 
for tli0 dispersion of liis army. To prevent tins mis- 

If, indeed, after necessary severity the cruel become just, he may 
esfcabluh their power ; or eke. remedying: evil by evil, ho sends 
one maim cruel limn themselves to overtlirow their pros]ierity,’ ” 

Among otlmr acts of like nature, Mccrun, soon after the acces- 
sioii of his father to t.lu! miismul, took ndvonlagc of the disUir- 
hances which succeeded that event to spread reports of a conspi- 
racy In favour of an infant, stated by aorac authoritlos to have 
been the brother of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, by otbers, with greater 
appcarouco of prohahility, the nephew of that prince. The way 
being thus prepared, a baud of ruffians was dispatched to tlic 
place where the hapless child was lodged with the widow and 
daughter of Aliverdi Khim, the latter being Goosecty Begum 
above-mentioned. It was reported that all three were assassi- 
nated j but in this instance Meerun — for the report was spread 
by himself — laid claim to the guilt of more bloodshed than had 
aotuolly been committed, llio child w-ns murdered, but the 
women were for the time spared and sent off to Dacca. Meenm, 
however, seems to have been greedy of the fame of extended mur- 
der, and to have guarded his reputation in this respect os jealously 
08 men in general would protect tlieir claim to innocence. Being 
reproached by Scrafton, the British resident, with the murder of 
one of tlic women, he did not repel the charge by alleging, as he 
truly might, that she was alive, but answered in the tone of one 
irritated by an attempt to control his just and reasonable liberty 
of action, “ Wliat, shall not I kill an old woman who goes aliout 
in her dooly (litter) to stir up the jemadars against my fatlier ? " 

Ormc vol, ii, page 272. To tliis unhappy prince tlio broadest 
and plainest distinctions between right and wrong appear to have 
been imperceptible. He was eitiier originally destitute of the 
power of judging between tliera, or he bad lost it by a long 
course of self-indulgence and self-delusion. 

Mr. Vansittart closes a long list of persons out OS' by assassi- 
nation during the reign of Meer Jaffier with the names of Goosecty 
Begum, Amcena Begum, MuradaDowla, an adopted son of Shah- 
amut Jung, nephew of Aliverdi Khim, Lestfin Nissa Begum, the 
widow of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and her infant clangliter, after which 
the narrator continues thus : — " Tlic five unhappy sufferers mcri- 

2(:2 
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OHAF, VI. fortune, and to avert the confusion and idimdcr ity 
— which it would inevitably be attenflcih it vas n'wdv- 
ed to conceal from the anny, if ponsilde, the fitet t»f 
Moorun’s death. A few of the most trmtw orth}' and 
influential of the oflicers were cntruHtiHl with the 
secret, and through their asKiKtanco tlie army wtw 
kept together during its march back to Ihttaa, K?turn 
thither being rendered necessar)' hy the approach of 
the rainy season, not less tlmn by tin* fatal accident 
which luid left the troops of t])e Nahoh without a 
loader. The di8a})pcarance of Aloerun was ascrihetl 
to illness, and during seven flays, whicli the march 
to Patna occupied, the real cause was imkmiwn, ex- 
cept hy the few to whom it had been imjtarttai in 
confidence. When the knowdodge of the jjrince'H 
death became general, the troops took advantage 

tioned last perished all in one night fit Dnccn, tibmit the wwiith of 
June, 1700, where tlioy had been detained prisoners since the fie- 
cession of dafiier Ali Kiian to Uic government. A iiurwaniuih 
[order] was sent to Jeasarut Khan, the nail) [dejnity] of Dnccn, to 
put to death all the survivors of the families of tlic Nalwbn, All- 
verdi Khan, Sluiliamut .Tung [his nephew and son-in-law], and 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlolr; hut upon his declining to obey so cruel on 
order, tlio inessengor, who had private instructions to exmilc 
this tragedy in case of the other’s refusal, took them from the 
place of their confinement, carried them out at midnight upon the 
river, and massacred fuid drowned them, with about seventy women 
of inferior note and attendants." 'I’his account is incorrect and 
exaggerated, Gooscety Begum and Amoena Begum were brought 
from Moorshedabad to Dacca some time after MeerJaffier’s acces- 
sion ,• and further it was officially stated hy the Govennnent of 
Bengal (Letter to Court of Directors, let October, 1 7m), that of 
the five princijml victims named above, ouly two had perished, the 
rest had been kejjt in confinement, and were suhscfiueatly set ftt 
liberty. 
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of the consteiTiation excited by it, and became chaf. yi. 
clamorous for tlic'ir arroara of pay. They surroundod 
the palace and iwaailed Ibo officers of the ti-easury, 

— rovikal tha Nabob in the most gross 

and opprolmouH, ami evt'u threatened him with death 
if their demands were' not complied with. The storm 
raged throiighont two (Uivh, wlnm iteacc' was restored 
tlirongh tlu' interjtosition of Meer Ccwsini, the son- 
in-law of Meer .laflier. The Nabob gave a promise 
of full pa3nnent at a specilied time, and Moor Cos- 
sim. became security for its i)orformance. Moor 
Cossim contributed still more droclually to calm tlio 
oxeited fcolingH of the mutinous troops, and put an 
end to tho violence in which tliey found expression 
hy producing from his own treasury throe lacs ol’ 
rupees, the distril)uUon of which had tlio offiect of 
inducing tho di8C5ontouted soldiers to retire. 

It was about this time that Mr. Vansittart arrived 
from Madnts to assume the office* of Govcnaior of* Fort 
William in place of M r. I lolwoll, by whom it had been 
held 8inc(! tin* departure of Cliv(n As tho aj)pojnt- 
mont of Mr. Vansittart interfered with tho pretensions 
of tho senior servants in Bengal, lie coidd scarcely 
liope to enjoy his elevation without annoyance. lie 
soon found that tho disappointment of his colleagues 
was not tho only cause of disquiet which awaited 
him. Tl)o man who had been placed on the throne 
of Bengal by tho aions of tho British Government 
was siu’roimdod by encmiies, .secret and avowed — 
his pecnniaiy diffieidties Avero great and incw'asing 
■ — his fidelity had long ])eeu more tluui (pTestion- 
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ciup. VI. able, and the death of his son Meeran had now 
opened a new fountain of discord in a contrftvertcri 
succession. That event, too, had added to the prt'- 
vioua incapacity of Moor Jafficr for gfjvemtneni. 
The blow falling on a man habitually indtdenfc and 
unstable, soraowhat advanced in years, and 
vntc'd hy a life of indulgence, producal iuch a de- 
gree of dejection as seemed to unfit him altofo- 
ther for the exercise of any function requiring th« 
slightest degi'oe of mental exertion, Clive, whoso 
vigorous mind had formerly held in cfqitivily the 
weaker intellect of Meer Jaffier, was away ; and at 
the time when the luler of llcngal most wanted a 
monitor and guide, there was no man on the spot 
possessing srrfficiout influence to assume tin; cha- 
racter with oflbct. This was not all. The new 
governor took possession of a treasury so exlmtistocl 
that the trading investments of the Company were 
obliged to bo suspended, and it wtis with difliculty 
that the current expenses of the settlinnont were 
pi’ovidcd for. The monthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment of the Company’s troops while in the field 
in the service of the Nabob was, like all similar 
engagements of that prince, considerably in arroar, 
and had it been paid with regularity it would have 
been insufficient for the expenses which it w'as in- 
tended to defray. Certain countries ha<l been as- 
signed for a stipulated time to the Ihiglish, to 
afford them the moans of recovering the losses sus- 
tained on the capture of Culeiittu. The time of 
assignment bad expired, hut a considerable balance 
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sfclH remained duo. TLo Nabob domanded the resti- chap. vi. 
tufciou of tho lands, and offered os soenrity for the 
outstanding amount soino jeAvtd.s. Tbeso could only 
be made available as a re.sourco in ]iecuniary diffi- 
culty by sate or mortgage, and tho eircuinatancos 
under which they wi'reto be bold by tho llritish Go- 
vernment wcHthl, for a time at least, forbid rocourse 
to sneh means of conversion. No remittances were 
nuule from Muropo for the pur^ioses of the Company, 
an implicit rolianco being placed on the vast wealth 
believed to have boon acquired by tho recent changes 
in Bengal, and tho government of Calcutta wore 
expected to provide not only for their own necessi- 
ties, but also for the wants of Madras and Bom- 
bay. At the fonner presidency an army was in 
tho field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if succoKsful, would destroy the last remnant of 
French dominion in India. This army could not 
bo maintained but at a heavy expense; and the 
cost of defending tho British interests throughout 
India had boon improvidcntly east upon tho re- 
sources of a single settlement. * Such was the 

* The expenses incurred by tlio altered position of the Com- 
psmy, and the inadequacy of the resources obtained by the treaty 
witli Mecr .TafSer to meet them, are thus noticed by Mr. Van- 
sittart. ‘'The idea of provision for the future seems to have 
been lost, in the apparent immensity of the sum stipulated for 
compensation of the Company’s losses at the capture of Cal- 
cutta. The expenses of Bengal and the coast, the sums for 
carrying on the Company’s trade at both places, and a provision 
likewise for the China trade, all was to be paid out of this fund, 
ut first thought inexhaustible, but in less than two years it was 
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CHAP, VI. financial position of the goTemmont of Calcntta, 
and it was the parent of tho policj which that go- 

found necessary to take up money ut ink-rcit. aWimiph large 
sums Imd been received besides for bilk upon the Court of Di- 
roctors. 

" To state this account right, tho sum for oompens&tlon should 
bo set against the jiast losses of the Company, and in trullt It 
will not more than repair them. If wo examine further the am- 
sequences of this event, we shall find that, from a eomtaerdol 
body founded upon a system of economy, wo are become from 
this moment a military and political body j we have eulered into 
connections with tlic country Government j wo Imvc begun a for- 
tification upon an extensive plan, to render our influena) and 
command permanent «md secure against all acckimils j wc have 
talccn upon us the defence of the provinces, and our expenses 
will be daily increasing by an augmentation of sepoys and other 
country forces, by larger demands of troops from England, with 
constant supplies of artillery and military stores proportionate 
to our present engagements and views, and lastly, by tlio pur- 
chase of materials and pay of workmen for carrying on the new 
fort. 

" To answer allwhich, it is stipulated in tlic treaty, that when- 
ever the Nabob demands the assistance of tho English, ho wiU he 
at the charge of the maintenance of tho troops ; whicli charge 
it was afterwards agreed should bo computed at tho rate of one 
lac of rupees per month, to he paid by tho Nabob during the time 
tlie army should bo actually in the field. This would barely pay 
the immediate field expenses of tlie army j it did not at all take 
in the increase of the military establisliment in general, which 
heavy expense, when the troops were in garrison, fell entWy 
upon the Company ; nor was any provision mode for tlie eaten* 
sive fortifications, and the vast charge of military stores botli at 
home and abroad. 

“ Any stock which is to suffer continual drafts must soon bo ex- 
hausted, if not kept supplied by some adequate source of annual 
revenue, l^e lands round Calcutta, ceded by the ninth articles of 
the treaty, yielded only five or six lacs per aisiium net income to 
the Compimy, a sum of no consideration upon our present en- 
larged system ; and of course wc shall sec in the iuiddle of the 
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vommont pursitod. Meor Cossim, the son-in-law of chap. vi. 
Mem' Jaffior, aspired to succeed to the throne. Tho ^ 
money winch ho had advanced to allay tho claim of 
tho mutinous anny had heen furnished m)on tho 
condition that ho should stand in the place of Meo- 
nm. Moor .liiHi('r had indeed two other sons, and 
tlu! dect'iiHed ]iriiic(' had h'ft one, hut none of them 
were of an ap;e to maintain their claim to tho suc- 
ci'HHion. That of Moenm’s son was weakened, if 
not destroyed, by tho death of his father prior to 
attaining tho throne*; and all the three, it has heou 

year 17 QQ tho Company’s affairs in all parts distressed to tho last 
degree for want of money.” — Narrative, pp. 21 to 24. 

* The doctrine of representation, ns it is termed, is not ad- 
mitted by the orthodox interjnetors of Mahomedan law. This 
appears from tho followitig passage from Sir William Macnagh- 
ten’s " Principles and Preoedents of Mahomedan Law i” 

" Tlic only rule which boors on the face of it any appearance 
of hardship is that by wliieh the right of representation is talcen. 
away, and which declares that a son, whose father is dead, shall 
not inherit the estate of his grandfather together wdth his uncles. 

It certainly seems to’ho a Innsh rule, and is at variance with the 
English, the Homan, and the Hindoo laws. Tire Moohurarau- 
dan doctors assign as a reason for denying tho right of represen- 
tation, that a person has not even an inchoate right to tlie pro- 
perty of his ancestor until the death of such ancestor ; and that, 
consequently, tlicre can be no claim through a deceased person, 
in whom no right could by possibility have been vested.” — ^Preli- 
minary Kemarks, pages 8, 9. 

In another part of the same work the principle is thus stated : 

*' The son of a person deceased shall not represent such person, 
if he died before hia father. He shall not stand in the same place 
os the deceased would have done, had ho been living ; but shall 
he excluded from the inheritance, if he have a paternal uncle. 

For instance. A, B, and C are grandfather, father, and son ; the 
fallicr, B, dies in the lifetime of the grandfather, A ; in this case 
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CHAP, Tt. alleged, laboured under tbe diaqiialificatfon of ilkj- 
gitlmaoy. Ciroumstanoos thus eonspired to fiivour 
the protonsions of Moer CoBsiin, who was, ttiori*ov«', 
BO fortunate as to obtain the support of the British 
GoYcmraent. Tho way liad boon r)p«}no({ for the 
recognition of his claims before tho arriwl of Mr. 
Vansittart. Mr. Ilolwoll bad for somo time boon 
bent upon cifocting a change in tho government of 
Bengal, iris plans were coniniunicatod to Mr. Vaix- 
sittart almost as soon as ho arrive<l ; and all of pmise 
or of blame that belongs to the latter, in rc'Kjiect of 
the transactions that followed, rests u])on liin having 
adopted and carried out the plans of his predecessor. 
He who had laid tlio snare was judged the most 

the son, C, shall not tal<ey«re representalionh, but the estate will 
go to the other sons of A.” — Principles of Inheritance, General 
Rules, Chap. I. Sec. I. 

The following case occurs in the " Precedents of Inlicritancc t’* 
" Q. A woman has two sons, one of tliora ilics in the lifetime of 
his mother, leaving a daughter; after the woman's cleatli that 
daughter lays claim to tho property left by her, in right of her 
fatlier. Will her claim be good against the brother of her 
deceased father : that is to say her uncle ? 

" R, The daughter can have no claim against her uncle, because 
her father died in the lifetime of his mother, who has another son 
living, by whom the daughter is excluded. She can, thew&fo, 
have no claim of inheritance to the property of her grandmother." 
—Chap. I. Cose IX. 

The Schias or Imameeya sect adopt a different view j hut, as 
Sir William Macnaghten observes, their code " has lutherto had 
no weight in India, and even at Luclmow, the seat of heterodox 
majesty itself, the tenets of the Soonees ore adhered to." In a case 
of recent occurrence, the succession to the throne of Oude was 
determined according to the oi-thodox code, which rejects tibe 
doctrine of representation. 
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proper person to manage tho process by which the chap. 
prey was to bo iiivoiglcrl within it. Mr. Holwoll, 
notwithstanding ho had ceased to bo governor, 
oontinned to con'eflj)ond with Moor Cossini. Tlie 
latter, itidced, occasionally addressed letters to Mr. 
Vansittart; hut the more froo and confidential reve- 
lation of his desires and hopes was reserved for Mr. 
Ihdwell. A snllicieut understanding having thus 
been establiBlied, it was judged proper that a closer 
communication should take idace, Tho pomnission 
of Moor Jaflier for Meer Cossim to visit Calcutta 
was obtained, under tho pretence of its being neces- 
sary for arranging a plan for the next campaign 
against tho Emperor, and for efleeting a settlement 
of certain accounts. Here, again, Mr. Ilolwcll was 
tho princij)al actor. At the express desire of Meer 
Cossim, that gentleman was deputed to confer with 
him ; and tho aspiring candidate for tho throne of 
Meer Jafflor opened his views with a degree of can- 
dour which somewhat startled his English friend.* 

That ho should seek to possess liimsolf of all tho 
suhstantial power of tho sovereign was expected — 
that ho should oven claim to enjoy the title was not 
improhable — but Meer Cossim, it appeared, looked 
to securing his seat on the throne hy tho death of 
him who then occupied it ; and though tho British 
negotiator does not appeal' to have been a very 
scrapulous person, he was not prepared to concur in 
a premeditated assassination. His delicacy asto- 
nished and disconcerted Meer Cossim, Avho expressed 


* HolwcU’s Imlia Tiacts, pp. 90, 91. 
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CHAT. VL Ms foar that Mt. Holwell was not so mtioh hi« fiitnjf! 
as ho had supposed. But this trifling mii^lmp wn^ 
not suflorod to intcrrapt the progrws of the 
tiation, Meer Cossim Imd little ho|>e of aoliioviiig 
any pai’t of his ol>jact but by the awktfinoo of tho 
English; and, after somo dohuto, fcho basis of a 
treaty was agreed upon. Meer Cossim waa to he In*- 
vosted with the dowauuy, or control of the exehtcjuer 
— a most important power. Hcj was, further, to 
exorcise all tho oxocutivo authority; hut Moor Jof- 
fier was to continue iu posficsHioa of Uu* titlo of 
soYoreign : all afFaira of governniout were to )»► 
transacted in his name and under his seal, and a 
suitable revenue was to he allotted for Ida support. 
Such were tho arrangements aflecting tho acLiml 
and tho nominal sovereign. For Ids own govern- 
ment, Mr. Ilolwell stipulated for tho possession of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, na meatJH 
of defraying tho Company’s charges in maintaiiung 
the throne of Bengal. Tho terms were immediately 
coramunioatod to tho select committee, and hy 
them unanimously approved. A few days afterwards 
a formal treaty was signed by tho British authorities 
and Meer Cossim ; and tho arrangement being com- 
pleted, nothing remained hut to communicate it to 
the man whose power had been thus summarily 
transferred to one of his servants. Mr. IIoIwoII, 
who seems to have been in gi-oat favour with the 
governor, was requested to underbake this task, hub 
he assigned various reasons for declining it, tho 
most prominent, and jirohahly the most iuflucntral, 
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being that it would bavo placed liim in subordina- 
tion to Colonel Calliaud, 'with whom he was to be 
awociated. Tlie cojiclusion of the treaty with Moor 
Coflsim was the last oJIicial act of Mr. llohvoll. He 
immodiatcdy afterwards resigned the service. 

On Mr. Ilolwell declining to bo a party in the 
mission to Meser Jainer, tho governor resolved to 
utuhwtaho it liiiUHolf. It was anticipated that 
Moor JalRov would ho slow in assenting to a 
Hchomo by which iio was virtually dothronod ; and 
that no means of porsiuision might ho wanted, it 
was prudently arranged that Mr. Vansittart and 
his coadjutor should ho attended by a considerable 
militaiy force. On the 14th October tlio Engli.sh 
diplomatists arrived at Cossimbazar, and on tho 
following day the governor received a visit from tho 
Nabob. On both sides there was an appearance of 
friendly fooling. Mr. Vansittart expatiated on tho 
evils of Moor Jaffior’s govormnont, and the Nabob 
expressed himself willing to abide by any advice 
which tho English governor might offer Avitb a view 
to improvemont — certainly not anticipating the 
nature of the advice which he was soon to receive. 
Other interviews succeeded, and three notes were 
addressed by Mr. Vansittart to the Nabob, the last 
of which recommends the appointment of some 
capable person from among “ the Nabob’s children ” 
to retrieve the affairs of the state ; hut so far from 
containing any intimation of tho bargain which had 
boon made with Moor Cossim, it docs not even 
advert to that disiutoreHted and high-minded j)ersou 
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CHAP. VI. m being fit for the duty reqtiirod. The plot, lim?- 
‘ ever, gradually advanced to its devdopmonf. The 

unceasing roprosentations made to tin? Nalsob of tin* 
disorders of his govomment, and the continncd cnllH 
of tlio Britisli authorities for reform, at length ex- 
torted from him a confoKsion that age and grief iH" 
capacitated him for fttniggling alone with his rliffl- 
eulties. This furnished an f>pportimity for rectirring 
to the rocouimondation t(J semk assistanco from ht« 
relations. The Nabob theren]K>n mentioned sevoral, 
and among them him for whose name the British 
roprosontativea were anxiously listcuiing — hut their 
joy on hearing it pronounced was not Kuflertsl to 
overcome their discretion — instead of giving to 
Mcer Cossim tlio suspicious testimony of tludr praise, 
they asked the Nabob which of the jtersons whom 
ho had named was the most fit to assist him. Again 
the voice of the prince delighted Ins hearers. Mtw 
Cossim had some reputation for ability, and tlu^ 
Nabob without hesitation deelar(;d him to ho the 
fittest man to lend him aid. The English nt‘go- 
tiatora now thought that they might give t‘xprc!wlon 
to their wishes without imprudeneo ; they suggested 
that the man of the Nabob’s choice should he sent 
for. The satisfactory i)rogro8s wliich the negotiation 
had appeared to bo making was hero intemii)tcHl. 
The rapidity with wliich the English wished to pro- 
ceed was disagreeable to Mcer Jaffi(>r, u'ho had indeed 
no wish to proceed at all ; he for some time refused 
to comply, but yielding at last from weaidness 
rather than from any other caiiHe, he diTeatcd the 
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object of the Englisli by intimating before Meer Cos- chap. ti. 
gim’s arrival, that fatiguo rendered necessary bis own 
departure. Moer Cossim was scarcely more anxious 
for an interview than bis rival. Do came on 
the summons addressed to him, but bo v'as under 
an ajiprebension, possibly not ill-founded, tliat in- 
stead of trusting him with tbo mauageraeut of the 
state, tbo Nabob would take measures forgetting rid 
of biin. Tile following day passed without any com- 
numication with Meer Jaffier, and it was dotci'mined 
at night to resort to force to carry out tbo views of 
the English. The necessary preparations were made 
with groat secresy. Colonel Calliaud, with his troops, 
joined Meer Cossim without exedting alarm, and 
marched into the outer court of the palace without 
meeting interruption. There the colonel formed 
hi.s men, and before making any attempt against the 
gate of tbo inner court, which was shut, dispatched 
to the Nabob a letter which bad been prepared by 
the governor. The letter expressed some disap- 
pointment at the silence of the Nabob throngbout 
the day, denounced the advisers to whom ho had 
surrendered himself, and informed the prince that the 
English government had sent Colonel Calliaud with 
a military force “ to wait upon ” him. The duty of 
the colonel was explained to extend to the expul- 
sion of Meer Jaffier’s evil counsellors, and the Nabob 
wtw oxliorted to receive and support Hm — to look 
upon the governor as his sincere well-wisher, and 
to “remain satisfied.” But Meer Jaflfior was not 
satisfied. The letter threw him into a transport of 
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CHAP. VI, rage, aad he tkreatoiiGd that lie ■would nwisfc to the 
last and abide his fate. Colonel CalUaiul abstaiiu'il 
from hostility, leaving opportunity for time to work 
a chango in the Nabob’s mind. Ho was not dimp" 
pointed. After an interchange of messages occupying 
about two hours, Mcer .TatKer was content to slipulato 
only for tho proservation of Ida life and honour, ami 
an allowance suitable to his maintoimiiw. Tliwo 
being readily gi’antod, the deapouding princo came out 
to Colonel Calliaud, wlioso trooi)S took possession of 
all tho gates of tho palace. Mr. VaiiHittart huKiened 
to the spot as soon as apprized of tins r(‘siilt. On 
seeing him, Mcer Jaflicr, whose apjjrelunisions W(>r{* 
not yet altogether allayed, deraarule{l if his pomm 
were safe. Tho governor answered that not only 
was the person of tho Nabob safe, but his govern- 
ment also, if ho so pleased, adding that it had never 
boon intended to deprive him of it. The courtesy of 
the latter part of this answer is more ovidonfc than its 
voracity; Moor Jaflicr however was unmoved by it. 
Awai-e that Meor Cossim was to be jmt in imgsowion 
of all actual power, MoerJaffier attached little imjtort- 
anco to the honour of being called a sovereign. With 
far more spirit than might have been oxjiected, he 
declmed the name when stripped of tho authority of 
a prince, and asked permission to retire to Calcutta. 
He set out the same evening. Moer Cossim was seat- 
ed on the musnucl, and tho congratulations tendered 
him hy the English authorities were followed by 
those of the principal natives, ofibrod with all the 
sincerity which is commanded by success. By the 
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evening all was perfectly quiet, and a stranger might chap. vi. 
have entered Moor.slieda])ad without suspecting that 
the city had that day been the accuic of a revolution.* 

Meet CoHsini had fully exj)oetod that he was to 
purchase the dignity of Nahol) by a libt'ral donatioii 
to those who had lie1p(>d him to attain it. Tliis was 
quite in confonnity with Oriental precedent; and 
the cxanijde. of (hive and hia jiHsociatea in the pro- 
viouH transier of the govoniment of Bengal had, 
shown that Englishmen had no objection to folloAv 
it. On the night on which the article's were signed, 

Moer Cossim had tenderc'd to Mr. Vansittart a pa- 
per which, on examination, jiroved to he a note for 
tiro paynumt of tv'cnty hu’.s of nq)e('.s to the mcan- 
hers of the scdoct coimnittet'. But either that body 
hapjsenod to bo in the mood for indulging the feel- 
ing of disinterested patriotism, or the abruptness 
with which the offer had boon made gave it, in their 
eyes, an appearance of indelicacy. They, one and 
all, shrunk from the polluted ijapor, and desired 
their presidemt to inform the man whose grossnoss 
had shocked their moral feelings, that “ ho mistook 
their motives.” The obtusencss of Meor Cossim led 
him to repeat the offer, when, to save him from 
utter despair, Mr. Vansittart W£U) induced to pro- 
mise, on the part of himself and his coadjutors, that 
when the affairs of the countiy wore settled, and its 
finances flourishing, they would accept such marks 
of the prince’s friendship as he might bo pleased to 
bestow. The governor took this opportunity of so- 
* Vausittart’s Nwrative, vol. i. pp. 10.') to 15S. 

YOB. T. 2 I) 
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CHAP. VI. liciting a donation of fivo lacs of nipoes for tho C(mi- 
pany, which was promptly granted, and applic‘il by the 
English govornmenfc in aid of tho operations ngnhiKt 
Pondiehorry. The promise which tlu' pertinacity ctf 
Meor Cossiin had extorted from tho eoinmiltm* was 
faithfully kept ; and although it will he an anticipa- 
tion of tho couMo of events, it will ho mttro con- 
venient to state tho manner of its Mfilment hero 
tlian to rotinn to tho subject when, in the order of 
time, it would require to bo noticed. A few months 
after tho elevation of Meer Cos.sim, Mr. llolwcll 
consented to receive two lacs and seventy tlntusand 
rupees, Mr. Sumner two lacs and twenty-four (liou- 
sandiTipeos, Colonel Calliaud tw'o lacs, Mr. M'tJuiro 
one lac and oiglity thousand nipoos and five thou- 
sand gold inohurs.* Mr. Culling Smith, who waa 
secretary to the committco, had one lac and tlu'rty- 
four thousand rupees; and Major Yorko, wlio com- 
manded tho dctaclnnont immediately attendant on 
Meor Cossim, benefited to the like exfccmt. Mr. 
Vansittart, as was befitting his station, had the 
lai'gest share of Mccr Cossira’s bounty — fivo lacs 
of rupees wore apjiropriatcd to his ]>eraonal uso. 
Those payments were to bo dcfeiTod till tho Nabob’s 
finances were in a condition to bear them. When 
they became the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Sumner was questioned as to tho circumstances 
of tho country at the time when they were inado. 
His answer was, that “it was a matter ho su])po80d 
the Nabob a proper judge of;” — a reply indicating a 
* A moliur is equal to sixteen nuiecB. 
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inoat docoi'ouR rosjx'ot for tho riglits of a Rovc'T('ign chap. vi. 
prfnco, and a IaiKla1)l(' dosin' to avfdd atiy iiin)c'r- 
tiuont iuterforonec ia bis aflairs.* 

I’lio roador Iioiiijj; salislicd tliat the sch'ot ('(Hii- 
tiiitk'o did Uni work without rl^^val'd, it will now ho 
ju'Opor to roKUUio llio iiarmtivo at tlu' point wlu'i'o 
it was iuU'rrupl.od for tho jiurposo of illustratiug 
this fact. 

Tho fk'tlu'oHoiuout of Mo('r dailiot, and tlio olova- 
liou of Moor Cossiiu in his placo, Imd boon offootod 
with a do^voo of oaac which couhl scarcoly havo 
boon looked for. Hut tlio.sc* ))y whom tlio work 
had boon porformod won* not to oni<ty tho ph'usuro 
of pticeoHH without ullo}'. Tlu' ohauo;(' laid boon 
prepared and (‘llbotod wdoly by this soloct coni- 
niitti'o. In a uiattor svhori' soori'sy was cssonlial, 
it was not oxtraonliiuiiy that this should luwo been 
tlio case, and prooodout did not roquiro that tlio. 
opiuiou of tho I'utiro, oouucil as thou oou.stitutod 
should bo takou. Ihit tho.so mombors of tho coun- 
cil who woro not uioinbors of tho soloot couuuittea 
WISH', iiovortholoss, displeasod, and various inotivos 
probably combinod to give rise to their disiiloaHure. 

Mr. Vuusittart bad been brought froin Madras to 
take the child' jilace iu the govornuicut of Calcutta, 
to the prejudice of Mr. Aiuyatt, tho next in suc- 
eessioii to the chair, and to the dissati.sfactiou of 
all below bim. The governor complained that bo 
“bad some unhappy tempers to deal Avitb,” and 

* See Kviclcncc tif Coluucl Culliiiud cmd Mr. Himmer, iti First 
lluiHirl of HcU'ci t'omniiUt'C of tbii llonsu* of t'ommims, 177 ‘i, 

2 1 ) 2 
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citAP. VI. that “ there were mischievous jseople In the sc'ttle- 
ment who were busy in improving every eireunt- 
stance to inflame disputes.” Ho iillogoil fiirtl)c»r. ht 
explanation of the hostility which he eiiconntered, 
that some appointinonts wliieh ho had made htul 
given oilbneo.* There might be another wwon. 
When Mr. Vansittart relieved Moor Comtiro from 
the fear that his ])ro(lered libemllty would bet 
altogether declined, by jnoniising that at a ftitiw 
time the select committee ivoiild yield to his wish 
to bo generous, he made no sucli promise fui the 
part of the remaining meml)ers of tlu' council, fn 
the bargain vith Moor Jaflier, though the .select 
committee obtained the larger share of the j)rict‘ of 
that prince’s elevation, tlio other momhers of conn- 
cil were not forgotten. Mr. Vansittarl, indciotl, was 
not authorized to promiso any thing except for the 
members of the select comniittoe, and he might he 
withhold from referring to his ahsciit associates hy 
the fear of giving them oflence. J t is certain, how- 
ever, that they w'orc passed over, and the KUp{*rior 
fortune of their brethren of tho select commit too 
was noticed some inouth.y afterwards with consi- 
derable bitterness.! All these causes might contri- 

* Narrative, vol. i. pages 159— IGO. 

h In a letter to the Secret Committee of the East-Inclia Com- 
pany, dated 11th March, 1762, signed by several of tho maleoJl- 
tonts, the following is the paragraph relating to tlie clrarge. 
" After what has been set forth, we believe few will imagine that 
Meer .Taffier was deposed by reason either of a want of ability to 
rule, or of his bad principles. We would willingly, indeed, anp- 
pose that it proceeded rather from the want of a true knowledge 
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but© to miso or to feed tbe opposition which Mr. chap. vi. 
Vansittart ODCoimtercd ; but ajiart fi'om the influ- 
eneo of juivato feelings, there was (juite enough in 
the transactions of wliich he was the chief manager, 
though not the chief contriver, to justify a strenuous 
resistance to his policy. 

'i’hat Me('r Jullier was a weak man is unquos- 
Ifouahlis ami it is not less certain that ho wjis a 
wickt'il one. iiut neitlier his weakness nor his 
wickednesa wero loft let be discovered by the now 
president of the council of Calcutta — abumlaut 
proofs of both had long been allbrded. HoLli had 
been shown at the very moment when tin* British 
Government were striving to ]daee him on tlio 
musnud. lie who could jtledge the mo.st solemn 
oaths of Ihh'lity to a sovereign of whoso throne 

of the country policy, and from nn error of judgment, than from 
luemtive views, liad not Mr, Vansittnrt and others of the projeo- 
tom matlo no secret that there was a present promised tlicm hy 
(lossira All Khan of twenty lacs. 'Tis true they make a merit 
that tills -was not to he delivered till the Company’s debt was 
paid and his army satisfied. We have to ohsei-vc on tliia occa- 
sitm, that acverid of us have had offers from tlie Nabob of very 
conaidemblo sums to join in his menaurcs, whicli wo iiave con- 
stantly made public as well as refused ; and if we, wdio have 
always opposed those measures, have been thus tried witli pecu- 
niary temptations, what may he concluded of those gentlemen who 
Imve supported tlic Naboli on every occasion ?” 

It is not improbable that tlie writers of the above had, os they 
allege, been placed in the perilous position of finding themselves 
not at liberty to close their hands on money which was witliiu 
tlieir grasp. They evidently regard witli veneration tlicir own 
heroism, under the " pecuniary temptations” with which they 
had been " tried,” and seem almost astonished at tlieir having 
found strength to resist them. 
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CHAP. Ti. lie was about to take pogstHgsiou ooubl soareely be 
regarded as apatteni of moral excelleuei’; be who 
could liOYer inactively about the field a here nsge<! 
tho battle which was to bring him regal power or 
total ruin could not bo |)08«efeSod of iiiucli energy or 
dotormination of purpose. Ills failhip and crimes 
after his good fortune triumphed bad been many 
and great — but not more numerous or mttre grltw- 
ous than might have boon anticipated when his sue- 
ecsa was at issue. Mr.Vansittart incurred the ueod- 
Icss labour of framing a memorial, seltiiig forth the 
erimos of Moor Jaffier ; but it is to be rmiiarki'il that 
tlioso crimes were not urgwl to Mi'er -Juflier as Uie 
grounds of bis removal. Tlie complaints Hiibmitted 
to him rcdated to tbo slate of tbo country and lb<‘ ill 
conduct of his ministers. Further — -wliiio there was 
quite enough iii the character of Meer .Itdiier to 
shock the feelings <tf Immaiiity, it ought not to be 
forgotten that tbo person who, umhw Mr, Vhmsit" 
tart's patronage, was (‘levated to liis place, was de- 
sirous of c(tmmencing his reign with tin* murder of 
his predecessor — tlio fatluu’ of his wife.* 

* A just, but somewhat coarse adage, suggeate tbo importauct* 
of a good memory to those wlio give loose to the invctitirc 
faculty ; mid a more striking illustration of its truth can sowcely 
he found than in comparing the dilFcrcnt slatcmcnls with regnid 
to the charge referred to in the te.'ct made in two finm]>hl(*t«, liolh 
published by Mr. Holwell. In one, entitled " An addiohn to the 
Proprietors of I'jast-lndia Stock, setting forth the unavoidable 
Necessity and real Motives for tbo Kevolmion in Bengal in l7Ct),” 
ho gives an account of an interview whicli lie had with Meer CJni*- 
sini, in fuilhenmee of the object of the revolution. Prt>r( 3 ».itJg 
fo give the (•ubbtanee ol what Meer Coswia said. )u« report con- 
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Besirles the general had character of Moor Jaffier, chap, vl 
certain specific acts ■wore alleged in justification of 

elarles thus, Mccr Cossim being the speaker referred to “ 

" Clesing Oim introduction witli saying that the Soubahdar (Mecr 
Jaffier) was incapable of government; that no faith or trust 
could be put in liiin ; and that if he wiia not taken off it would 
never he ill his [Mi'cr ('iisulm’s'] power to render the Company 
lluwe serviocH which he hud m much at lieart." Thus far Mccr 
t-oBsim. Mr. Hoi well, who speaks in the third person, then 
proct’etls to give an account of the effect of this proposal on him- 
self, "Mr, Holwcll, who littio expected a preliminary of this 
kind, cxprCBsed much astonishment and abhorrence at the over- 
ture, and replied : 'fl'liat howsoever little the Soubahdar deserved 
consideration, yet that the honour of the Company and the Eng- 
lish name forbid our hearkening to any attempt against his life 
or dignity — [The object of the conference being to effect his 
deposal virtually, if not ostem-ihlyj — that care would be taken 
neither he nor bis ministers should in future have ])ower cither 
to injure him [CossimJ, the Cornjiany, or bis countrj', in the 
manner he Iiad already done, but that unless ho (Cossim Ali 
Khan) dropped all mention, us well as every intention and attempt 
of the measure lie had intimated, the conference must end tliere/ 

To this he acquiesced, but with evident dissatisfaction of coun- 
tenance, and only added, that as he had no support but tlieEng- 
lisli, ho must submit to their measures, hut feared Mr. Ilolwoll 
was not HO much his friend ns he hoped and expected." This is 
one of Mr. 1 lolwell’s statements. The other is bdeen from a pam- 
phlet hearing the title of “ Mr. IlolwelVs llefutation of a Letter 
from certain Gentlemen of the Council of Bengal to the Honour- 
able the Secret Committee, serving as a Supjilement to his Ad- 
dress to the Proprietors of East-India Stock,” the latter being 
the pamphlet just quoted. In this second, or supplementary 
pamphlet, the following passage occurs : — "As to Cossim Ali 
Khan being desirous of assassinating Meer Jaffier, it is a charge 
we mueh doubt the truth of, as wo never before heard the fact 
mentioned”! Both these pamphlets, with others on Indian affairs, 
arc contained in one volume, " llolwcll’s India Tracts the 
first extract, that giving an account of Mecr Cossim’s ilesiio to 
aswWBiinitc Mccr Jaffier, will be found at pages ffi), ill, the second 
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CHA^p. VI. Ms removal from tlio throne. Ills eonduei in re» 
gard to the attempts of the Dutch mw put promi- 
nently foi-ward by Mr. Holwell Imt this, though it 
might have afforded some reason for breaking witli 
the Nabob at the time, had been overlooked by 
tlie llritiKli Govonmumt; and Moer Jaffier had im 
ground to expect that it was at a future iieriod to 
assist in making out a case for dojiosing him. Agfdu 
— the Nabob was accused of carrying on secret eor* 
rcspondenco with the Emja'ror, ndiich was true. 
It M'as alleged that tho object of the Nuliol) was to 
tMow tho blamo of ojiposing the iCinjicror ujion tho 
English, and to make separnto peace for himsidf, 
The character of Mccr Jafllcr casts no discredit on 
this statement ; but on the other hand, tho i)apm’« at- 
tributed to liim are said to liavo been forgorics, and 

denying all knowledge of such a desire, at page 114. It may not 
be unnecessary to mention, that in the letter of tho non-owifarm- 
ing part of tho council tho charge against Meer Ooasita rua« 
tlius " This was the case in moat of tlie instaucos alleged 
against Jaffier Ali Khan, none of wliich slicw greater proofs of 
cruelty tlmn that which Cossim Ali Klmn discovered when, 
in possession of the palace, lie was desirous of making tlio first act 
of ins power tlie assassination of Jaffier Ali Khan, therein, and 
was very much displeased when ho found we intended to ^vc 
him protection at Calcutta." It is just possible that Mr. Holwell 
might have proposed to shelter liimself under tlie plea that he 
knew of no such design being entertained by Meer Cossim after 
he had possession of the palace — ^if such a defence were medi- 
tated, it can only be pronounced a miserable evasion, wmuting 
nothing of the scandal of positive falsehood. But Mr. Holwcll’a 
language does not entitle liim to the benefit of tins subterfuge, 
wretched as it is. His words amount to a disclaimer of all know- 
ledge of Meer Cossim’s meditated guilt. 

* Letter to Colonel Calliaud, 24th May, 
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tlit> known oharactor of Oriental diplomacy offers no chap, vi, 
impediment to such a belief. The pi’ocise natui'o 
and the precise object of the eon*o&])ondenco are 
uncertain, and upon grounds so vague and unsatis- 
factory it did not become the Jlritish (lovcu-nmont 
to act. 

Then' was yet another point which, thougli not of 
primary importance, Mr. llolwell condescended to 
notice, as viairranLing a renunciation of the cause of 
M('er Jaffier. The government of Tk'ugal acknow- 
ledged, in words at least, a dependency on the 
throne of Delhi. Moer Jafficr had been confirmed 
by the former Em])eror and enjf)inod to aid in 
oiiposing his sou ; hut that s(m was noAV Emjieror, 
and the jxmition of Meer Jaflier hecame that of 
robellinn. The Honsitivo conscienco of Mr. llolwell 
recoiled from " drawing the sword against the legal 
tlumgli unfortunate prince of tho country a re- 
markable instance of respect for tho tottering throne 
of AunmgK:ehe, seeing that the i)onni.ssion of tho 
ICmperor had not been sought for tho dethronement 
of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and that tho meditated re- 
moval of Moor Jaifior Avas to take place without 
any arrangement with the imperial court as to a suc- 
cessor. In the host days of tho empire tho power 
of tho monarch had often been defied by those Avho 
called themselves his servants — ^tho SAVord had fre- 
quently boon unsheathed against him by whom it 
AA'ns bestowed, and in whose service only it Avas 
to he employed — the measure of tho Emperor’s 
* IiCtter from Mr. Holwcll to Colonel Calliuud, 2*1111 May, 17GO. 
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CHAP. VI. strength was the measure of liis dominjon. At the 
time wlioit Mr. IlohvcU’s scrajiles «o opportunely 
occurred, the actual power of the hhnperf»r whs 
next to nothing. The throno of the Moguls wm 
tlio si)ort of servants and stmiigers, and he who uns 
entitled to occujiy it was a wanderer without a 
home. 

But to combat these alleged reasons for remov- 
ing Moor Jallier is to eomlwit pliaiitoms, Tlmse 
hy whom the revolution was contrived and effected 
had no faith in them. They wer(‘ paraded to give* 
a colour of right to an act whicli at best could lx* 
justified only on the ground of exjiedic'iu'y, and of 
which even the expediency was very questionable, 
Tf tiu'so reasons wore thought to possess aiiy weight, 
they should have been comimuiicated to Meerrfaflier, 
and ])uhlicly avowed as the grounds on nhiclt the 
British Govtumnent acte<l in removing him. They 
were not so conummicated or avowed; and though 
it vras detcriuiuod for otlior reasons to deprive Meer 
Jaffier of all substantial poAvor, it aaw jiroposed that 
ho should retain tlio name and roeeive tlu^ homage 
of a sovoreigu. Ilia flagrant cnielties, his perfidy 
to his ally, his rebellions resistance of tho authority 
of his master tho Emjioror, were to bo accounted 
no tiling. The Nabob and Ins load of guilt were to 

repose under tho wing of British ]a'otec‘tion, and 
thongli the actual administration of the affairs of 
tho state was to ho jilaeod in other hands, it Avas to 
be carried on in tho name and under the authority 
of tho culprit. lie avhs to enjoy all the credit to he 
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flori?ed from tlio coimtonanco of tlio British Govern- chap, vi. 
mont, aud that govcxnmeut to incur all tho discredit 
which must attach to the su]>port of a sovereign 
Avho was deonK'd unfit to reign.* Such was the 
design, at least tho professed design, of the schuit 
conmiitUH*. .I(h t'xeculion was fnistrated by Meer 
JafliiT liiins(‘ir — or apparently it was so frustrated — 
fitr it cannot but seeni strange tliat, in tho tn'aty 
executed by the British (loverinnont with Moor 
('oHsini, tho latter, possoHsing at tliat time no jinliti- 
oal poM'er whatever, should agree to surrendor to tho 
Englisli certain lands — an act whicli indeed could 

* Warren HafitinKi) aftorwarda so conspicuous in tlie his- 
tory of British India, was at this time resident at the court 
of Meer .IiilTier. In a letter to Mr. Ilohvell, dated 21at .Iiiiic, 

176‘0, ho adverts to the massuere of the women at Dacca, already 
referred to in connection with the character of Mccrun, on 
whom the native historian lays the guilt of the transaction. In 
conclusion Mr, Ilastiugs says, " I have hitherto heen generally 
an advocate for the Nabob, whose extortions and oppositions I 
imputed to the necessity of the times and want of economy in 
liis revenues ; but if this charge against him he true, no argument 
can excuse or pidliate so atrocious and complicated a villany, nor 
(forgive me. Sir, if I add) our supjiorting such a tyrant.” It is not 
necessary to determine whether Meer .Jaffier or his son had the 
greatest share in the guilt of this massacre, but with reference to 
the closing remark of Mr. Hastings, and to the proposed arrange- 
ment for allowing Meer .lallier to retain the dignity of a sovereign 
after he should he deprived of the power, it may be observed, that 
as, according to the views sometimes professed by the British 
authorities, he was divested of power not merely on account of 
his inaptitude to govern, hut for reasons affecting his character as 
a man no less than as a prince, they were bound in coiisisteney 
with those views tu withdraw from him everj’ appcuruucc of 
eiuarnrageim'iil ami sup[)Oit. 
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CttAP. VI, scarcely be regarded as witbin liis ability aft(*r tlie 
principal object of the fareaty biwl b»n aewmqilistla'd, 
inasmuch as during the life of Met*r Jaflicr, the 
power of Meor Cossim was to bo only administrative'. 
Nor con it fail to exoito suqmso to liiul, in an 
ment with a privato person, aueh a clause as the 
following: “Betwixt us,” the English and Meer 
Mahomed Cossim Khan, “a firm friendship and nniou 
is eBtahlishcd : his enemies are our onemi«, and 
his friends our friends.” liulc‘c<l tlic' inconsistoiiekw 
Avliich mark tlio whole proceeding are extreme. The 
chai-actor of Mccr Jafiicr deprives him of all claim 
to sympathy, but regard to tho honour of (he British 
name calls for an indignant condemnation of the 
course taken with respect to liini. Couteinjdated 
merely on tlio ground of expc'dieney, it is scarceJy 
entitled to great(.'r favour, Tlmro was little rea8«m 
to hope tliat Meor Cossim would on tho whole prove 
either more hnuost or more tractable than Meer 
Jaftior, and a revolution, thougli lui])pily a l)h)odleB8 
one, can scarcely bo deemed a legitimate iikkIo of 
relieving a temporary pressure for money.* On an 

* Hie possible disappointment of the hopes entertained from 
a revolution is pointed out with some force of reasoning and 
some vigour of language by Colonel Cnlliaud in n letter to Mr. 
Holwell, dated the 29th May, 17C0. Speaking of Meer Joffier, 
he says, “ Bad as the man may be whose cause we now support, 

I cannot be of opinion that we can get rid of him for a better, 
without running the risk of much greater inconveniences attending 
on such a change than those wo now labour under. I presume, 
tlie establisliing tranquillity in these provinces would restore to 
us all the advantages of trade we could wish for the profit and 
honour of our employers, tuul I think we bid fairer to bring that 
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extended view of even the most worldly policy, it is chap. 
evident that a few lacs of rupoos could not compen- 

traaquillity about by our present influence over the Soubahdnr, 
and by supporting him, than by any change wlucb can be made. 

No new revolution can take i)laoe without a certiunty of troubles, 
and a revolution will certainly bo the consequence whenever wo 
withdraw our protection from the Soubalular. Wo cannot in 
prudence neither, I believe, leave this revolution to chance j we 
must hi some degree ho instrumental in bringing it about. In 
suck a case it is very possible we may raise a man to tbe dignity, 
just as unfit to govcni, os little to be depended upon, and in short 
m great a rogue as our Nabob, but perhaps not so great a 
coward, nor so great a fool, and of consequence much more 
difficult to manage. As to the injustice of supporting this man 
on account of his cruelties, oppressions, and his being detested in 
his government, I see so little cluince in this blessed country of 
finding a man endued with the opposite virtues, that I think we 
may put up u'ith these vices, with which wo have no concern, if 
in other matters we find him fittest for our purpose.” 

Notwithstanding the ojtinions here avowed. Colonel Calliaud 
subsequently concurred in the deposition of Meer Jaffier. When 
questioned before the Parliamentary Committee in 1772 as to the 
reasons of tlio change, the licst which ho could offer a])pearcd to 
he his confidence in Mr. Vaiisittart’s judgment. Col. Calliaud was 
a very distinguished soldier, but he appears to have been deficient 
in moral firmness, and this defect in his character had previously led 
him to the commission of an act which cannot be pronounced other 
than dishonourable. While Col. Calliaud was engaged with the 
Nabob and his sou in oiip^sing the Emperor, a letter was exhi- 
hited by Meer Jaflicr, the writer of which offered to secure the 
person of the Emperor or to cut him off, on condition that a reward 
of a lac of rupees and the administration of certain lands should 
be secured to him under the seals of the Nabob, his son, and 
Colonel Calliaud. Tliat a British officer should become a party 
to such a bargain would scarcely be credited — hut such was the 
fact. Colonel Calliaud entered into the project, and his seal was 
affixed to a document, wliich was to secure to an assassin his price. 

Tlic excuse of Colonel Calliaud was, that he believed the letter to 
lie a forgery contrived by Meer JafKcr to lest the, friendship of 
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CHAT*, n, sate for the instability which such a step ciitaihal 
upon all the inatitntiotw of the oouiitry, (uul the Iokh 
of character which the English t.lovcnmii'nt huh- 
tainofl by its ai)parent breach of good faith. 

Money being the solo object of the reveduthm, 
Moor Cossiin applied himself vigorously to the* 
rei)luniabmcut of his treasur)'. The roiations atul 
dependants of former princes, us wcdl fclwm' wlut 
had ac(p-iir(Hl wealth by ministering to their plea* 
■ snres, wore severely )>reHseil, TIu! demands of Mcer 
Cossim wove not couHnoil to thost' enriched by his 
immediate ju’odecessor : the retrospect extsmiied to 
the reign of Hooraj-oo-Dowlali, and ('vt'U to that of 
Alivordi Khan, 'file mandalo to ridund ri'aclual 
some n'lio had long since renouncc'd the danger- 
ous and uncertain struggle for courtly favour, and 
had retired to tlm enjoyment in security, as they 
su])])OHed, of the portion of wealth Avhich, by tlit* us{5 
of moans of various grades of respectability, they 
had boon enabled to accumulate. “ In short,” says 
the native historian,* “ the advice of Znidec«, the 
[)oot, * Why collectest thou not from every subject a 
grain of silver that tliou inayost fftrm a treasure*?’ 

the English anthoritics, and Uiat in this belief he thought hii 
concun'enee in the plan might promote his interest with the 
Nabob without endangering the life of the Emperor. But the 
apology is very insiifScient. He could not bo assured that he 
was not becoming a party to assassination ; and even if he had 
been certain of that, which was only matter of eoujecturc, hi« 
a^Jpearing to countenance so atrocious a scheme brought disgrace 
upon the nation and service to which ho Ijcloaged. 

* Gholaum PIf)sj3ein ; see Scott's History of Bengal, page 4(H, 
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Meer Cossim had attentively listened to and now chap. vi. 
strictly followed.” .Bnt his course was not perfectly 
smooth. The Emperor was only nhout fifty miles 
from Patna. His staiulard od’ered a rallying ])oiiit 
to the discontented KemindarH and petty rajahs, and 
all wore diKcontenttal vvlien called upon for pay- 
ment of revemui. It had been jtart of the projected 
policy of Mr. Vansittart to make Ic'rms with tlio 
Emjteror, bnt th(i (‘xecutiouof it was interrupted by 
the nucoHsity of immediately ixunoving this source 
of inconvcnicneo. Major Carnac. had taken the com- 
mand of tbo British army at Patna on the Ist Janu- 
ary. On tho ibth he gave battle to that of the a.d. non 
Emperor, when the latter was entirely deleated. 

Among tho jirisoners taken wc're M. Law and his 
roinnant of French followers. This success pre- 
[)arod tho way fin’ negotiation. Major Carnac soli- 
cited pemiissiou to visit tho Em})eror in his camp. 

The overture was after some hesitation accejtteil, 
and tho British commander finally conducted tins 
Emperor to l*atna. This commeueeinent of friendly 
intercourse between tho Emperor and tho English 
was regarded by Moor Cossim with jiialousy, and on 
hearing of it ho lost no time in proceeding to Patna. 

Thero ho was solemnly invested by tho Emperor 
with a kheiaiit, or dress of honour, and acknowledged 
his confirmation in tho soubahdarship hy undertaking 
to render an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs of 
nipeos from tho rovoimc of tho threo provinces.* 

* On this occasion the conduct of Meer Cossim displayed 
either unreasonable fetu’ or unbecoming Imuglitiness. lieing 
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CHAP, VI. TMs ceremony performed, there was nothing which 
Meer Cossim so much desired aa the absence of his 
lord, and he was soon gratified. The KngliHh, 
though disposed to support the Emperor, were uimiiJe 
from various causes to favour him to the extent of 
their wishes, and his departure was aceelorafct*d by 
an insurrection in his camp, in v’hich ho would pro- 
bal)ly have jjorishod but for the timely into^iositiou 
of Major Carnac.* Ho marched in the direction of 
Oudo, whore ho was to bo mot by tbc’ ruler of that 
country, who hold tho office of his vizier. 

Ono ground of jealousy and dis])ule between Meer 
Cossim and the English was thus removed, hut 
others wore not wanting, and a demand made by 
Meer Cossim upon Uam Narrain for a settlement 
of accounts was a foidilo sourco of difiereuct^, and 
eventually of mischief. 

Ram Narrain was a wily Hindoo, who having 
boon raised by Alivordi Khan to tho rank of gover- 
nor of ]?atna, had contrivod to maintain himself 
there contrary to tho wishes of Moor fafflor, who 
distrusted him. That prince, on tho ground that 
Ram Narrain would put faith in an English pro- 
mise, but not in his own, had solicited Clive to 

prepared to acknowledge himself the Emperor’s vassal, and to re- 
ceive from his hand a confirmation of his own authority, it was 
undoubtedly his duty to wait upon liia lord. But Meer Cossim 
refused to prpceed to the camp of the Emperor, and after much 
negotiation the investiture took place in the English factory, 
where a throne was erected for the purpose. 

* Evidence of Major Carnac, Third Report of Select Commit- 
tee, page 102. 
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wrifco to him, assuring him of the English protection, chap. vi. 
in order, as the i)ro])oser of the sohenio did not 
hesitate to avow, that he might get possession of 
his person and cut off his lu'ad. (llivi* answered, 
that such a proceeding would not he cousisteiU, with 
the customs of the English ; — that if the Nahoh was 
inclined to resort to arms to reduce' Ham Narriun 
to ohi’dieuce, he was ready to assist him ; hut that 
if ho made any promises, they must bo fulfilled. 

Moor Jailier, who possessed no suporahuudanco of 
(Uiorgy, proforred a peaceful course, oven though 
sliacklod by the disagi'ccable condition of fidelity to 
a promise. Clive accordingly wrote to Ram Narrain, 
tolling liim that if ho wovdd])rese)it himself to the Na- 
bob and acknowledge! tlui anthorUy of the lU'W eslah- 
lishment, ho should ho contimiod in tlu' government 
of Patna, on Iho tonns under which ho had held it 
from So<traj-oo- Dowlah. Jlam Narrain complied, ten- 
dered his submission, and was accordingly confinued 
in his a])pointment. When the Hhazada first me- 
naced T’atnaij Ram Narrain exorcised a i)rudcnt care 
to stand well with both parties in tho w'ar till he could 
ascertain which was likely to prove the .stronger. At 
a subsequent i)oriod his ambition to disi)lay his Koal 
and military skill was near producing fatal conse- 
qnoncos to tho cause in support of which it was in- 
dulged.*' Ilis accounts, like those of most Oriental 
financiers, wore considerably in arrear, and Moor 
Go,ssim demanded a settlement. The demand was 
evaded, and Mccr Cossiiu tbereupon f<)nue<l designs 
* See pages ,'JOC and 363, 
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CHAP, TI. liostilo not only to the power, but to tlit* life of 
llam Narmin. 

The resources of the province of Behar iuul nuf- 
forcd greatly from its being the scene of wav *, anti 
it has been quoationcrl whether Xlam Narmin was 
really inclchtetl to the Nabob at all. The prmiiup- 
tion, however, lies the other way. If nothing were 
due, it could have been showr by procluelug tlie 
accounts ; but these neither threats nor porsuaulon 
could extort. The influence of J\{r. M‘Gtiire, chief 
of the English factory at X^atna, was einplnyed, Init 
in vain. Rain Narrain somotinies promised (he ac- 
counts, but when the time for their produclitm ar- 
rived, none wore forthcoming. Had the accounts 
been rendered, and had they been fair and honest, 
Meor Cossim might not have relaxed in his hostility 
to Ram Narrain, but the withholding them clearly 
put the latter in the wrong ; and the pertinacity 
with vdiicli iii.s conduct was defended by the officers 
who successively held the chief military command 
at Patna, can only he accounted for by their dislike 
of the [lolioy which jilacod Mcer Cossim on the 
throne, and their unfriendly feelings towards those 
by w'hom it lunl been adopted.* 

* Major Cainac could see uo fault in llam Narrain ; and CJolo- 
nel Coote, by whom lie wan succeeded, took the same view, 'flie 
former stated that llam Nanain declared bo was ready to account. 
He might have declared his readines-s to account, hut during 
several months, though constantly colled upon, lie did not ac- 
count. He .Hoinetimes alleged that jmrt of the accounts had Iieen 
lost during the war, and must be Bujipliccl from recollection j hut 
those aecouids which it was not pretemkid weri' lost, did nut ap- 
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Nothing could bo more unliappy than the state of chap. vi. 
feeling which prevaik'd among the different authori- 
ties in Bengal. Mr. Van.sittart was naturally (lisjjosofl 
to Riipjjort Mc'or Cossinn tlie Nabob of Ium owm crea- 
tion, but he was not disinclined to j)roLect Ham 
Narmin if lu* would coiupl)’’ wilh tho demand ofren- 
doring an account. Meew Cossiiu, however, was, 
perhaps from the beginning of the dispute, but cer- 
tainly s(i(\n after its commoucoincnt, bent upon tbo 
tlestructiou of Ham Narrain, and bo offered large' 
bribess to both Mfijor Carnac and Colonel Cooto to 
iiidnce them, to aid his juirposo. Those officers, 
however, seem to have (h'tcrniined not only to i)i'0“ 
tect Ram Narrain from injustice and viok'nee, but 
to uphold him in resisting every claim upon him, 
howovor just and roasonahic. They wero conse- 
(piently involved at once in dia]mtcs with tho Nabob 
and with the British oouueil, in which tho jiresidcnt 
had a majority. With tho former they were some- 
tiinoH on tho brink of positive ho.stility, wbilo tbe 
correRponcloncc between them and their oificial 
superiors was disgraced by tho most bitter and nn- 
becoming altercations. Tho disputes were termi- 
nated hy tho recall of Colonel Cooto and Major 
Carnac to Calcutta : tho command of the military 
force which remained at Patna wws entrusted to Cap- 
tain Carstairs, but its employment was to be entirely 
at tho disposal of the chief of tho factory. Ifiioso 

pear any more than tlie rest. The probability is, that the pro- 
tcncp was false. See Ewdence mul Letter of Mr M'Guire, in 
Third llepdi-t. 


2 K 2 
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CTTAP.VI. wlio had stood hctwccu Ham Narrain and ntin 
being thus removed, Meet Cossim proeo(?ded to avail 
himself of an opportunity which he had hnsg cnv(*tf«f1. 
Accounts were again detnandod, and Ham Narrain 
having no longer any hope from evasion, some tvere 
rendered. Tlioy wore unsatisfactory to the Nahoh, 
and had they been perfectly accurate and just 
they would still have been unsatisfactorj'. It Wfia 
declared that cinhczzlemonta to a vast amount were 
detected : the person of Kam Narrain was selxed 
and his oflects confiscated. Tliis in tlie eyes of 
Meer Cossim was but an instalment tif jnstito'. 'I'lm 
treasurer of the culjndt and his hankcu* shart'd the 
fate of their employer. Ail his dcjumdc-nls W(*n' 
subjected to amercement, and thus, as Cliolaiun JIoh“ 
sein observes, “the Nabob acquired a gu'nt trea- 
sure.”* As might he expected, Itiun Narrain uuh 
eventually murdered. In tin's unhappy series of 
transactions, none of the parlies concerned can h<' 
acquitted of blame, though they are involved in very 
different degrees of criminality. The ohjects of 
Moor Cossim were first extortion and suhseijnently 
revenge. Ham Narrain, on his ])ait, obstinately 
refused compliance with a well-founded chum for 
an account, and was detc'nnined that no portion of 
the Avealth which had jawsed into his hiuids, as 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 409, A different account is 
- given by Mr. M'Guire, who says Kam NuiTuin cmnpnuniMJtl with 
the Nabob by the jjaynient of fifty lacs. Such n mode of arratigc- 
ment appears to have been pioposcd (sec a letter fetm Mr. Hay 
to Mr, Vansittart in Third Keiiort, page 990). but it \ms not car- 
ried into eltcct. 
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(lepitty of tho provinee, should find its way into tlio 
coffera of his eliief, Tlio military anthorities at 
Patna erred in not eonfiniug tludr pr<»tee(ion to tlio 
pemin of Ham Narrain, and in alt'ordin^i; enrourajfc*- 
inent to liiw avariee and (Iwhoiiesty. The govenior and 
comu’il erri'd no Iiw gToswIy, and atill nioro fatally, 
in vvithdrawinjj; from (he pemni cjf Ram Narrain 
that iiroieetion vvliicdi tho eoiitiniu'd eoimtenaneo of 
the HritiHh i^fovc'rnnuait for Hoveral yc'em entitled him 
to oxjiecfc. Meor CoHsini eonlided in tlie Hiipjmrt of 
tho tdiief civil anthorities — Kam Narrain in thoso 
who held the ehii'f military command, and both 
were thus eneoura'f(>d to perKovm-e in doinpf wronp;, 
Thes military for^mt (he duty of implicit ohedience 
to tho p;overiiment under irhich they were ia- 
stnioted to art, in tludr aversif)!! to the policy pur- 
sued by that govc-rnment.* Tlie governor and 
council, not unreaHouahly, indignant at the tone 
asKinned by mim whom tlu'y had a right to eommand, 
petulantly vindicated their authority by an act 
wbicli snrrenden'd a belpIesH man to the mercy of 
a mthlesa tyrant. vSiudi were some of tlie fruits of 
that injudicious and unjustilUdile policy which had 
treated (he soverm'guty of flengal as a commodity 
for hartcT. 

* A minute recorded by Mr. VnnHittort the 22nd Hf])teitiber, 
17C1, coatams tho following piwsago, the juatneaK of which can- 
not be questioned; — '' Tlie president ohserved, that no service 
can be carried on where there is move tlum one authority ; if nn 
olliceristobe tho judge of the orders he receives froiu the hoard, 
the execution of those orders will dcpcml on his jtulgiucut, and 
not on the jndgincjit of the huiU'd." 


CHAP, vr. 
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CHAT. VI. The governor and council had asserted (heir 
authority, and Meer Cosaim was in pow(‘ssif»n ttf Ihk 
prey ; but peace was not therf'by Hccnrcd. FrcMfi 
sources of dispute and disturbance arose befttn* the 
fomior wore well dried. Shortly before the {lejair- 
turo of Clive, a di.spatch had boon addnwed by tin* 
Calcutta council to the Court of Diroctow, coiU" 
plaining in no measured temis of the aspority with 
wliich some part of the conduct of that council Imd 
been noticed. By the Court the di.spatcli was re- 
garded as .so odensive as to call for the dismissal of all 
those who had signed it, and ordc'rs to (lm( efll'et 
were sent out. In addition to Clive, tin* olfeitsivc 
letter was signed by Messrs. Ilolwell, I’leydelh 
SunnuT, and M'Gniro. Clive Wfis In Kngland Im- 
foro these orders were dispatched, and Mr. llcd- 
■w'ell bad resigned tlic service bc'fore their arrival in 
India; their only oftbet, theroffire, was to remove 
from the service, and consequently from the council, 
Messrs. Pleydell, Sumner, and Mdluire. All theae 
wore sujiporters of Mr. Vansitlart’s policy, and th<»ir 
removal gave his opjamonts a majority in cotuieil. 
One eonsecpionco of tliis change (an “ additional 
misfortune,” Mr. Vansittart calls it*) was the aj»- 
pointincnt of Mr. Ellis, one of the most velieimmt 
of the governor’s opponout.s, to be chief of the fae- 
toiy at Patna. Here he was not long before Iu> 
entered upon a course of acts ec[ually disagreeable to 
the Nabob and the English governor. A conijilahit 
was ])referred by a servant of the Knglish i’actory 
* Narrative, veil, i, jiago a!)l. 
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against ono of tho Nabob’s officers, for obstructing 
the transit of some opium duly nutliorizcd to pass. 
Tho military force at Patna was tfi act umlcr tbo 
dirccticuis of the cbief (jf tlio factory, and IVTr. Ellis 
ordered Captain (iarstairs to seize the jkh'hoii whose 
conduct had given oftenec. But military subordi- 
iinUou at that time satt* lightly, and Captain Car- 
slfiirs, inslt'ad of obc^ying tho order, which, ■vvliothor 
jndi<’iou.s or not, Mr. Ellis had an undoubted right 
to gives contontod himself with transmitting astate- 
raont of tho conijilaiiit to the Nabob, accompanied 
by a request that he* would reprimand tho ofreuder 
and redease tho opium. “ The forlx'urancc of Cap- 
tain Caixtairs,” say.s Mr. Vansitturt, “made no dil- 
foreiicein Mr. Ellis’s intentions;”* and it was not to 
he e.xpected that it sliould. The only cfl’ect likely 
to ho produced on the mind of Mr. lillis w’as to irri- 
tate liim hy tho obvious oontompt with which his 
authority was tlireateued. Captain Carstairs indeed 
not only ovadcnl the [)erfoniiancc of his own proper 
duty, but in addressing the Nabob on the subject 
without instruction.s, trespassed on that of Mr. Ellis. 
Other causes of dispute soon occurred. The Nahol) 
complained of tin* conduct of one of the Company’s 
servants in Purneah : Mr. Ellis retorted by com- 
plaining of those of the Nabob in the same district. 
At tbo same time aii Arnicuiau in the Nabob s ser- 
vice, who bad been detected in purchasing some 
saltpetre, of which the Company possessed a mouo- 
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CHAP. vr. poly, was seized by Mr. Ellis, and sent in irf»ns ta 
Caleutta. The council, however, apt<*(l with tiinn> 
forbearance than tho Company's rcftwsmitative ni 
Patna ; they refrained from adding to the vhthnieo 
which had already been olFored, and sent the Arme» 
nian prisoner back to Patna, with a riMjuesi that the 
Nabob would punish him.* Another opportunity 
for tho exercise of that poux'r which Mr. Ellis mm 
111 nowise indisposed to exert soon occurred. It 
was reported that two Englisli dcKcrters liad taken 
refuge in tho fort of Moughem*. Mr, Ihlis applied 

* According to Mr. Vnnsittart, some mernhers of (lie eoiineil 
were of opinion tliat the olfendcr should be ])uhliely whijijiid, iiiul 
Mr. Jolmstunc suggested cutting off his ears ns a good nietlmd of 
expressing the dispicnaurc of tlie council. In ii letU-r addressed 
by the Nabob to Mr. Ellis on this occasion, Jic «ay» ; " I Imvc 
just received intelligence that you have sent a large force anti 
earned off a collector of tlic government, wlio was at Piinch- 
mahla, in tlie districts ofMongbccr. If that person bad com* 
mitted any fault, it would have been proper to Imve informed me 
of it, since my interests and tho Comjmny's are unilcil. It jU 
became to seize an officer of my govornmeut who wm en- 
trusted with affairs of great consequence, and then to dwire « 
letter to Shore Ali Khan, [nic purjjose of tlie dcaired lettw wiw 
to secure free passes for the Company’s goods in Pumtadi. j Hinro 
my servants are subjected to such insults, my writing can be of 
no use. You are the master — send for any of my officers, wmin* 
dars, tahsildars, or foojedars, where and whomsoever you pka^n 
How much my government and autlrority arc wetdeened Ijy these 
proceedings I cannot describe.” There is certainly some reason 
in the Nabob’s remonstrance, and some force in the taunting re- 
quest that tho British chief will send for Iris officers since he ia 
the masterj but Meer Cossira had, in effect, ncknowlwlged that 
the English were musters of tire country, wlien he consented U* 
receive from their luiuds ii kingdom previously in jRwesgion of 
uuc to whom he owed iillcgiaucc. 
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to the Nfit)oh’s deputy in Patna for an order to the chap. 
eomniander of tlio fort to give them up, or suffer a 
seareli to Ihi made for Lliein. Tlu^ rtHpiest not hoing 
roinplied with, Mr. ICllis di.spateluul a ])urty of Bri- 
tlMh sepoya to (‘iiforeo hia wishes. The Korgeant 
(daiming admitlauee to tlio fort was answerc'd l)y a 
warning to keep out of reacli of the. guns, or other- 
WTM* he woidd he fired upon. The jiarty thereujmu 
v\i(hdre\v', Imt remained within sight of the fort for 
ahoijt tliree inontlis. At length a search was granted. 

No deserters wore found ; Imt this certainly docs not 
prove that the fort luirlamrod none at the tiiuo when 
Mr. I'lllis roeoived his iufonuation : abundant time 
and o])portuuily lind been alforded for tiieir escajio. 

An Invalid Freuchmau, however, who had lieeu in 
tlie fort some nioutlis, and who was tempted by tlio 
offer of reward to n'veal all that ho knew on the 
snhjeet, declared that lie had never seen a single 
European tlu're. 

“Things,” .says Mr, Vansittart, “could not stand 
long upon the point to which they were now brought. 

Every word and action of the Nalmh’s was construed 
into a declaration of a design against the English, 
atul particularly from the chief and council at I'atna 
suggeslions of the kind were freipent; whilst, on 
the part of the Nabob, every ordinary motion of 
oura was rcprcscutod to him in such colours as would 
most add to Ids approheusioiis of our intending to 
hi’cak with him.” To endeavour to restore con- 
lidence in the mind of the Nabob, the governor 
proposed a .special mission, to be eutrusled to Mr. 
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CHAP. VI. Hastings. The council consented ; but when hi§ 
instructions wore iiudor consideration, it wa.H pro- 
posod to add to thorn a clauso directing him to ap- 
ply to tho Nabol) for payment, for tlie use of the 
Company, of tlio twenty lacs of rupees olfered by 
him to tho governor and other persons (‘ngiig(‘d in 
concluding tho treaty with him. Tliis was strenu- 
ously resisted by Mr, Vansittart ; and his reslBtauee 
was reasonable, although the interest which l»o had 
in tho question ])recludcd his obtaining credit for 
purity of motive. The proposal for tlie additional 
instruction was uudoiddcdly factious, find its efl’ect 
could scarcely be expected to aid the olyect of tlie 
mission — conciliation; but tho private feelings of the 
governor’s euemios overcame their sense} of jmhlie 
duty, and they succeeded iu carrying Uielr motion,* 

* The minutes recorded by the supporters of the denmml 
evince great delicacy of feeling on the subject of presents. Mr. 
Amyatt, in proposing that the money should he brought to the 
credit of the Comi)any, assigns as n reason, that if distributed 
among the members of the Board, it " could not fail of rtiiiing «. 
suspicion that our assents to tho revolution were bought,” Mr. 
Johnstone took tlie same view ; he thought that, as the promise 
to pay tliis sum was given in consequence of services to he ren- 
dered by the representatives of tlie Company, and by their power 
and influence, it might he considered the Company’s duoj "other- 
wise the proceedings of their servants in the advancement of Cossim 
All Khan would he liable to the suspicion that their intentions 
were other than those they have declared — a 8US])icion which 
Mr. Johnstone, it appears, could not bear should he incurred even 
by men whom he hated. Major Camac was " of opinion the 
demand 25roposed to he made to tlie Nabob liy Messrs. Amyatt, 
Johnstone, and Hay, of tlie twenty lacs, ought to be done, wore 
it only in justification of thcmsclvos j for, however innocent tlie 
gentlemen of the Board may he, the world probably imagines 
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Tlio aiwwcr of the Nabob to the demand was suffl- 
eiently (U'ctsivo; it ww containod in a ^rrittori j)aper 
delivered by him to Mr. IlaHtitigs. IIo said, “ By 
the f,r (h)d T have' eomjiletely ftiHilli'd the 

tlmt lliry havts all n'ciiiwcl womo pccuniiuy conaidrmtkm in return 
ftir having apjidiiiti'il CJosHiru All Khan to tlio souhahtlany j whereas 
from tliia dcinand la'ingintulc, tho contrary will aj)iifaron record." 
Mr. Ainyatt, the origitiulor of the proj)OBttl, had aliarcd in the 
wealth so liberally showered by Mecr Jaflicr on those M'ho aided 
in bis elevation, and of this Mr. Vansittart did not fail to remind 
him in tho following passage in one of his minutes, " The de- 
fftand BOW proposed tends to aggravate that uneasiness [the Na- 
lioh's] instead of removing it. I ho[)e such is not Mr. Amyatt’a 
view in making the proposal, hut it is hard to conceive from what 
motive it can have proceeded. (Icrlainly it is not from pure rc- 
gartl to tho (lompariy, nor from any conviction of the justness 
of the claim, for lie never thought of ofFering the Company 
what ho received of the Nabob JulHcr All Khan’s present to 
the council and committee, nor over gave it as his opinion that 
the Company had a right to it." Mr. Arayatt’s reply to this, while 
rdming to establish a distinction between the two cases, sufTers 
the real motive to the proceeding to become apparent. ” Now it 
is not to he imagined that lie [the Nabob] would have offered so 
largo a sum to these gentlemen [Messrs. Vansittart, Ctdliaud, IIol- 
well, Sumner, and M’Guirc], to the exclusion of the other members 
qfcomcil and select committee (an olTer before unprecedented), 
hut as a consideration to engage them to conclude with him a 
treaty from whence ho was to reap so much advantage, without 
reganling the opuiions of the rest of the Board. As, therefore, they 
could have no right to receive money upon such terras, and Mr. 
Amyatt is willing to believe they have not, if they thought proper 
of themBolves to sign a treaty on tho part of our honourable mas- 
ters, tlie consideration for so doing ought to he paid to those who 
were to he the only losers, in case of ill consequences arising thence- 
from. The parallel between the present received by Mr. Amyatt, 
in common with the whole Board, as well as with the army and 
imvy, mid this of twenty lacs, intended for five gentlemen only, 
is us unjust OH it would be to make a parallel between the two 
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oi iAf. VI. treaty, awl have not in a sinjiflo iostanen tliniatcfl 
from it. Yet, gentleuieii, notwitlistaiulUig thl*« h*t*ttty 
you solemnly mad 0 wi til me, awl ratified nith flw 
seal of the Comimny,yott nowdetnawl a mmi t»f money 
from mo which T have nov'cr hniTowed of ytm, nor 
obliged myself to pay, nor have you in any manww 
the least claim upon me, I owe nobody a sinjile 
rupee, nor will I pay your demand.” 

A.D. 1702 . While engaged on this mission, Mr. Hjtttlnga 
took occasion to call the attention of tlie govern- 
ment to certain abuses connected with iradt', vvlfu'h 
were perpetrated under the authority of the Hriiish 
name and flag. The Company had long enjoyed 
tho privilege of carrying on their trade tdear (if 
customs duty, hut this immunity was well under- 
stood to bo confined to goods imported or exported 
by soa: such, in fact, was tho only trade in which 
the Company had over engaged. Tins internal trade 
of tho country was in tho hands of the nativi‘8. 
The exolusivo right of dealing in some artieloH was 
claimed hy tho government, and hy being fanned 
was converted into a source of rovonuo. All other 
articles, in accordance with the absurd and vexa- 
tious system thou universal in tho East, were sub- 
jected to duties levied at various stations, so that 
goods could scarcely be removed at all without reu- 
deriug their owner liable to make .some payment 

levolutions, the one established in conacquuncu of the overthrow 
of a common enemy, the other in direct breach of the former 
ongagemenls, tho act of only part of the council, and to which, 
had all the members been consulted, the majority would probahly 
have objected.” 
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t,o fcljo State, niKl could not bej transferred to any ciiai*. vi. 
considerable distance witlu)ut siibj(>ctiii^^ bim to 
nuinj" Kueli puynu'iitK. TIk' infhK'iice actftiired by the 
Eii^diHlt from the n'volutioii in Ih‘np;!il encfuiraf^c'd 
the servants of tlu' (louipfiiiy to enter on tlieir pri- 
vate account into tlie internal, or what was calk'd 
t]u( country trade. At lirst, tlu'y ajtpenr to have 
jiaid tluties, but before Ion/? they claimed tbo juivi- 
li'gi' of carrying on tiielr trade iVee. As l>ctvvt'en 
trader's burdciuid witii the jaiyment of heavy duties 
and those wlto paid noms no coin])(!tition could ))o 
raaintaiuod, it nais oi>vions tliat the ultimate and 
not very distant result of the csnirse taken by the 
Comjamy’s servants must have i)t'i'n to throw all 
tim trade in (lie country into their bunds, and it 
was equally oiivious that the virtual abolition of 
Ixtth transit duties and nionoptdy jU’ohtH, which 
must aocomiiatiy Uie change, would bo st'riously felt 
in tlm Nabob’s treasury. Jhdli prince and people, 
tberefort', were interested in opposing the claims of 
the English. The assertion of those claims on the 
one side, and tlio resistance oirerod to them on tbo 
other, gave rise to inuuinoralilo disimtcs. Each 
party accused the other of resorting to vioh'ucc. 

Tlie Nabob complained that the illegal trade wsm 
upheld by the exercise of force — the residents at 
the English factories allegi'd, that even the lawful 
trade of the Conqiany was interruiited by the Na- 
bob’s servants— and on both sides there was some 
truth. Mr. Vansittart was well disposi'd to abate' 

(liese evils, hut he possessed no itifltu'Uct' witli bis 
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CHAP. VI. council, and was inorcovep ineliiiod to n^iTArd tlu* 
period of five or six years, during which the t "t.m- 
pany’s servants had been largely engag(»d in the pri- 
vate trade, as having given to their claim to retain 
it something of the force of prescript ion.* Tims, 
])oworlc'ss in his own government, and not fnlly 
prepared to exorcise pitvver had ho possosaed it. In^ 
applied liimaclf to hiirig about a compromise ; aitfl 
in the ho])0 of oflecthig this object, he jn'ocecded to 
Moorshedabad to try ■wljcthor his ])ersoiia! iutiuonco 
with the Nabol) wore greater than it -was among bis 
own countrymen. He found tbo prince greatly i)J- 
oensed but not altogether intractable, and a body of 
regulations for the government of the inland trade* 
was agreed upon. The main ])rovision related to 
the amount of duty to bo levied, wliich was fixed 
at nine per cent, to bo jiaid on tho first moving of 
the goods, and m) further dornarul was to he 
made cither during transit or at the place of sale. 
Most of the other provisions were dir('(‘tod to the 
suppression of abuses, tho oxistoneo of which could 
not be denied. Had this arrangement l)oen ad- 
hered to, it is probable that neither paj'ty would 
have had much reason for dissatisfaction; but by 
the cupidity of one of the parties, between whom 
the governor stood as a mediator, and the precipi- 
tancy of the other, the good effects wliich its autluir 
had anticipated were frustrated. It had been agreed 

* “ I v'as unwilling to give up nn advmitagc which hnd iwen en- 
joyed by the Com]mny’s servants in a greater or less degree for 
five or six years.” — ^Vansittart’s Na^rnt^^v, vol. ii. jifige 143, 
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to postpono tlio pu})lication of tlio regulations till chap, vi. 
after tlio arrival of Mr. Vaiisittart at Calcutta, when 
copies of them w<M'e to ho ti’aiiKinitted from tlio 
council to the (lidereiit faettu-ies, accomiiauied by the 
orders of the Maboh, with which the p;<tvcrnor was 
ftiriushed. .Slow as btr tlu' most j>art is llu' progrc'ss 
of busincHH in the Mast, th(> prosjioct of pecuniary 
advantage HonudimcH (juickons it wonderfully. The 
lardy process by wdiicli the rcigulations ivero to bo 
carried into effect accorded not ivith Mccr Cossiin’s 
iinpatieiico to realize the gratifying vision of a nine 
per cent, duty, and he resolved to anticijiatc the 
proposed coinnimiieatiou from Calcutta. Scarcely 
had Mr. Vansittart left him, when he dispatched to 
all parts of the country copies of that gentleman’s 
letter embodying the jiroposed ri'gulations ; the 
Nabob’s oHiocrs were ordiuod to act u])on them, and 
all English goniastahs or agents wdio refused ohe- 
dience were to be turned out of the country. Tlio 
regulations being received at Dacca, the council of 
the English factory there lost no time in trans- 
mitting them to Calcutta with a letter of rtmiou- 
Rtranco against the now plan. This missive found 
the minds of the, council well prepared to ensure 
its effect. They had previously informed their 
president that the subject reejuired consideration, 
and that they had consequently ordered his com- 
munication to lie on the table till bis return. The 
nows from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
active hostility. Tlu' council Ibrthwith resedved 
that their ]n'{‘sident, in coucludiiig the agrc'ement 
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CHAP. FI. witli Mepr Coswin, bail a»numtHl a ri|iht tn wbicb bo 
waA not entitloil ; that tho ro/fnlatloiw vcri’ dfff- 
lioiioumble to EngliHliiuon, ai»l tcnib-il to <ln< tf«'» 
Rtnu'Uon of all publio anil privato tra«b' ; that llu* 
pi'CHidout’s eoiidufL hi artiiij( i!id(‘|«'«dotitly of tbo 
council was an absoluto Im^acli of tbcic (irivtlogos*, 
that tlio rogulallons aliouUl tic wktolt and tUai 
tlio iiliHciit nK'nibcrs of couiicil, cst*cpll«|3f mu‘h »« 
wore at an inconvenient distance, should las imttio* 
diately called to Calcnlla, that the vhole nii^dit lat 
consulted on ainatter of such “hip;li conse!)ucnce,”~ 
for thus did they clniracterize. a nieasnn* n hit'll the 
(dnef and council of the faettny of Dm'calunl re« 
presented ns affecting “ all" tlieir “privileges,” all 
their “ fortunes and future jirospeels,”^ 

In this spirit did Mr. Vansittart’s colleagW'H meet 
his views of acconunodation. Whetlier or not ho wi« 
emjiowcrcd to make a linal arrangenient, is a poittfc 
which seems not to have bt'eu clear even to him- 
self ;f hut it is quite certain that the motives of 
his European ojipouonts wero entitled to no rwpect, 
and for tlio Iiasty and ill-judged ouforcenient of the 
regulations by the Nabob ho was in no way aeeount- 

* Vansittart’s Narrative, vol. ii, 

'I' At page 141 of tlie second volume of liia Narrative, lie re- 
fers to certain words used by the council in tnuwniitting ht bim 
an extract of a letter as cvideuce of his authority to make ti full 
settlement; the words arc, "which Itiic extract) we iumgiue may 
be of service to you in finally settling tbuse matters upon a solid 
plan." But at page 253 he says, '• I was mucb dhpkwd mth 
the Nabob for hi.s eagerness in making use of my letter m a flnid 
agreerneut.’' 
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ftUIo, that sfcpp baling been taken in violation of a chap. vr. 
positive agroemeiit. Tho spirit in wliieli it was 
followotl was calculated to ad<l to the existing trou- 
bles and embarrassnu'iits, and us an amicable ar- 
ratigmnent was ■jireviously a maltov of great diffi- 
culty, it now laa-ame almost hojudess. “The views 
of the violent party in Calcutta," says Mr. Van- 
sittart, “ were' bat Uui well seconded by many of 
the Nabob’s officers.”* Armed as they wore with 
their niaator’s authority, and, as they supposed, 
with that of the English governor, they not only 
executed their duties in the most oifensivc manner, 
but proceeded to use tboir newly acquired power for 
other jmrposes than the {irotection of the revenue. 

Those abuH('s gave'' rise to fresh complaints from the 
factoricH — complniuts the more difficult for tho pre- 
sident to deal w'ith because they bad some founda- 
tion in justice. In this state of tlnng.s tho resolution 
of the council for convening a full board was carried 
into effect. The number as.somblc’d (including two 
military ofiicers, whoso right to attend, except on 
tho discussion of military questions, the president clis- 
]iutod) was twelve. Excepting the president and 
Mr. Hastings, all wore of opinion that the Company 
and its servants had a right to carry on tho inland 
trade duty free, but some indulged a spirit of liberal 
concession so far as to be willing to pay a trifling duty 
on certain articles. A string of questions relating to 
tho various points in dispute was prepared, and at a 
subsequent meeting of the hoard answered in the 
* Nnmitive, vol. ii. jwge 254. 
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CHAP. VI. following immnor. Tho first qiiosliou iloininirlcd 
“ Whotlior tliG firman (or patent) granted a right to 
trade in all articles customs free?" Ten of the 
council voted in tho affirmative, Mr, Vaiisittart ami 
Mr. Hastings being tho only dissentients. The 
second question was, " Whether any customs should 
bo paid on some articles?’* salt, betel»nut, and rie- 
bacco, being tho articles eontcinplatod. Savon 
inombers of council voted tb(' affmnativit of this 
question and five tbo negative'. Tlie third (juestion 
related to tho mode of carrying on the inland Irnde. 
Mr. Vansittart had proposed that the Conqtanys 
dustuck (or i)ass) .should bo granted only for goods 
imported by sea, or intended for expoiTalioa by sen 
— in other w^ords, the Company’s passport was to 
cover only tho Company’s trade ; the private trade 
of tho Company’s servants was to he protected by 
tho dustuck of tho officer of tho country government 
granted at the place whoro tho duty should bo paid. 
The question proposed to tho council was, “ Whether 
tho Company’s dustuck should he granted for the 
inland trade ?” One member declined to vote, nine 
voted in the affinnative, and two only in the ne- 
gative. Tho fourth question had originally stood 
thus : “ Whether certificates should in future be 
gi-anted to any but tho Company’s servants?” hut in 
consequence of tho decision on the second (piestion, 
that duties on certain articles should bo j)aid, it was 
put in tho following form : “ As it is determined that 
duties shall be allowed on certain articles, whether 
certificates shall bo granted to those who pay that 
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duty but arc not Comimny’s servants ?” Six voted chap. vt. 
in the negative upon tliis question, and as the two 
military incmberR of the board abstained from giving 
ntiy opinion, only four voted in the affirmative ; but 
it is Honiewliat strange that among tho four the 
name of tho president appears. 'I’ho remaining 
(pU'StitiiiH were, “ Whetlun- the English gomastahH 
(or agents) should bt'. subjeet to tbc control of the 
oflicera of tho coimtiy governments ; and if not, 
how di8j)utcs hotwiicn them and the governments 
should bo settled ?” On these all the members of 
tho hoard, except Mr. Hastings, were of opinion that 
the English agents should not ho uudeu* any actual 
control of tho officers of the country govcniincuts, 
hut ho restrained by such regulations as might ho 
laid down. Other (piestious were proposed for an- 
svror cm a future day, the object of which was 
to ascertain on what articles duty should lie paid, 
and what should bo its amount. Some of the an- 
swers were so vague, that tho course adopted hy 
tlm Calcutta government on a former occasion might 
have boon followed — what were called opinions 
might have been voted no opinions at all. Mr. 
Vaiisittart and Mr, Hastings adhered to their foraier 
view, that nine per cent, should he paid on all 
articles without exception. Mr. Amyatt thought 
all articles should be equally taxed, but that tbo 
duty should bo only two per cent. Most of tbo 
membci-H were for confining tho payment of duty 
t(» salt, and one, Mr. Hatson, was willing to include' 
lohacco. Filially, it was determined tliat salt only 
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CHAV. VI. filiould be subjprtetl to duty, mid that tin* ani'miH 
Rhotild be two and a half ju*r rent. The 
of the board on tliis subjeet, with ntliem wil»erjw*t)tlj 
paMficd for regtilating the etmduet of tho Koma'^fnlis, 
weri' conveyed to the Nalmb in a letter frttm flo‘ 
^overtim’*, Imi Home of hia enemiw bmintwi n|«n» tin* 
iiiKm'lioti of a imrajtrapb, exjthvhdng to the Mslmb 
tliiit the utUhorily of the I'higliBh govemnient wa-x 
YC'Hled in the I'litire council, and that the governor 
on Buch occaHioiiff was only the (‘Imnncl of making 
known their ■will. Ah a further nnnovance to tin* 
governor, it was jiropoKed fibo to d(‘ni{intl from tho 
Nabob the return of Jtv. VunnittartH letter iiHuent- 
ing to the former regulatioiiH for the privau- trade. 
Both ])oints were carried. Those jmvceedings can 
only be characterized as factious and miHclncvouH. 
They tcudetl to diminifih tlic inlhtouct' of the gover- 
nor in native jiolitics, already fihaken by the ndimal 
of the board to confirm tho arrangements! into which 
he had entered for regulating the private trades to 
embarrass tlio mind of tho Nabob tw to tho actual 
seat of tho British authority, to convince him that 
the English govornment was divided within itself, 
and thus to encourage him to ]irP8nnu} upon the 
weakness likely to result from such a cause. Tho 
return of Mr. Vansittart's letter w^as nuneceasary, In*- 
cause its provisions wore to be superseded by others 
of later date ; and tho foi-mal assertion of the rigliti of 
tho council was a virtual, if not a positive violation of 
tlio orders of tho Court of Directors, that all cort^ 
pondeneo with the native powem should ho tsaitiod 
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oil by the governor alone. Literally tlio orders chap. vi. 
wore obeyed, for the governor alone signed tbe let- 
ter; but tlieir spirit was disrc'garded by a)i inti- 
mation that the dulioH of the governor were little 
more (ban to register the deerecs of the eoimcil 
and earry tliem into ellbet.*^ 

Mi‘('r<'osKiii], anxiouH to adorn his ncnvly-aequircd 
ennvn with (lie ■wreaths of conquest, had been en- 
gaged in an expedition against Nepaul, hut his suc- 
('(•HM was not equal to his confidt'nce, and in placo 
ot gaining, as ho had liopod, both glory and wealth, 
he rotumed under the shame of defeat. Almost 
the first news that greeted him was tliat of the 
members of eoiincil being summoned from the out- 
lying factories to take jiart in tho eonsultutions at 
Calcutta ; and ho seems to have inferred from this 
unusual proooedlug, that it w'as in contemplation to 
make provision for his immodiato descent from the 
throne. lie next learned that his orders for carry- 
ing into cllbct Mr. Vansittarl’s regulations wore dis- 
regarded at the English factories, and that until 
orders from the conncil wore given, obodionco would 
not bo yielded. lie complained heavily of those 
grievanees in various letters addressed to Mr. Van- 
si ttart, and his complaint led to the extraordinary 
(lotorrnmation of the hoard to enlighten him on the 

* 0»e member, Mr. Johnstone, proposed at once to set tlie 
orders of the Court at nought. He moved, that the letter should 
be signed by the board, luicl sealed with tho Company’s seal, not 
the president’s. A sense of decency prevented tho acquies- 
cence of hia colleagues in tliis proposal, unci tho letter was signed 
and sealed in the usual manner. 
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CHAP. VI. extent of their powers in relation to those of the 
governor. While aifaireiwere in this unsettloil statr*, 
serious affrays took place at Dacca and otlicr places. 
The council of Patna employed a military force in 
the defence of their trade, and made one of the 
Nabob’s collectors ])ri8onor. The Nabob dispatclual 
a body of horso to rolcaso him, but andvlng too late 
to effect thoir object, tboy attaclced a party of Bri- 
tish sepoys in charge of some saltpetre at Tug^pore, 
killed four and made prisoners of the rest, with the 
Company’s gomastah. The Nabob, howevei’, feared to 
countenance this movement, and after rcjirimamling 
the gomastah ho dismissed all the j)riHonei«. ^V''t>^U'u•d 
with a contest which he saw little j)roKp(jct of ter- 
minating with any degree of satisfaction, ho now 
resolved to put in execution a ])lau which ho had 
previously threatened to adopt. He ordered tho col- 
lection of all customs duties to ooaso. 

This was felt at Calcutta as a death-blow to the 
profits which the Company’s servants had been in 
the habit of deriving from tho inland trade, and of 
which they had hoped to secure a continuance. It 
excited an alarm proportioned to the fatal cojiao- 
quences that were anticipated. Tho council did not 
wait for an official announcement of tho plan, but 
upon the first rumour of its adoption proceeded to 
take into consideration its probable effect upon their 
interests. Such was the real, though not the osten- 
sible, object of the inquiry. It was protended that 
the effect of the change would ho to prejudico the 
Company’s trade, and that it involved a violation of 
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the rights of tlio Company under authority long re- 
eognizofl. No pretence could be more fallacious. 
The abolition of customs duties, imleed, extended to 
all otlusr traders tho advantage* which had been for- 
mally conceded to the Company, and which was 
claimed by tlio Conqtauy’a servants on their private 
account; but practically it could airee.L only tin* 
latlt'r — to tbo Com|)any’s truth* it could make uo 
(lilltTeiict*. Jn tins management of tin* inlantl trade 
tins natives under (?qual atlvanlag-es might compete 
with tho I'hiropeans, and jirohahly with a better 
chance of success, but no native at that time hud 
over thought of expoi'tiug gi»oils to Ihighind, or im- 
porting any from that eonntry — eousetpiently with 
tlio trade of tlie Must-Tiidia Company rivalry was 
out of tho (jnestioii. Yet eight nK‘mbt*rH of eouneil, 
Messrs. Johnstone, Watts, Marriott, llay, Carth'r, 
ninor.s, TJatson, and Amyatt, recorded their opinion, 
that a regard for tlto interests of their t'lnployers 
eomjiolled them to call u[ion the Nabob to revoke* 
Ilia detenu illation to relieve the inland trade of his 
tloininions from duties, and to reipiire him, white 
Huirering the servants of tho Company to trade on 
their own account without charge, to tax the trade 
of his own subjects for their benefit. .Seltishness 
lias rarely ventured to display its(*lf under so thin a 
veil as U'as believed sufficient on this occasion to 
disguise it. The president ami Mr. Hastings re- 
corded their judgment against their colleagues, but 
the force of nurabevs being o]>po.Hed to tlu>ju, it was 
resohed to iu-Mst upon the inland trade being again 


CHAP, VJ. 
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CHAP. VI, subjected to duties, with the exception of so much 
as the Company’s servants might be able to secure 
to themselves, which by the force of ordinary causes 
must soon have been the whole. The only mode 
by which native traders could have been enabled to 
maintain themselves in their occupations would have 
been by collusion with the Company’s servants ; and 
this was practised to a great extent,* 

Before the Nabob’s intention to abandon the col- 
lection of customs duties was known at Calcutta, 
it had been resolved that a deputation should be 
dispatched to explain in personal conference the 
views of the council, and endeavour to prevail upon 
the Nabob to adopt them, Mr. Amyatt tendered 
his services, which were accepted, and at his request 
Mr. Hay was associated with him. The Nabob 
shewed some disinclination to receive them, and 
observed in a letter to the governor, that if the 
business of Mr. Amyatt was to dispute about cus- 

* la the following passage from a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors to Fort William, 1st April, 1760, the existence of 
such practices is referred to as matter of notoriety : — ■“ It is a 
well-known fact, can be proved abroad, and also in England, 
that our chiefs at subordinates [subordinate factories] gain full 
twenty per cent, upon the goods they provide the private trader, 
and often exclusive of commission ; so that the merchant carries 
his goods to market at an advance perhaps of twenty-five per 
cent, upon their value in Bengal : the black merchants they ap- 
ply to our junior servants, and for valuable considerations receive 
their goods covered with our servants’ names : even a writer trades 
in this manner for many thousands, when at the same time he 
has often not real credit for an hundred rupees. For the truth 
of these assertions, we need only appeal to yourselves.” 
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toms, lie had better not come, as the point was chap, vi. 
already settled by the abolition of those duties. 

But as this was a mode of settlement veiy distaste- 
ful to the majority of the council, it was deter- 
mined, nevertheless, that the deputation should pro- 
ceed ; and an addition w'as made to their instruc- 
tions, requiring them to demand the revocation of 
the obnoxious immunity. The result of their earlier 
interviews with the Nabob seems to have been a hope 
that ho would yield to their demands : but he had 
no such intention ; and an opportunity soon offered 
for manifesting his real feelings. Some boats laden 
with arms for the British troops at Patna were 
stopped at Mongheor by the Nabob’s guards. Messrs. 

Amyatt and Hay demanded their release, but the 
Nabob refused, unless the British force assembled at 
Patna were withdrawn, or that Mr. Ellis were re- 
moved from the office of chief of the factory there, 
and his place su^iplied either by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. 

M'Guire, or Mr. Hastings. While demanding the 
removal of the troops from Patna, the Nabob was 
taking measures to diminish their number by hold- 
ing out to the men inducements to desert. Acts of 
positive hostility followed ; and there being no lon- 
ger any doubt as to the course which events would 
take, the presidency began in earnest to make 
preparation for wai'. Messrs. Amyatt and Hay de- 
manded their dismissal fi’om the Nabob. It was 
accorded to the former, but Mr. Hay was detained 
as a hostage for the safety of some agents of the 
Nabob, who were in confinement at Calcutta. These 
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CHAP. Ti. events gave opportunity for the comnioncemont of 
hostilities at Patna. Mr. Ellis, the chief of the hhi- 
glish factory there, was not indisposwl to the work, 
nor was ho without provocation to enter upon it. The 
iimnccliato result of n sudden attack ujum tin* eit y 
placed it in possession of the English ; hut uimhh* 
to maintain the advantage which they hot! gjiliied, 
they wore driven, not only from tho city, hut from 
their own factory ; and failing to make their t*seapt‘, 
were all oithei* destroyed or made prisnn(>rs. Mr. 
Amyatt, too, was intercepted in his way from Moor- 
shedahad to Cossimhazar, and witli all hiscompanioiixi 
murdered in cold blood. 

When it became evident that hostilities with Meer 
Cossim could not long ho deferred, the question, who 
should occupy the throne, naturally pwisented itwdf. 
With regard to tho feelings which actuated tin* 
majority of the council, it will excite no suiqirist^ to 
find that they dotorminod on the rcstomtion of Mccr 
A. D. 1763. Jaflier, and on tho 7th July, 1703, a procJaraalioii 
issued under the seal of tho East-India Conijiauy 
declared that personage once more sovereign of 
Bengal, Behai', and Orissa, and invited all persons 
within those countries to repair to his standard and 
maintain his claims. Tho act of tho same anthoritv 
only three years before was thus nullified, and all 
that had boon done for tho sujijiort of the preten- 
sions of Meor Cossim rendered unavailing. The 
president offered no opposition to tho will of the 
majority. Be consented to sign the proclamatifm 
and all other jmhiic deeds, witli a reservation, (hut 
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lio Aid not inGan tliere})y to " prejudice Ms fonner chap. vi. 
declarations and ofiinions.” lie could scarcely, liow- 
evor, look hack to those' declarations and opinions 
•with much confidenco in the' exjiedieucy of the for- 
mer, nr tho justncHH of the lattiu' ; he could scarcely 
rc'Cer to tliom wilhout somu feelings of regret, unless 
tho couHolatiou allorded by the live lacs of rupei'S 
Avhich they had procure.d him was sullicieutio banish 
all unpleasant recolli'ctinns. 

When tho proclamation restoring Moor Jailicr 
was issued, the ten)is upon which his restoration 
was to he olTccted were not settled. It was pos- 
sible, therefore!, that the governor and council might 
have had occiision to rocal tho act by which they 
had acknow'ledged him as sov(>reign, and transfer 
tlio throne to another. Home dilii'renccB occuiTod 
in tho arrangement, but they wero slight, and tho 
council wore not iudispoaed to yield to tho now 
Nabob in slight matters, seeing that he yielded 
to tbora in some points which they regarded 
M of tho highest importance — 'the native traders 
wore again to ho subjected to duties, wlnle 
tho servants of tho Company u'crt! to carry on 
trade duty free, with the exception of two and a 
half per cent, upon salt. Thus, whatever might 
bo the situation of the settled inhabitants of the 
country, those who sojourned among them for a 
brief period, for the i)ur})ose of amassing as much 
wealth and with as much sjreed sis ])ossible, had 
reason to rejoice. In addilion to tho im])ortant 
previsions rt'Sjjeciing the inland trade, tho treaty 
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CHAP. Yi. with Mcer Jaffier confirmetl to the the 

possession of Burclwan, Miclnaporc, and Chitta|fon;si, 
The restored Nabob also agreed to inaiiitaiti t\Tn'lve 
thousand horso and twelve thousand f<»ot., and more 
in case of omorgoncy; to receive an English resiihnjf t 
to enforce within his dominions the receipt of 
coinage of Calcutta without haita or allowanco 5 to 
give tliii'ty lacs of rupees to defray the expenacw and 
losses of the Company from the war and from the 
suspension of thoir investment (a measure' which had 
become necessary by the failure of tlu'ir fnnds) ; to 
reimburse the losses of private jicrsons duly proved 
before the governor and council ; to renew his ftwinor 
treaty with the Dutch, which limited their pf)Wer of 
erecting fortifications and raising troops, ami to 
restrain the Eronoh, should they ever appear agiiin 
in the country, from erecting fortifications, iuaiula 5 u“ 
ing forces, holding lands, or undertaking tiu' manage- 
ment of land rents. 

The treaty being signed, Moor Jaffier left Cal- 
AD. i?63. cutta on the Hth July to join the JJritish forim 
which had been put in motion to oflect his restora- 
tion to the throne. It was commanded by Miytsr 
Williams, a Icing’s officer- On the 19tli, an engage- 
ment took place, which terminated in favour of tlio 
English, and compelled the enemy to abandon the fort 
of Kutwal. On the 24th, the British force stonned 
the lines of Mootojil, and thus obtained j)osseHsioH 
of Moorsheclabad and about fifty pieces of cminon. 
Pursuing their victorious course, the English, on 
the 2 nd August, crossed a ravine in tlic face of the 
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onoiriy, wJio watted for them on tlio jdain of Gcriah, ciiAn, vi. 
near Bootee. Hero a fjoneral enp;fi"c*incnt took 
place. The battle wan obatinately fought, and for 
a time victoryHoenied to oscillate between tlu> com- 
batants. At one jteriod the imemy had sticct'eded 
in lireaking [lart of the llritish line and taking pos- 
Heasion^dr some of theii’ cannon; but th(‘ ad vantage 
was soon i*('cov(‘red, and, afl(>r a despernto conflict of 
four hours, tlit' jnveiju'tati*, flight of the enemy trans- 
ferred to the Knglish jinssession of all their cannon, 
and of one hundred and fifty boats laden with grain. 

The defeated amiy fied to Outalmulln, a fort situatcf 
between a chain of lulls and the river, and dt'feiided 
by an intrenclmH'iU, on wldcli were mounted a hun- 
dred pieces of camion. Tin* ditch was dee]), about 
fifty or sixty fei't wide, and full of wafer. Tlio 
ground in front wais swampy, and there was no a])- 
liaront modu of approacli but on tlie bank of tbu 
river w’here tin' ground was dry for about a Imn- 
dred yards; njton this spot the Jhiglish eomnionoc'd 
ai)])roacbeH and batteries, but the design ivas only 
to deceive tlie enemy, ami draw ofl’ tlu'ir attention 
from the point which was seriously menaced. On 
the 5tb Bi'ptember, wliilo tlu' enemy were amused -A. ». inw, 
by a false attack on the bank of the river, the real 
attack was made at the foot of the hills, and after 
an obstinate resistance on tlie pait of the enemy, 
attended by great .slaughter, the Engli.sli obtained 
])oHscfision of the fort and cannon. It was said, 
that Moor Clossim had sixty thousaml men in anus 
within the intrenchment — the English force, Muro- 
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CHAT. vj. peans and Sepoys, did not exceed three thou- 
sand. 

Tlio Yictorious ai-my advanced to Monglie(‘r. Thin 
place Moor Cossim had made his capital, and had 
stroiigthoned it as far as time and circiunstamn*^ 
would pcmit ; but, as ho had no inclination to sus- 
tain a siege in j)orson, ho quitted it on the approach 
of tho Englisli, leaving a garriHon for its dofoitco. 
He had previously signalized liis teinpomry resi- 
dence there by a characteristic act of cruelty, in 
putting to death several jirisoners of dLstinction, 
some of them his own relations, of wliose fidelity he 
did not fool entirely satisfied. Among tluaii was 
tho unfortunate Ram Narrain, a victim to his own 
avarice and the unhappy divisions in tho British 
Govcnimont. It is said that ho was drownetl with 
a hag of sand fastened round his m>ck. On the ivay 
to Patna, to which place ho was retnruing, Mts'r 
Cossim, further gratified his disposition for hlood hy 
initting to doath tho two banlters Seit, whom ho had 
some time before compelled to attend lilin, h^st they 
shoidd give assistance to the English.* Tiieir hodi{‘s 
were exposed, under the care of a guard of Sepoys, 
to the voracity of beasts and birds of prc>y, that they 
might not be disposed of in conformity with tho prae- 

* Gholaum Hossein ia enchanted with the wealth of tliese un- 
fortunate capitalists. » Tliey could,” says he, “ pay a hill at sight 
for a crore of rupees,”— a million sterling, nic hktorkn con- 
tinues, "when, during the first invasion of tho Mahrattaa in 
the time of Mahabad Jung [AUverdi Khan], their warehouaes 
were^ plundered of two crores, the loss was considered hy them 
as trifling.”— Scott’s History of Bengal, page 41 / 5 , 
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tico of tlieir country ; and on tlio advance' of tho chap. vi. 
English anny thoir hones were found secreted in an 
apartment of a house. 

Mongheer was regularly attacked, and, after a 
practicable breach had been made, capitnlatt'd to 
tlie English.* 'I'lic' news of this naielu'd Meer 
CoHsim at Patna, and inllumed him to sneh a ])tit'h 
of fury, that lu' resolved on the perpetration of an 
act of whok'salts slanghtev, ('xccc'ding in ('nonuily 
even the atrocities of tho Elaek Hole. While the 
English anny u’oro on tludr march towards Mongheer, 
ho addressed a letter to Major Adams, llirt'atening to 
put to death his European prisoners, and conelnd- 
iug thus : “ Exult not ii])oa the .suecess wliieli you 
have gained, merely hy treaehery and night asHauits 
in two or three places, over a few jc'inadars sent hy 
me. By the will of God you shall see in what 
manner this shall ho revenged and retaliated.” He 
was threatened with tlie utmost vc'ngeaiiee of the 
British nation if the prisoners sustaiiu'd hanu ; 
but neither the desiairato guilt of tin; act wliich 
was meditated, nor tho fcwful eonseiiucnces which 
might follow to its perjietrator, detm'red Meer 
Cossim from giving ordem for its exeeution. He 
found a fit instrument in a reuegado Euroj)cfm 
named Sumrno.f The prisoners wore of ccjumc 

* Gholaum Hosseni ascribeis the surrender of Mongheer to the 
treachery of the governor. The EnglisJi authorities say nothing 
of this ( but it is worthy of notice that the gonison was two tliou- 
sand strong, and that the place was surrendered without sustain- 
ing an assault. 

I Tins man wiw a Swiss. " Notwith.stunding," Hiiy.s Gholaum 
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CHAP. VI. unarmed, and in order that this murder might bo 
accomplished with the greater facility, a previous 
search was instituted for knives and forks, which 
were seized and sent away.* 

A. D. 1763 . The 3rd of October was the day of slaughter. 

Some of the victims were surrounded and fired 
upon — others were cut to pieces by the swordp of 
the soldiers employed in the dreadful work. It is 
said that they made all the resistance in their 
power by throwing bottles and stones at their 
murderers.f Among the murdered was Mr, Ellis, 
whose impatience for hostilities had been so con- 
spicuously displayed, and Mr. Hay, who had ac- 
companied Mr. Amyatt on the mission from the 
English government to Meer Cossim, One En- 
glishman only was excepted from the sentence of 
general massacre. He was a surgeon, named Eul- 
larton, and the value of his professional knowledge 
probably was the cause of his preservation. The 
English prisoners in other places shared the fate of 
those at Patna. Mr. Fullarton, notwithstanding the 
favour which had been shewn him, feeling some mis- 
givings as to his own security, succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape about three weeks after the slaughter 
of liis companions. It is said that the total number 

Hossein, " his being of one of the sects of Christians, he com- 
plied with the order of Meer Cossim.” The surprise implied by 
the language of the historian is well justified by the circum- 
stances. 

* Fullarton’s letter to the board at Calcutta. 

t Scott’s History of Bengal, page 427. 
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of EngHslimon mnrclorod in various places amounted 
to two Imnrlrod.* 

Patna, whore the principal Hcone of this tragedy 
had been acted, was soon to ])aHH out of the hands of 
the miscreant by Avhoiu it had becm thus polluted. 
On the b'th November it was taken by storm, and 
from this penned tlie fortune of Meer Cossim nvas 
decided. His army was pursued by that of the 
I'higUsh to the banks of tlie Caraimuissa, whicli river 
he crossed to seek refuge in the territories of tlie 
Soubahdfu’ of Oude, with wlioni he had jireviously 
eoncluded a treaty. 

This campaign was most honourable to the British 
force and to those by whom it was commanded. 
Their numbers would bear no comparison with 
those of the army of Meer Cossim, which a military 
witness declared to ho better appointed and better 
disciplined than any bo bad seen in India liefore.f 
Meer Cossim, tliongb possessed of little military 
talent and less courage, Inul been very anxious to 
improve his axmiy hy the introduction of Enroja'an 
disciplino, and lie had to a conshlcrablo extent suc- 
ceeded. 

When Moor Cossim crossed the Caramnassa, the 
Emperor and the vizier were in caraj) at Allaliahad. 
Thither the fugitive proceeded, and was honoured 

* Evidence of Major Grant in Third Report. Other statements 
make die number greater. 

t Major Grant in Third Report. Tlie witness being asked 
wbctiicr tbe probability of success was in favour of tbe English 
or Meer Cossim, said, that to a reflecting mind it must evidently 
have appeared in favour of the latter. 
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ciiAF. Yi. with a most {^racicms i'ecc*[)tioii ; but tlio dmu* nf 
Meer CoBsiui tlmt tbu rnier sboukl maR'li agaiuBl 
tlie Englisb wm evaded, on the ground tliafc be was 
about to employ bis army in reducing to obedience 
some reftuctoty dettcndonls In Btradlecund, wlio JiatJ 
refused payment of rovonue ; Meer G^tei offers 
to undertake tbo task, and bis servicoB being accep- 
ted, lio performed tbo duty entirely to the Hatisfiu*- 
tion of the vizier, who on bis rotnni to the c’ani|i 
agreed at once to march into Bcl)ar in support of 
the claims of the cxihd Naho}). The Ibjglish itu~ 
tlioi'ities had Ijcenied, ?)} coiiinmiiioations /‘nun holh 
the vizier and Ins master the hhiiperor, to Indiece 
that Meer Cossim would b(> sim'eiidered, or at lesist 
sLri])ped of liis wealth and jiower ; hut in caM’ of (he 
/ailiire of this expectation, Major Gnrnac (who had 
suceoedod to the conunand of tlie army*) nas iii- 
slrnetcd to advance Jus iirniy to the banks of the 
Cararanassa to opfjose the eutranee of tin' enemy into 
tbo couutiy. Unliappily the serviceH of the army 
could not bo depended upon. A ajiirit f)f disat!t*c- 
tion had widely spread ; some of tin* troops wen! olf 
to the enemy’s camp, and the fidelity of tlirmr u ho 
remained was very doubtful. The mutiny was in- 
cited and kept alive principally by a body of French 
troops, which in the exercise of a very t|Uestionabkf 
policy had been taken into the English service. The 

* Major AcUun‘j retired, and soon after died. Major Ktinx 
held the command for Home lime after Major AdamsV dejmrture, 
hut ill hedth compelled him to rcliuquiBh it, and the eommtnd 
thus devolved on Major Cumae. 
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allegod object of tlio movement was to obtain a dona- chap. vi. 
tiou in rccompenco of tlie extraordinary labf)ur8 to 
wliicii tlie troops bad licen subjected, but tlio distribu- 
tion of money only partially allayed tin? discont('nt. 

The jnevalonco of this feeling in the army, the scarcity 
of proviHiouK, and the diHinciination fsf Meer .laflu'r 
tc» coinnu'Jice hostilities, all IcMuIed to compel tin* 

British coiunuinder to coniine liimsidf to acting on 
the (hfensive, instead of ado])ling tin* bohh'r line 
which was ropcatodly jire-ssed iijum him from Cal- 
cutta. On the cu('my‘s approach an advance had 
boon resolved nj)on, but it was Hubsmjm'ntly found 
necessary to retire upon Patna. 'J'heri*, early in tlui 
monu'ug of the 15th May, tlu* British force* was a.d. i7Ci, 
attacked. The c(»u(lict lasted till sunset, when the 
enemy was compc'lled to ndiri*. Overtures for ac- 
commodation were at this thno made both by the 
I0mi)cror and the vizier, but tin* hhiglish aulln)rities 
iusistod, with great propriety, ipion the delivery of 
Meer Cossim, the ndlian Snmroo, ami the hhiglisb de- 
sorlem who had fled to the ommy ; and on tlu* otlnsr 
hand, the vizier proposed to diminisli tlu! territory 
of Moor Jaffior, by severing from it the provinet* f)f 
Behar. Nothing resulted from these attenqits, real 
or pretended, at lU'gotiation ; and late* in the month 
of June the enemy returned into Oudo, a mov(‘- 
ment accelerated by a demouatmtion made by Major 
Camac of carrying hostilities beyond tin* frontier. 

In the action on the 13th May the British troops 
had behaved most creditably, and from Ihis the 
eoimcil ut Calcutta inferred that tliert* was nf> rea- 

O (1 o 
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c'HAP. VI. soH to appreheiid any Totum of iumlKwIijintioii, 
Major Camac’s opinion was loss favonrablt* ; and 
his oppoi-tunities of observation were better, ibis 
circumstanco might have shielded an offieer of his 
experienced character from the censure ■with uhieJt 
ho was visited hy the council for not entering upfoi 
a more adventurous course than he thought ft to 
pursue. The name of Major Camac was nai uu- 
Icuown in Indian warfare, and tliose under whom 
he served must have been aware liiat ho was not 
a man likely to evade encountering tho enemy 
witlioiit good cause. lie had avowed bin o|ii?i!ou 
that tJio army under hi.s command, “ ifstaimel!, was 
a full match for the enemy;” hut ite Jiad added an 
cxpro&,sion of his fear, that tiie o[iea <)isplay of db- 
a/Fection had only heeu kejit down hy tltf fear of 
puni.shment and tlie want of ojfjiortunity ; and (inU 
uumoroiis desertions would have taken place had 
not desertion licen rendcTerl e.xeeeflingly diilicolt 
hy “the po.sition ho had taken, and the good look 
out that was kept.”* While he held (he command 
solitary instances of insnl/ordination were not of 
uufroquent occurrence ; and his sucecssor, Mfi.ff)r 
Mimro, found the array, on his arrival tfj assume the 
command, in a state which, in hi.s judgment, callefl 
for the infliction of piuiishiijcnt, extensive, simi- 
maiy, and severe. The latter ollicm*, who was in 
the king’s service, had l»cen called from Bomlmy 
with as many troops, both King’s nml Company’s, 
as could ])o spared from that presidency, in couw- 

* Sec Coasultations of Fort William, Third Uqitirt, pfU' 37«. 
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rjuoncG of tlic alami croatocl by tlio invasion from chap vi. 
Outlo. Arriving at Culoutta, lio lost no time in pvo- 
ceoding with tlio trooi)H whioli had accompaniod him 
to Patna. Tho army previously assembled there, 
T'hiropeaufi and sepoys, were- in a state* ol’ mutiny. 

Desertions wt're fr('([uent, and the mutiuee'rs soon 
went to tlu' extent of threatening to carry oil* their 
odicers and delivi*!* them nj) to the eiu'iny. Not 
only did they clamour for payment of a donation 
alleged to have been promised by tlui Nabob, but 
an augmentation of pay was demanded ; and tlus 
entiro foreo of tho Ilritish whic,h had bc'cn assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Patna seemed oji the 
point of breaking up. Huch being the situation of 
tho anny, Majfir -Munro, to use his own words, 

“ dotonniiuHl to endeavour to compier that muti- 
nous disposition in them before” he “would attonpit 
to conquer the enemy.”*’ In the spirit of this de- 
tennination, he proceeded with a (letaclmient and 
four Held-j)ieceH to one of tlu^ cantonments at a 
short distance! from Patna. On the day of his ar- 
rival a battalion of sejaiy.s marched oil* Avith ilu'ir 
arms and accoutrennents to join tlu! enemy. A party, 
consisting of a hundred I 5 ur()])eans and a hattaiion 
of sepoys, Avhosc ofticei’S repoi*ted that tlu'y might 
1)0 depended uiion, was dispatched with two field- 
pieces in pursuit of the de.sc‘rters. They came u]’) 
witli them in the night, surprised them while asleep, 
made tlu'm prisoners, and marched them hack to 
the cantonment. The officer commanding the de- 

Kvidciiee buforu Sukut Comiaittfc, First Uepoit, KJ?. 
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CHAP. VL tadiment sent forward an oxjiress, annomirinja;' tin* 
precise liour at wliich his arrival with the priwanw 
might be expected, and Major Mniiro wa« pro- 
jiared to receive them with tlio troops iiudor arms. 
Ho immediately ordered their ttffiei'rs tti pick nut 
from the dcsorterH fifty f)f those who horti the worst 
character, and wlio were likely to have hw*ii nti- 
thora of the movement, or chief oetorg in It. Tliis 
being done, a further seleetiou of the tw(srity«four 
reputed to be the woi-at men in the fifty w-aa made, 
and these wore immediately placed upon trial be- 
fore a field court-martial composed of native* oflteerH 
assembled on tbo spot. Tliey were found guilty of 
mutiny and desertion, and sentenced to Mufter death, 
the mode of carrying the sentence into efleet heiiig 
loft to the direction of the commander-ln-elnef. He 
ordered them forthwith to bo bound to tlic> guns, and 
blown away. The order was no soouenuado known 
than four gi-onadiors represented, that as they had al- 
ways enjoyed the post of honour, they were entit!(‘d tr> 
suflbr first. Their desire was complied with, the four 
men bound to the guns were released, the grenadiem 
fastened in their places and executed. Tho oflieers 
of the native troops in the field then inforoKsd the 
major that the sej^oysworo resolved not to permit any 
more men to sufier. Ho immediately directed tho 
foiu field-pieces to be loaded with grajie-shot, ami tho 
Europeans to be drawn up with the guns in intonfols 
between them. The officers who had made the com- 
munication wore commanded to return tc» the heads 
of their battalions, and the men were ordered tf» 
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HKiuiicl tlipii* arms under [)ain of being fired upon 
in case of disobedience or attoinjit at fliglit. The 
order was couijilied with — sixteen more of the 
offendcsi's weri? blown away, and tin' renmining four 
carried to another cantonment where considera1)le 
desm'Liou had takc'U placis there to sufier in like 
maiuK'r. From Ihis time mutiny and desertion 
wi're at an end. Such measares cuu only be justi- 
iied liy strung neca'SHity, and though it is imjiosHible 
to regard them without a feeding of horror, we muKt 
not, und(!r the indiilgemce of such ft feeding, forget 
tlio paramount n(!ct‘Hsity of upholding military loy- 
aity and subordination, find tlie direful mischief of 
which an insurgent army ntight be llu* ciiuse. 

The army Ifeing once' more in a state in whieh it 
might ho treisted to meet an enemy, Mfyor Munro 
prepared to take the* fiedd as early ns possible after tlio 
rains; the tblli Septemiber wfw fixed for the' rmidoK- 
vons of the troops from the difie-remt efintouments. 
Hefore the army was i)ut in motion, inte'lligence 
wfiH receive'el that the' eiuuny heed advanced st've- 
ml parties f)f horse, and tlirown up some' breastwork 
on the banks of the Hoane to impce’Ui the' passage 
of the’ hhiglish. To reuieeve this olistaeie, Major 
Champion was dispatehed with a eletachnu'nt and 
four lield-pii'ces to cross the riven- somei mile:.s below 
the place where the main befdy were to pass, and ad- 
vance on the opposite hank; lor the purpose of dis- 
loelging the enemy and covering the.' huiding of the 
Hi'iHsh tre)ops. Tt w-as important that IMfijor Cluim- 
pioj) should arrive on one' siele* of the river at (lie same 
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CHAP. VI. time tliat the main body rcaclunl the othei'. Tin* 
movements of both parte of the forei' were 

regulated with a view to secure thin — and with w> 
much ])recision woto they oxocixtod, that Major 
Champion’s detaohmont began to fire on the enemy 
at the moment when the van of M^jor Miinro s army 
appeared on the oi)po8ito bank, The enemy ww 
soon dislodged — ^tbo English force was thus eimhkal 
to cross the river without molestation, and in four 
hours the operation was completed. Major Munro 
then continued Ids march toAvards Ihixar, wliere the 
enemy lay. On the 22nd October he avrivcul (lu're, 
and encainjxccl just iM'jmnlthe range of tlie entaiiy’H 
shot. lie found them iutronched Avilh the (Jaiigeh 
Oil their left and the village of Ibixar in their rear. 
The first intention of Major Munro aa'iim to altacK 
them before (lay-break on tlio morning aflin* his 
arrival. Honu' s[)ieH Avere scuit out In uhcertaiii in 
AAdiat part of their encampment tiie force of their 
artilleiy lay, avIuoa' the teut.s of tlu* vi?.i(‘r ami Meej- 
Cossim stood, and Avhether tluj British artilleiy couhl 
ho brought to boar ou the enemy’s right, Mtyor Mnnro 
being resolved to avoid attacking them on their left, 
in order, said he, “ that avo might have a better elianci* 
to drive thorn into tlio Gauges than they .should uh.”* 
Midnight arrived Avithout Iniugiug hack the apies. 
The British commander concluded that they Inul 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and he resoh'ed 
to postpone the attack till tlio following morning. 

As the clay broke, two of the spies returned, and 
* Evidunce of Major Munro, First lU-iJorl, 
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reported that the enemy had been under nnns all chap, 
ni^lit, tlmt tliey bad lioen moving llieir artilb'ij, 
and that tlie •woman and treasure had been sent 
away. A rmumomnncc took ]tlnee, and many of the, 
eneniy’H troops were penvived und<*r arms, but not 
beyond tlie inlrenelnnents ; and it was the opinion 
of Major Mniu'o and all the ollieers who aceom- 
pmiied Idni, tlmt llu' bustle apparent in the enemy's 
eiuii]) was a feint. “ Tn this belief,” said the major, 

“ 1 returned to our camp, wishing llu'y would come 
out and attack us, for our army wais encainiied in 
order of battle.”* His wi.sh was gratified. At eigiit 
o’clock the lield-oflicer of the day announced that 
the eiu'my’s right was in motion, and that lu* was 
confident that they were seriously resolved on mak- 
ing un attack. Tlic' drums wen' immediately or- 
deri'd to beat to arms, the troops advanced from 
their eucamjnuent, and in a few minutes were ready 
to receive the approaching enemy. The action com- 
nu'iiced at nine, and mged till twelve, when tin* 

(•many gave way. They ridired, however, leisundy, 
blowing up several tumbrils and thri'c large niaga- 
/.ines of jiowaler as they went olf. The Hritish 
finny broke into columns to pursue ; but jnirsuit 
was frustrated by the vizier sacrificing part (ff his 
army to jireserve the* reumiuder. Tavo miles from 
the field of battle aa'us a rivulet, over Avhich a bridge 
of lioats had been constructed. This the enemy 
destroyed before their rear had ])a.s.sed over; and 
tlirongh this act about Iavo thousand of them wm'o 
•’■• livitlcaci.' ul Major Muiiro, Firal Uqioi ( 
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CHAP. VI. drowned or otlieiwiso lost. Dostraetivc* as was tliis 
prooooding, it was, says Major Munrct, “tlio 
piece of generalsliip Slioojali-ad-Dowlah sIicwimI that 
day ; hocanse, if I had crossed the rivtilet with the 
anny, I would either have taken or drowned his 
whole army in the Caramuassa, ami come, up with his 
treasure and jewels and Cossim All Khan’s jewtds, 
which, T was informed, amounted to betwcon two 
and three millions,”* 

The British force engaged in (hi,s meiriomhle 
battle consisted of eight Inindrecl and fiffy-seven 
Europeans, five thousand two linndred and ninety- 
seven sepoys, and nine hundred and (‘ightei’ii nutivi* 
cavalry, making a total of seven tliousaud and sr*- 
venty-two men. They had a train of artillery of 
twenty field-pieces. The force of the enemy, ac- 
cording to some reports, amounted to sixty llionsaittl 
men, and the lowe.st estimate ti.xes it at forty thou- 
sand. Of this vast number two tlunisand were left 
dead upon the field of battle, exclusive of tluwe who 
perished from the dcstmclion of the firidge; iht> 
enemy also lost one hundred and thirty-three pieces 
of cannon of various sizes The (ohm of the English 
in killed and wounded was sevtoe. nmminting to 
no less than eight hundred and forty-seven. The 
situation of the wounded enemy was pitiubhs lull, tht‘y 
received nil the attention wdiieh it was in the* power 
of the victors to afford. Surgical assistance eonhl 
not be rendered, for all that was available was in- 
.sii/licieut to meet the wants of the wounded of the 
' J!!\iilc'iiec of Miijor Mmiro, Firut Repurt 
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English army ; hut for five snccossivo days the field chap. vi. 
was ti-avoraod in seareh of those in whom life was 
not extinct, and rice mid water Ije-stowcd on all who 
would receive it. To ensure the due dischargo 
of this huniano ])roviHion, it was iieiBomilly su- 
perintended hy (he coniiuander-in-chief, nho tints 
sht'wetl that, aUhuugh wlieii ci renin stances re([niretl 
severity ht' would not shrink from its ('xercise, ho 
was not less prompt in executing the gentle ofliccH 
of charity than in enforcing ohedience* to tho dc- 
manils of military law. 

On the day after the: battle the Empin’or ad- 
dressed a letter to Major Munro, congratulating 
him on the victory which he had gained over the 
vijiier, hy whom the Enqieror alleged he had been 
treated iis a [irisoner — soliciting the ]irotection of 
the English, and adding, that though he had heon 
in camp with the vizier he had loft him on tho night 
before the buttle, The British anny remained seve- 
ral days at Hnxar, making jirovision for the wouinhul 
and burying the dead. Major Munro then marched 
in tho direction of Benares. Tho Emperor marched 
with his guards in tho same direction, and every 
night pitched his tent within a veiy short distance 
of the British encampment. Subsequently to tho 
transmiHHton of the: letter, the Enqieror had sought 
an interview with Major Munro, in which ho re- 
newed his r(»quost for British protection, and offered 
to bestow in return the dominions of Sltonjab-ad- 
Dowlah, or any thing cdse wdiich the British Govern- 
ment might please to demand. Major Mmiro had 
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VI. referred tlie subject to those uuder whom ho \ra« 
acting, and dediuod giving any countenanco to 
the Emperor’s wishes until authorial liy instmo- 
tions from Calcutta. At length inetnictions arrived. 
They wore favourable to tlie Enipc!f(*r, and ho ua« 
thenceforward regarded as under liritiah protoelittn, 
Wlio that had seen the throne of Dcdhi at the sum- 
iiiit of its ])owcr could have anticipated a period, when 
the lawful successors of those nioiuirdis, to whoiti 
myriads of dependent jiriuci's l)t'nt in lowly acknow- 
ledgment of suhjectioii, should lii' Hying with a (bw? 
guards from the face of one of liis oun hcrvaiUs, iuid 
humbly supjdicating protection against him IVom 
an officer who hold the commission of a Hovotvign 
ruling a country of no gi-eat extent at the U’esteni 
extremity of Ihirope? WIio that had witnessed (la* 
appoaruneo in Bengal of iht* first ])iirty of jnereantile 
adventurers from that eonnlry— ~wdio that had seem 
them craving with ])rofoiind resjieet, nml aeeepihjjir 
with deep exju'ession of gratilndt', llie jtrivjlegc' nf 
carrying on their trade without inferm/){i(»))-.-.hfjd 
marked their chequered fortune and seen them some- 
times fostered and sometimes perHOcuted, hutnluays 
anxious to recommend themselves to the favour of 
the Mogul, could have supposed it possiljh* that an in- 
vitation to minister to his im])erial pleasure should at 
first have been coldly evaded— tliat it should have 
given rise to doubt, hesitation, and ri'fereiiee fijr iri- 
Btructions, and should at length have been cautiously 
yielded, after due consideration, by the smwanis of 
the merchant strangers in t(* whose liands Inu! ptojsed. 
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as tliough by cncbaiitmont, the balanco in wliicli chap, vt 
wem poised tlio dcslinios of India and its lord ? 

The Emperor was not tlic only person •wlm liad 
reason to complain of tlio friendKliip of Slioojab-ad- 
Tlowlah. Meer Cossitn bad become anxious to 
enjoy Iuk alliance' af. a gn'ater distance, and in the 
1io])e of escaping bad propose'd to dei)art for a sea- 
son under })relem'e of collecting revenue. Tlio 
Avary vizier was not to be thus dc'ceivod. Sua- 
pecliug that the ri'al jmrposc of the proposed ex- 
pedition was not that Avhicli was jnofessed, he ob- 
jected to its being imdertalcon, and Meer Cossini 
was comjicllcd to submit. But though the vizier 
thus refused to allow his friend an op])ortunity of 
collecting his revenues, he was not disjiosed to for- 
get that Meer CosHiin had purchased his alliance by 
an engagement to pay a monthly subsidy. I'aymont 
was demanded, but Moor Oossim pleaded his in- 
ability to comply. The vizier then called to his aid 
tht» name of his master the Emjieror, who, ho 
alflrrnod, was pressing for the Bengal tribute, and 
that if it were not fortlnvith paid, the effects of Moor 
Cossim would ho seized by the imperial officers. 

Mecu' Cossim, as was natural, besought the friendly 
ofiices of the vizier to avert this extremity, but the 
vizier declared that ho could not interfere, and tluit 
the accounts must bo settled with tbo Emperor, 

Meer Cossim felt, or affected to be in despair ; and 
to shame the vizier into greater consideration, ho 
rt'linfpnslied tlie state which he had beim aecus- 
ionu'd to maintain, and assumed the murtilied habit 
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CHAP. Ti. and bearing Of a dovotoo® Tbo mier bmringof tlif 
change appeared gi’catly shocked ; In* lost no time hi 
visiting the desponding prince, and by w'poated as- 
snrances of the undiminlshod v?anntli and Binceritv of 
his friendship, at length induced him to almndrm tJm 
dress and dojiortmeut by wldcdi his feelings of disnp» 
pointiuont and dejoclion wore expressed, and reas- 
sumo his princely habiliments and mod© of life. But 
Moor Cossiin had yet to gain further oxperkneo of* 
the character of his friend. His troops hoeamo cla- 
morous for their ])ay, and surrounded the Imit of their 
master, demanding a settlement. Meer Cossim was 
unprepared with the ordinary coin of tlu* eoiiiitry 
and to ajipease them ho was ohliged to have recoiiwe 
to a cherished lioard of gold. This, however, was 
not a jirocess to ho repeated, and to avoifl the neces- 
sity of again resorting to it, MeerCossim resolved to 
got rid of an army which lie was no longer able to 
pay without tronchiiig upon resourccH that wen* re- 
served for the last pressure of extremity. The riot- 
ous troojis were headed by Humroo, ilui wretch who 
bad been the willing iustmmeiit of executing tin? 
murderous orders of Iho Nahoh at Batiia. To him 
Moor Cossim coramimicatod Ids inienlion of dispeiw- 
mg with the services of tlio force which he conmunul- 

* This is said in Scott’s History of Bengal (on the authority 
of which this statement^ rests) to bo regarded m n great rcHec- 
tionon a patron,— -See page 435, 
t The currency is almost exclusively silver. Gold is scarcely 
in use, except for the fabrication of personal oraaments, or for the 
purpose of hoarding, for which it is more convenient than silver, 
as affording the means of secreting great value in a small apnec. 
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od, autl lio requested that the cannon, as wcdl as tlie chap, vi. 
anns and aceoutromonts of the men, might bo re- 
turned to one of his officers. Snmroo wa.s not pi’o- 
pared to rccognixf' the justness of tlie demand; 
he had n strong opinion of the riglit of jjossc'ssion. 
lie answm'ed (hut tin' articles Ixdonged to those 
who had tlieni in their kee[>ing, and his jtraetiee 
illustnited liis ])rin(‘iph\ lie innnedialf'ly tendered 
th(' service's of himself and his battalions to the 
vip.ier, by whom they w'ere most graciously accepted. 
iSueh an accehsion to the vizier’s army was valuable, 
and it is not recorded (hat the prince entertained 
any sonijdes on account of the arms and eijiiijunentH 
of tlio men having been furnished at the expense (»f 
his friend. This transfer had taken ]>lace hefori* the 
battle of Ihixar, Sumroo had tluwe acted on be- 
half of the vizier; but, as has been seen, lu' gained 
for his new omjdoyer neither honour nor advantage. 

Tho day after the diselnu'ge of the trooiw by Meer 
Cloasim his tents were surrounded by the troops ttf 
the vizier, who, suspc'Ctiug that his friend’s stock of 
gold was not exhausted, was desirous of traiisfen'ing 
it into his own coders. Meer Cossim was moimtod 
on an elejdmnt, and carried to the cam]) of his ally. 

A rigid investigation was made as to tho extent of 
his effecls, and all that could he <liscovercd w'ere 
apiu’opriated by the vizier. Meer Cossim, however, 
was able to secrete a number of valuable jewels, 
which were dispatched by one of his followers to the 
Ilohilla country. 

In the ]»Iundoi' of his friend, the vizier observed 
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CHAP. VI. noitlier moderation nor mercy. He would have 
taken the last rupee which Moor CosKim jwiwchhchI, 
if he had been able to diHCOver wh('ri‘ it %va8 dt*- 
posited. But while thus inclulftinff hi« nqmcity 
without roBtrahit, ho steadily refusiHl— and his erm- 
cluct in this respoc.t was certainly creflitftlt(('~t.o 
surrender Moor Cosaim into the hands of th(> 
lish. The dottiaud had boon made before the battle^ 
of Buxar and rojected ; it was repeated atterwarflH 
witli no hotter succo.ss. When Major Muriro ar- 
rived at Benaros, tUo vizier dispatched to him an 
envoy, named Beny Bahadar, to make proposals of 
peace. The major insisted, as a preliminary, upon 
the deliveiy of Meet Cossim and Sumroo. Ihmy 
Bahadar declared the eoncosakm of tliis demand (o 
be impo.ssiblc, but said, that if it were abnndoiir'd, 
the vizier would give twenty-fivci lacs of riipeoK jrj 
the Company towards the expenses of the war, 
twenty-five lacs to tho amiy, and eight lacs tet the 
British commander. Tho manner in ndiich the 
proposal was rcceivod by Major Munro is thus re- 
lated by himself “ My answer wfis, that if he gave 
mo all tho lacs in his trcfiamy, I would make no 
peace with him until ho had deliw'rod me up tlmsc? 
murdering rascals ; for I never coidd think that my 
receiving eleven or twelve lacs of rupees* was a 
sufficient atonement for the blood of those imfortu- 


BcsKles the eight lacs intended as a personal present to lura- 
sclf. Major Munro, liad tho proposal been complied with, would 
have shared m tho twenty-five lacs designed for Hie army. 
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nat© gentlemen who were murdorod at Patna.”* This chap. vi. 
deeisiye declaration silenced the vizier’s envoy, and 
he departed. lie returned after a time, in the hope 
of softening the British coinmaudcr, hut tho latter 
refused to vary his (IcteiTninatioii in the slightest de- 
gree. Beny Bahadur then rofpiested that an ollieer, 
named Ca])tain Htahles, might accomjntny him hack, 
as tlu^ caplaiu was familiar with the country language, 
and tho vizier wished to make a projiosal to him. 

Tho oflicer whose presence was thus sought was loft 
by his commander at jicrfect liberty to accept or 
decline this invitation according to his own dis- 
cretion. Major Muiiro told him that he neither 
advised nor wislual him to 'go, as he might jierhaps 
moot tho fiite of the sufferers of I’atna. Captain 
Btalilos, howc'ver, resolved to incur the danger, and 
ho proceeded to tho vizier’s camp. A compromise 
was now proposed. iShoojali-ad-Bowlah would not 
deliver u|) Meer Cossirn, hut ho was ready to with- 
draw from him his i)rotection (if ])roteotion it were) 
and connive at his escape. With regard to Sumroo 
tho vizier was jjrc^pared to go further. lie would jiot 
Hurrendor him, though his scrapie wfis inexplicable, 
inasmuch as the course which ho proposed as a sub- 
stitute for this measure was more dishonourable 
than the surrender would have been. Ills plan was 
that two or three gentlemen from the English camp 
who wore acquainted with Sumroo’s ])ersou should 
visit tho camp of the vizier. Sumroo Wfis then to he 
invited to an entertainment, and amidst tho festive 
* Evidence of Major Munro, in First Report. 

VOL. 1 . 2 II 
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CHAP, Yi. ritos was to moot lus death in prospnee of tht'^ 
English witnesses. The vizier supported hi« plan 
by an argument seldom neglected in the fiedd of 
Oriental dialectics — ^lio offered Caj)taiii Stables a 
lai’go sum to nso his inlluonci; with his (Hmiinand(‘r 
to got Iho toiTns accoptod ; but the project mm not 
one likely to moot the countenance of Englishmen, 
and its framer was still doomed to find hia proposals 
rejected. 

All hope of making tones with Shoojali-ftd- 
Dowlah being at an end, the Uritisli army ronthmed 
its march towards Allahabad. Clnmarghiir was hr- 
sieged and a practicable breat'h t'ilbt'lefl, hut llu* as- 
sault failed through the bad behaviour of tlie wpoyn, 
and the success of a second M'as frustrated in like 
manner ))y the failure of the European troojis who 
led tlio van ; these running l>ack, tlio wlioh'gavc' way. 
In the mca7itimo Shoojah-ad-l)o\vJah wjik wjtloavtmr- 
ing to got into tlie rear of llie llrilish amiy, atjd 
one object of this movoment was to carry off tin* 
Emperoi'. But the attempt mm uiisimcessl'nl. Major 
Munro converted thci su'gc; of C'lmnarglntr Into a 
blockade, and leaving a HiilUoietit three to niaiiitaiii 
it, retired with the rest of’ the army to 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah continuing to approach, Cho J*hi- 
glish commander concentrated his force hy with- 
drawing the detachment from Chimarglmr in (•xpec- 
tation of a general action,* The two armies, how- 
ever, long remained in a state* of quiescent’, e, awl 

* Separate Letter from Fort William, .’JOUi Jiuie, 1765. MB. 
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before acfci'vity was again manifested Major Muuro 
had relinquished his command and quitted India. 

The death of Meer daffier, which occurred in 
Fohraaiy, jjlaccd the throne of Bengal once more at 
the? disj)oaaI of tho English authorities, Tlio com- 
petitors wc're Noojum-ad-T)owlah, tho scH’oud sou of 
MeorJanh'r (huttlic eldcKt surviving), and tlui infant 
son of Meerim. 'I'lio former was on tho verge of 
manhood, tlio latter was (tnly about six years of ago. 
As both were illogitimate, neither had any legal right 
to tho Buccessiou ; Imt both had enjoyed the advantage; 
of having boon pul)Ucly recognized l)y the fonnt'r 
Nabob as entitled to it.* The British Government 
dotominod in favour of the candidate of riper age. 
Their d('cisiou a])pears to have been influenced 
by a regard to tho public fooling in his favour, and 
by a prudent desire to avoid giving to tho succession 
tho appearance of a now revolution- Previously tho 
now Nabob a('ema not to have stood high in their 
estoem. They avowed that they had no favourable 
opinion either of his abilities or bis character ;f hut 
barring his illegitimacy, Noojum-ad-Dowlnh was tlie 
8ncc(‘8sor to whom the Mahometan law pointed. 
Tho son of Mcorun was an infant, as were tho 
younger children of Moor Jafficr, and though tho 
elevation of one of these might have contributed to 

* Mr, Leycester, a member of council, testifies to the recog- 
nition of Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and anoUier of the Company’s ser- 
vants, Mr. Sykes, to that of Meerun’s son. Sec Third Report. 

i Letter from Government of Fort William to Court of Direc- 
tors, 8th Fob. 1705. MS. 
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CHAP, VI, increafte the actual power of the Compani’, it wcnihi 
also have rendered tliat power more eonKpknmns 
than was desired, and to remove the sncepRsinn out 
of the family of the late Nabob iniglit, a« the eoun-. 
oil observed, " create troublos.” But though the new 
Nabob apparently ascended the musniid ncrtirding 
to ordinai’y rules, bo was, in offhct, but the owaturo 
of the British power, and in bestowing on him tltf 
throne the opportunity afforded for adding to the 
stability of that jmwov was not neglected. The 
deucy of events for some years past had laani lo throw 
on the Compimy’s government the nn'Htnry defcmee. 
of the three provinces. They were iu)W to la* for- 
mally invested with this ofliec. Tlic Nahol) was to be 
relieved Irom the expense of keeping ui) any greater 
military foroo than might bo necossaiy for jjurposes of 
state, for the nminteuauce of intornal jieuee, ami fijr 
enforcing the collection of revenue. 'I'o meet (he 
increased expense that would thus he thrown on the 
Company, a monthly payment of five lacs, which 
Meer Jaffier had made for a short time, was to be 
continued. In adverting to the incapacity of the 
new Nabob, the council had pj'omiswl to take eare 
that proper officers M'ore appointed for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the government.* To ensure 
this was the next object of anxiety. The old Nabob 
had been madly attached to a man named Nun- 
comai’, one of the most faithless and profligate poli- 
ticians that could be found even in an Eastern 


* Letter to Court of Directors. 8th Februiiry, 1 786 
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court ; to him all the power of the state had been chap, vi. 
CDimriitted almost -without control. Nuncomar was 
au enemy, and a troachorous enemy, to the English. 

Tlie diminution of his po-wer was consequently iii- 
dispeusahlo to tho security of their iutorosts, and 
this it was jiroposed to effect by transferring tho 
oxeroiao of llui chief authority in the state to one 
ladiewful to he hotter entitled to confidence. The 
mail selected for the office of chief minister was 
named Mahomed Reza Khan, and the favour shown 
him hy tho ICnglish gave Nuncomar an opjiortunity 
of insinuating that it was intended to place him on 
the throne. Nnneomar’s station gave him gi-oat in- 
fluence, and his cunning and activity enabled him 
to make the best use of it for advancing his own 
onds. Without concert with tho English authorities 
he had ajipliod to tho Emperor for simnuds confinn- 
ing Noojum-ad-Dowlah in tho succession ; and they 
arrived liefore the foianal recognition of tho Nabob 
by the British government had taken place. But tho 
powtn* of that government was in tho ascendant. 

Tho influence of the objections raised hy Nuncomar 
to the terras jirojiDsed hy them had been removed— -a 
treaty founded on those toms had been signed, and 
Mahomed Roza Khan had boon acknowledged as 
naib or chief manager. Besides tho militaiy defence 
of the country, and tho recommendation or appoint- 
ment of the chief minister of the Nabob, the council 
had stipulated for such a degree of influence in the 
ajipoihtment of oificors of revenue as should ho suffi- 
cient, it was thought, to guard against any llagrant 
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CHAP, YT. abuses in that important bmncb of tfu* pnblir isor^let*. 

All these arrangements mayfairly be stijipoMHl t«» imvo 
had their origin in an houeat Ktsal for the benefit of 
tho Company by -whose servants they 'Werr^ rna«le, 
and of tho country to which they iK'hmged. The 
saino favourablo view cannot bo taken rif tfii*ir 
condtict in anotbor instance. They renowtHl witli 
Noojum-atl-DowJah tlio agreement contained in the 
last treaty rnado with his fatiic'r for eontimdng to 
the Englisli the privilege of e/trrviiig an (ho in- 
land trade free from duties, c‘xeepti/)g the two and 
a half per cent, paid on salt. Not only m-iih this 
unreasonable and unjust in itself, but it was in dinad 
contravention of positive orders from the Company at 
home. Tho Court of Directors, by letter dateil Htlj 
Fcbniary, 17()‘4, bud required the inland trade to be 
discontinued. The Court of Proprietors shortly afler- 
wards rocornmeiuled a reconsidemtitm of tin* sulyeet, 
with a view to its regidation in such a manner os 
should “prevent all further disputes between tho 
Soiibahclar and tho Company.” Tin* Omrt of Di- 
rectors accordingly, in a letter dated the 1st Juno. 
170‘4, desired tlio council of Fort William to form, 
with the approbation of the Nabol)— in the huignago 
of tho dispatch, “ with his free will and consimt, and 
in such a maimer as not to afford any just grounfls 
of complaint”— a proper and 0({uitablo plan for 
carrying on the private trade : but it is to Im re- 
marked, in giving these directions, the. Court, took 
occasion to express their disapprolmtion of those 
articles in tho treaty with Meer Jaflier whfcjh pro- 
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vidod for tlio immunity of tlio Company’s servants chap. vi. 
from customs duties except on salt, wliilo tlie ge- 
neral exemption granted by Mcer Cossim was to 
bo rovei'sod. The Court write, “Tlieso are tenma 
Avliicb aitpoar to bo so very injurious to the Nabob and 
to the natives, tliat tlu\y cannot, in the very nature 
of them, tc'iid to any thing but the producing gene- 
ral heart-burnings and disaflection; and consequently 
llierii can bo little reason to ex])ect the tranquillity 
in the country can bo permanent : the orders there- 
fore in our said letter of the Bth of February” — 
tho orders directing the entire abandonment of the 
inland trade — “are to remain in force, until a more 
eipiitalilo and satisfaetory plan can he formed and 
arlopted." In the face; of these orders, tho council 
of Calcutta inserted in their treaty with Noojum- 
ad-Dowkh an article, rt^serving to tho servants of 
tho Company tho privilege of continuing to trade 
u))OU the same tonus as had been granted by Moor 
Jaifier — tenns which tho Directors declared inju- 
rious to both prince and people, and incompatible 
with the tranquillity of tho country. Well might 
the authority whoso orders wore thus set at nought 
address those by whom the new treaty was framed 
and concluded, in language of severe and indignant 
reproof. In exjiressing their opinion upon tho treaty, 
tho Court, after adverting to this article and to 
their previous orders, say, “we must and do consider 
wliat you have done as an cx]>ress breach and vio- 
lation of our orders, and as a determined resolution 
to sacrifice the interests uf the Company and the 
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CHAP. VI. peace of the country to lucrative and selfish views. 
This unacoountahle behaviour puts an end to all 
confidence in those who matle this treaty.”^ 

While the private trade was thus secured for the 
benefit of the Company’s servants in those 

who had been instrumental in placing the now Na- 
bob on the throne had the usual opportanitii's of 
promoting thoir oAvn special intoroste, Presents of 
largo amount wore tciidcrcul, ntul though for a time 
the members of council displayed a demit coytwsa, 
they were not unrelenting: as usunl on mu'ii oc- 
casions, their scruples gave way before the argu- 
ments of their tempters. The Nabob (iisjtensefl his 
wealth with a liberality becoming his rank, 'i’lu* 
gi-atitude of Mahomed Roza Khan was inaniA'stod 
by the carnostnoss with which ho pressed a juirliei- 
pation in his good fortune upon tlioso who had 
bestowed it on him; and Jnggut vSi'il.f anxious 
for the support of the British council in aiding 
his influence with the Nabob, was ready, in the 
spirit of commercial speculation, to purcha-sc it, 
Mr. Vansittart had retired from the govomnitnit 
before the death of Meer Jafficr, and tlx; chair 
was occupied by Mr. Spencer, a gentleman who 
most opportunely for himself had Imon brought 
from Bombay just in time to improve his fortune to 
the extent of two lacs of rupees. Among othfsr 
large sharers in the shower of wealth were Messra. 

* Letter to Bengal, 19th February, 176C. 
t A banker, relative of the two unfortunate persons murdered 
by Meer Oossim, and succesaor to their vast trade and we^th. 
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Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton. These chap, ti. 
gentlemen had formed a- dejmtation, to whom was 
entrusted the arraugeineut with the Nabob of the 
terms of the treaty. Mr. Johnstouo had formerly 
laid down the principle that money bestowed in re- 
ward of service r('ndorod by the roprostuitaUvos of 
th(5 Comjinny, and by their power and influence?, 
rightfully belonged to the (Company ; ho had e.x- 
jtresse.d a tc'uder regard for the reputation of Mr. 

Vaiwittart and his colleagues, by recunmnending the 
diversion of Moor Cossim’s bounty into another chau- 
nol, lost suspicion should attach to th(>ir jnotlvcs; 
and ho had inanifestod some disappointniont, that 
when a bond of largo amount was ollerod them, it 
had not botsn imnuidiatoly ]daco<l to the credit of 
the Cotn))any. IIIh vienvs had undorgono a change, 
ncithor the* causo nor the process of which is any- 
where explained ; but be accepted (and did not 
place to the credit of the Company) two lacs and 
thirty-seven tliousaud rui)eeK — ^liis shart? thus con- 
siderably exceeding that of the governor. Mr. Se- 
nior received one lac. twenty-two thousand five 
Imndrod rupees ; Mr. Middleton one lac twenty- 
two thousand five hundred ; Mr. Leycester one lac 
twelve thousand live hundred. Messrs, Ploy doll,* 

Buvdett, and Gray, momber.s of council, received one 
lac each. How the money had been merited in the 
case of Mr. Burdett docs not appear, os he had voted 

* Mr. Pleydell, wlio Wiis dismissed the service for signing an 
offensive letter to the Court of Directors (see page 422), Imd 
been restored. 
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CHAP. VI, aloiio for calling tlio infant gon of Mwnin to tlu^ 
throne. Perhaps it was to prevent tenihle ariHing 
from Ilia discontent. A scarcely less winarkahle 
object of the Nabob’s generosity was Mr, (fiih‘t>n 
Johnstone, who was not in the ctnineib nor at llm 
tune Imd ever boon in the Ctunpany’s tw'rvice t he 
received fifty thousand ruj)eo8 for no reftBon that 
can bo discovered, except that ho was the brother of 
the gontlonian who was chief of tlio deputation. 

While the arrangements consequent on the d»th 
of Mecr J affier were in progress, tlie ivar in tin* nortli- 
ern juovinccs continued to ho carried on to the nd- 
vantago of the English. Tlie council being, iiow- 
ovor, anxious to bring it to an end, made u v(*ry 
extraordinary proposal towards accommodation, Tln^ 
demand for the .surrender of Meer Cossim and Sum- 
roo being the principal obstacle, they expressed 
their willingness to recede from it, on one condition, 
and tho condition was, that tl)o vizier slujuld put 
Moor Cossim and Sumroo to death “ m an act of 
justice.”* Tho Court of Directors, wlnm informed 
of tho proposal, declan'd it imiioaHible to believe 
that this exi)criinont on tins vizier’s regal'd fitr his 
friends was seriously meant, adding very justly, “ if 
the law of hospitality forbad ids delivering them up, 
surely it forbad his murdering thoiu.”j' 

* Separate Letter to Court of Directora from Government of 
Port William, Hth March, 1765. MS, 
t Letter to Bengal, 19th February, 1700. It muat not Iw for- 
gotten, however, that the vizier hail been quite ready to murder 
Sumroo. 
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Chunarglmr and Allalia])ad surrendered to tlie chap. vi. 
English in February. In tlio latter place the Em- 
peror took up his residence. The vizier fled to 
Lucknow, and from thence to seek refuge among 
the Rohillaa. Meer Cossim had made his escape 
from the protection of the vizier, and followed the 
jewels which hci had prew'rved from the plunder 
to which he had been Kubjected. Siimroo, having 
no alfeciion for a falling cause, was seeking a now 
service. 

Tho power of the vizier had indeed been com- 
[ilotoly broken, and tho English were in a condition 
to strip him altogether of dominion, or to tolcu-ate 
his retention of it upon any terms which they 
pleased to dictate; but before his fate was doter- 
rainod Mr. Sfiencer had ceased to bo tho head of 
tho Jlritish Clovoniment in Bengal, and Clive, who 
during his residence in England had been created an 
Irish Poor, arrived to sup[)ly his place. Tho cir- 
cumstances under wdiich this ai>pointmcnt had taken 
place being remarkable, it will be proper to sus- 
pend tho progress of tho narrative for a sljort space 
in order to take a brief view of them. 

Tlio unsettled state of Bengal, the setting up and 
pulling dovra of kings which for some years past had 
been tho principal business of the English auihori- 
tio.s there, tho oppression of tho people and the 
distress caused by tho inteiferonce of powerful 
foreigners with their industry and trade, the cor- 
ruption alleged to prevail among tho Company’s 
servants, and the- hnancial einlairrassments wdiich 
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CHA.P. Ti. liad paralyzed the Company’s opemtions anti jilaend 
thoir credit in danger, bad attracted a krgt» sharts of 
public attention in England. The sensation pro- 
duced by tlio extraordinary intelligence which year 
after year had brought from Bengal, wa« nattjmlly 
greater among those who had an immediate inten*ht in 
the ])roHperity of the Comjtany. The proprietors wen* 
readily alarmed hy any thing which tUrt»fcfnGd their 
income with diminution, or the sources wlicnrt* it 
was derived with danger, and the statt* of their ail’ilw 
in Bengal was such as well to juslify dbeontetd with 
the past and dark forebodings for the ltd tire. Parly 
spirit and jtcrsonal feeling added tf> tin* eleiueidH of 
disturbance, and gave abundant imlicatiorH Ihtd- a 
storm Avas inevitable and not far tlistant. Clive 
after his r(*turn had naturally been led to mix niueh 
in the field of ‘Indian jtulitics. Siieh talmds ami 
iiifonnation could not have been (hwpised in a nmti 
destitute of extrinsic aids to fame, hut in Clive thtty 
were supported hy vast AA'ealth and great parlhe* 
mentary influoiice. Ho had fonnerly been on terms 
of friendship with an able and influential director of 
the Company named Sulivan, They afterwnrtls bt*- 
came alienated from each other, and a short tinu* only 
was required to change indiflerencc* into hit tiw haired. 
As the contest between thc'so tAvo chiefs advanced, 
the greater part of tlio proprietors became arrayed on 
the side of one or the other of the combatants, and 
each party strove to multiply the mimher of their 
adherents and increase their strength on a division, 
by splitting large amounts of stock, for the piirjmse 
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of ereating fiotitious votes.* The directors at that chap. yi. 
time served for only one year, and the result of the 
atliuial election afforded a, tost of the comparative 
strength of parties, The first pitched battle be- 
tween Clive and Hulivan was fought at the cdcc- 
tlon of 170;3, and Clive was defeated. But he was 
gradually gahiing slrengtli, and his own exertions to 
increase his power were aided by the co-operation 
of circumstances. Before the time arrived for re- 
newing the contest, a special general court was 
called, upon tlic requisition of the proscribed nuni- 
bor of proprietors, tlicrc lieing, as wa.s declared, “just 
reason to bo alarmed at the jiresent dangerous and 
critical situation of the Conqiany’s affairs in Bengal 
and other ])arts of India.” The object of those wlio 
had called the court was to prepare the way for 
the return of Clivc' to Bengal ; but after three days’ 
discussion, a majority of the proprietors determined 
against ]iuttiug to the vote a motion, referring back 
to the Court of Directors for reconsideration tho 
recent ajipointmcnt of Mi-. vSpcncor to tho chair 
of that presidency. This now defeat served but to 
give fresh spirit to Clive ami his supporters. They 
wore deficient of votes — more were made and an- 
other court was called. Here, after a fierce debate, 
a resolution was carried, to the effect that it was the 
desire of tho general court that Lord Clive should 

* Five hradred pounds stock then constituted a qualification to 
vote, and Clive on one occasion employed one hundred thousand 
potrads in the creation of votes, His friends were equally active 
to the extent of their ability. 
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CHAP. VI. be appoiiitod to the exorcfeo of tlio ehief civil and 
militaiy authority iu Bengal. 

This was a great victory, but it waa a« jot iii}|H»r- 
fect. The outworks hatl been carrietl—the citiMlel, 
which was the scat of the executive jTOwer, wiw next 
to bo stonnod — ^autl Clive declined acceding in the 
wish expressed in his favour, until he was 
of tlio support of those to whom h© would he 
directly accountable, and who jmsstwed so targidy 
the power of aiding or fnistrating tlu! success ef his 
administration. At a subsequent general ctmr( tlie 
subject was renewed. It was moved, (hat (lie court 
should bo inforaied what ineiisures liad been taktui 
by the Court of Directors in conscfpieiicf' of tfui 
resolution rospoctiiig Clive. A lottcw nddr(*»S(*d by 
order of the Court of Directors to ('livts and his 
answer, were produced. The former ('iiclnwal copy 
of tho resolution of tins gcuiera! court., expressed 
the readiness of tho Court of Dircsetoati to carry at 
into effect and to prepaau for his loa’dship s iwwAge. 
Clive’s reply addressed to the secretar)’ was mhua- 
dant iioithcr iu words nor infonaaatioaa. It rnia thus : 
— “ Sir, I have received your letter enclosing copy 
of the resolution of tlae last gcaaerad couit. J mml 
dosiro yon wll rotuni tho direefcoi's my thanks 
for their offers of preparing every convenience fear 
my passage.” The letters laaving hoen road, an in- 
quiry was made, whether Clive woia,ld expitwj him- 
self ready to accept tho appointment whitda the 
court desired should bo conferred upon him ? Clive 
wished to postpone his answer till aftaw the oloc- 
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fcion of directors then approaching. A motion was chap. Vi. 
made by ono of his opponents, that as Lord Clivo 
declined to accopt immediately the service proposed 
to him, tho Court of Directors shonld bo desired to 
make “ tho proper arraiigemonts in the j)roscnt cri- 
tical sittiatini) of tlio Company’s aifairs forthwith.” 

This gav(< risn to a dtibato, in tho course of which 
Clivo again sjiokc', tiis languago was inoro explicit 
than it had previously boon, and ho avowed that his 
main objection to an immediate acccptanco of the 
honour tondorod him rested on his hostility to Mr. 

Sulivan, then de^juty chairman. lie said, “ that lio 
diflbrod so much from” that gentleman with regard 
“ to tho measures necessary to hci taken for tho good 
of the Co7n])any, that ho could not consider” him “ as 
a jiropor chairman of tho Court of Directors — that 
it would bo in vain for him to oxoi’t himsolf as ho 
ought in the offilco of governor and commandor-iu- 
chiof of thoir (tho Company’s) forces, if his measures 
wore to bo thwartial and condemned at homo, as 
they probably would bo, by a Court of Directors 
under tho influonco of a chainnan whoso conduct, 
upon many occasions, had evinced his ignorance 
of East India affairs, and who was also known 
to ho his personal and inveterate enemy; that it 
was a matter totally indifferent to him who filled 
the chair if Mr. Sulivan did not — but that ho 
could not, consistently with tho regard ho had for 
his own reputation, and tho advantages ho should 
bo emulous of establisbing for the Com])any, pro- 
C('od in tlu* ajijtointmcnt with which they had ho- 
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cHAp4 VI. noured him if that gontlemau continued to have tlie 
lead at home,”* This called up Mr. Hulivan, who 
“ expressed himself ready to co-operate in the most 
honourahlo and friendly mamier in any mwisures 
that might prove agreeable to his lordshij; and con- 
ducive to the Company’s interest, in coufinnatirm 
whereof, ho pledged liis faith and honour with tlu» 
Court.” A wish w'aa ex[)rc'8Hed by many proprie- 
tors that the diiIcrenc(>H between the contending 
parties might be consigned (o oblivion, ami ilio 
scene which followed seems to have betm one of no 
ordinary excitement. Q’lie record says, “ an anu'ea- 
ble conclusion of all difficulties and clifliTeuces upon 
the occasion having with great energy, and very 
patlictically, been recommended from motives of the 

* Mdcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. ii, pages am, 2a2.— ,Kir .lolm 
Malcolm professes to quote from a MS. report (ln»wn up Ijy Hir 
Henry Strachey. His authority lias been followctl in relating the 
substance of Clive’s speech, his report being tlie most full that m 
extant, and probably the most correct. In hi« narrative of some 
other parts of this scries of transactions, Bir Jolui Malcolm » 
exceedingly inaccurate. He states (vol. ii. ji. 23*!), that the letter 
of the Court of Directors to Clive informed him •' llml a ship was 
ready to receive him." This is not the fact—the letter t.tdy 
stated the coiut’s readiness to "prepare every eouvenienee for" 
his passage, " in the manner that might be most agreeable to" him. 
Sir John Maleolm’s report of Clive's answer is still wider from 
the truth. Clive is represented as liavitig " rejilied. that, for 
reasons he had assigned at the general court, .he could not thmlc 
of embarking till hp foievy the result of the election of director®, 
which was to take plaoo in the ensuing month." The letter of 
Chve, winch will be found in the text, contains nothing of this. 

Sir .fohn had evidently never seen either the letter of the Court or 
Olive s answer. 
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groat benefits that might accrue to the nation in chap. vi. 
goiieml and to the Coin])any in particular thcrcirom; 
bis lordship thou signified, that ho would declare his 
final resolution in a Few days.”* 'I'lie motion ap- 
pears to have ))een withdrawn, and tlins ended this 
stonny dehutf*. Tlu' Ftuv days’ eonsideration re- 
(piirc'd by (dive prodncc'd notliing but a letter to 
tho (hmrt oF f linadors, reiterating his reFusal to 
pro('e(!d to Jntlia while his rival, Mr. Sidivan, had 
tlu! lead at homo.f Ihit the annual election of 
directors was approaching, and upon its result the 
final dotermination oF Clive dc'jiended. It jjassed, 
and neither party had any great cause r<n’ triuinjih, 
about one halF the uuiubor oF directors being re- 
turned by each ])arty.l; The balance oF miecess, 
however, was rather in Favour oF Clive. Sulivan, it 

* Minuted of General Court. MS. 

i' Tliis letter Sir John Malcolm appears to have mistaken for 
tluU adclresBcd by Olive to tlic secretary of the Company, in tia- 
Hwor to tho letter of tlio Court of Directors expressing their 
readiness to make provision for ids passage. Between the writing 
of the two letters a general court had l)t«n held, and it was in 
consequence of what tlicri took place tliat tlie second letter wn« 

TOtton. 

I Sir John Malcolm states, that at one of the general courts, 
in which the appointment of Clive was discussed, the party of 
Mr. Suliven was desirous of obtaining a ballot ; but that, though 
upwards of three himdred proprietors were present, the proper 
number of signatures to a requisition could not be obtained. It 
seems, however, incredible that, while Mr. Sulivan was able to 
procure his own election, though hy abare majority, and to carry 
with him as many supporters as amounted to nearly half the 
Court, he should have been unable to find nine proprietors willing 
to demand a ballot on a question in which he took a deep in- 
terest. 

VOL. I. 2 T 
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CHAE.YI. is said, secured liis own cloetioii by a majority of 
only one ; and Messrs. Rous and Bolton, bnlb fricmk 
of Clive, wore appointed to tlie cliairs, CHvo nr» 
longer hesitated to comply, but neeepted tlu* ap- 
pointment which he was regarded as so pre-<'jiii- 
nently fitted to fill. 

Among the points in dispute tetwetm Clive and 
his opponents was one of great jicrwinal importrineif 
to himself^ — the possession of the jnghire gnuited 
him, by Mccr Jafiior, after the rc‘lreat of the Bhaada. 
For three years ho received the in'ofU*^. Tlie Court 
of Directors then forbade any further pauiieuts 
being made, ordered tho future profits (o be curried to 
the account of tho Company, and requinnl aei'tnuils 
of all payments previously made,*^ Clive tluTetipon 
instituted a suit in Chancery against tlu' ('oin])any, 
which was not d('eidod when he was culled to re- 
sume the govennnent of Bengal, lie llimi prtJ- 
posed an arrangement, which, witli some slight 
modification, was accepted and earned into cfiect. 
It was agreed that Clivo sliotild retain the jaghin* 
for ton years, if ho should live so long; and timt at 
the termination of that period, or u])on his dmith at 
an earlier date, it should revert to ilie Comptuiy. 
All difficulties were now removed, and Clive de- 
parted for tho scone where, some yeara l)efort«, ho 
had laid the foundations of the wealth and power to 
which ho iiad attained. Vast was the contrast be- 
tween this and his first visit to India ] 

Clive arrived at Calcutta on Ibo 8rd May, 1765. 

* Letter to Beng-al, 27tli April, I7C3. 


A.D. 1765. 
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Ho had boon accompanied from England by two 
civil servants of the Com])any, Mr, Sumner* and 
Mr. Sylcos; and those, with Mr, Vei’olst and General 
Carnac, were to fonn a select coininittec, vested 
with pxtmordinnry ])owc'r8, to jmrsuo whatever 
means tliey sliould judge most [iroper to restore 
peace and traiujuillity to the country. Whenever 
it could ]»(' done conveniently, the council at largo 
were to l)e consulted ; but the jiower of determining 
was to rest in tlio ennunitteo alone. As soon as 
peaca mid tranrpiillity should be ” restored and esta- 
blished in tho soubahdarHhip of Bengal,” the extra- 
ordinary powers of tho committee were to cease, 
and tho committei' itself to be dissolved.f At tho 
time of CIiv('’s arrival, the son of Meer Jaflicr u’as in 
poaceful possession of tho throno of Bengal, under 
tho protection of tho English Government, before 
whoso victorious arms tho Vizier was Hying; wliile, 
with the Empi'ror, relations of friendly alliauco had 
been oBtablished. Tlu' state of alFairs wsis tlKn*oforo 
widely ditferont from that which had prcHentod itself 
to tho imaginations of the proj)riotora during tho 
stormy contest which procedi'd tho apjiointinent of 
Clivo ; and but for the fact that the relations of tho 
Company’s govcrninent and the Vizier were yet to 
bo determined, the committee Avonld scarcely have 
boon warranted in exercising tho extraordinary 

* Mr. Sumner was one of the servants dismissed for signing an 
offensive letter to the Court of Directors, He Imd been restored. 

t Letter from the Court of Directors to Bengal, Ist .lune, 
1764 . 

2 I 2 
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CHAP. VI. povfors with which they liad been iiivpgtcd thivo 
seems to have? been disapjiointed that then* was so 
little loft for him to acliiove; and he ftlt nion* 
ospocially aggrieved by the govennnent having pro- 
vided a successor to Moor Jaffier before his arrival. 
The promjititudo of the couiieU might have Ikhui 
influoncod by views of personal advantage; but tin* 
dissatisfaction of Clive was unreasonable, ami must 
bo referred to a fooling, more lofty perhaps than 
that of his rivals, hut not more disinteresti'd. The 
ardour of tho council might lx* stimulated hy cupi- 
dity — the complaints of Clive wore the fruits of 
disappointed ambition. Nofhiag could liave been 
more pernicious than to keep the succession to the 
throne in aboynneo for several months; nothing 
could have tended moi’C directly to unsettk' the 
country, to relax the springs of govermiicuit, and to 
shako the fonndatioii.s of oliedience. C'liw him- 
self would coi-tainly not have acted in the niaimiT 
in which ho professed to think that his jiredueessora 
should have acted. 

Tho committee lost no time in enti’ring upon 
their duties ; but, as might have been expected, 
the members of council shewed no alacrity in re- 
cognizing. their authority. Mr. Leycoster mid Mr. 
Johnstone were desirous of obtaining some explana- 
tion from the committee as to tho meaning and 
intent of their powers, which wore especially limited 
to the restoration of peace and tranquillity; but 
Clive answered, that ho would not discuss such 
points that the committee them.seIvos were tlu* 
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aolo judges of fchoir own powers, and were resolved 
to carry tlioui into execution. The fierce and 
haughty hearing of Clivo silenced his opponents, if 
it did not satisfy theni.^ 

A siiljj'cct which was among those that lirst oi'cu- 
pied the attention of the cominittee, was one which 
the council would gladly have postponed, fhe 
onormouH prcKeiitH, hy which many of the Com- 
pany’s servants had enriched themselves at the ex- 
pense of opulent and jiowerful natives, had attracted 
attention at homo, 'J'ho danger and the scandal of 
permitting such iiractices to ho continued without 
restraint had lieen felt, and it had heeu resolved to 
prepare forms of covenant to ho excoulcd hy the 
civil and military servants of tlie Company, hiuding 
them not to accept tlu' gift of any land, rents, or reve- 
nues whatever, nor of any other })roperty, beyond a 
very small amount, without the consent of the Court 
of Diroc.tors. The covenautshad arrived at Calcutta 
ill January, hut the council had not takt'ii any steps 
towards jirocuring tludr execution ; and, indeed, as 
the death of Mcer Jalfier and the accession of his 
eldest surviving sou immediately followed the ar- 
rival of the covenants, it is obvious that a hasty 
execution of those documents would to the council 
have boon exceedingly inconvenient. It ap])ears, 
also, that they disapproved of them on principle; 
they thought them too unreasonable and absurd to 

* Letter from Clive to General Ctiraac. — Mdcoltn’s Memoirs, 
vol.it, page 321. — Johnstone’s Letter to the Proprietors tif Kast- 
India Block, page 31, 


ClIAP. Vt. 


A. I). 1(«5. 
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CHAP. VI, be adopted or acted upon. One of their <nni body 
stated, that ho had heard from his bretliwn that 
the regulation appeared to thorn »o new and (‘xtra- 
ordinary, and seemed liable to wo many objeeiiims, 
that they proposed sending homo a remonstnmee 
against it, setting forth their reasom for Judging the 
measure inexpedient and improper,'*^ The wdeet 
committee took a different view, They pertmip* 
torily required that the covenants almuhl bo csxt*» 
outed; and the dcanand met with little resistattw, 
though it excited much diRcontent. 

* Johnstone’s Letter to Proprietors of Krisl-Iniliit Hiorit, 

63. Mr, Johnstone labours to shew, llmt even tli()U":li the «»ve- 
nants had been signed, the members of council might, ncverthrlws, 
have received the presents; and his ruiwoning in the folbw- 
ing passiigc is coituinly amusing, if not convincing It is 
said that the covenants hud atrived before titc ilenth of Meet 
Jaflier; that those covenants ought to have heeji inuncdtately 
signed, which would have cirectually prevented the receivitig 
the presents; and that therefore the gt'ntlemcn ought to he in 
no better case than if they had signed llic eovennnts. f nimwer. 
that the covenants do not absolutely prohibit the iieeppUng {*f 
presents in all coses, but only require the canseiit of the tltrcetora 
to such presents. The intention of which plainly was, to hitro- 
duce a check which did not before exist ; that the directora of 
the Company, and still more the wliole proprietors, Rliould have 
a power of inquiry into the motives for which such presents were 
given and received ; and when these motives should appwir to Imve 
been perfectly consistent with fair and hononrahle conduct with 
respect to the Company’s affairs, it was not to he supfrosed that 
the directors or ^e proprietors would obstruct their senmute 
from accepting presents agreeable to the universal practice of tiic 
country, or seize upon such presents and appropriate them to 
themselves, when they wore truly given merely os presente, and 
by which the Company lost nothing, though individual# were 
benefited. The jjrcsents in question cmr be fdrly supported wiion 
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Thig was not the only mortification to which the chap, yl 
memhore of tho council were subjected by tho 
authority of the select committee. Tho Nabob 
com])hunc(l that his ministor, Mahomed lle/.a Khan, 
had abused his office, by imjjoveriHliinpf his mnstor’s 
treasury for tlie j)urpose of conciliatin/? tlu' favour 
of the [Kiwf'rful HervnnlH of the Company. An in- 
(piiry was fortlnvith instituted into tho ])i‘osonts 
which had alr(‘(uly Ixion received. It was perhaps 
not conducted iu tho fairest spirit, nor in the 
luauiver most Hkoly to elicit tho trath. It was a 
subject of conpilaint that some of tho witnesses 
woro Huhjcc.t(‘d to imprisonment, and that their 
tosliiuony was given under tho terror of a military 
force. Those circninstaiiccs, comhined with tho 
tendency of Oriental witnesses to temper the true 
with the agreeable, may bo presumed to have had 
some weight in determining tho character of tho 
evidence against the offiending memhera of council; 
hut n])on their own udinissiou there was cpiito 
enougli to show that, Avhen tho gifts of fortune fell 
in their way, they were not scrupulously inquisitive 
as to the delicacy or propriety of seizing them. It 
was allc'ged that they did not follow tho precedent 
allerded by Clive and his associates, and at a later 
date by Vansittart and his council — that they did not 
wait till money was tendered, and then decently 

this footing — that they were such as the tlirectors and proprietors 
ought themselves to approve and confii'm, even if the gentlemen 
had actually signed the covenants before they received them.” 

' — ^I’ages G2, Oik 
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CHAP. Ti. fi'Ccept it, "but that their cupidity iiad ontMtripfK'd th(.> 
courtesy of the Nabob imd his iiiiiiisterw — that they 
had -violatod the decorum of oovctouMicss by actu- 
ally demanding presents, and that their demands 
had been enforced by menaces. To what extent tln^ 
charge was true, it is not worth while tt» hupiire. 
The accused parties might have overstepped the 
discretion observed by their predecofflO»,* and this 
was imwiso, as it oxjioHod them to iuinac(»ty' ttb- 
loquy; the presents would bavc' come in duo time, 
whether demanded or not, and soiiu! voluntary olB'ra 
wore certainly made to thorn. 'J'liere was jimbaldy 
little difTorcnco between their conduct and llmt of 
their predecessors, except in oius resju-ct ; they 
knew that, in indulging their desire for tlu‘ surldmi 
accumulation of wealth, they were di8f)beying tin* 
orders of their suporiom. The covemants which 
were to restrain their avarice had arrived, and they 
ought to have been signed. They refrained hootima 
they intended to profit by tlio forbidden sourccH of 
advantage, and thou contended that, as the cove- 
nants wore not executed, they coubl not bo obliga- 
tory.! They thus added to tho vifilation of principle, 
of which thoy wore guilty in common with tlieir j»ro- 
decessors, a violation of tho })OBitivo orders of tluiso 
whom tliey wore bound to obey ; and this appeam 
to be tbe cliief, perhaps the solo, ground of distiue- 

* Clive, however, it must bo remembered, did not think it 
wrong to ask for a jagluro — at least he asked, whether ho tltoughl 
it wrong or not. 

i Letter from Select Committee to Court of Directors, Ist Oct. 
17C5.— Third Report, page 438, 
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tlon between their offence and tlxat of Clive, Van- chap. vi. 
sittart, and othoiiJ.* 

* Mr. Johnstone did not fail to refer to the oxample of Clive. 

M warranting the conduct of himself and his colleagues. In a 
long minute, wldch he recorded on the 17th June, 17(i.'5, ho says, 

** With regard to iircscnts in general, wo have the ax)liroved 
cxamijlo of llic President, Lord Clive lumsclf, for our guide, who, 
though this Naliob’s father’s itrinccly bounty on liis coming to 
the government had wade ilia fortune easy, and the Oomiiany’s 
wulfaro his only motive for staying in India, yet acknowledges 
his having made use of the influence of Juggut Seit to apply for 
a jaghiro, which, though amounting to £30,000 per rmnum, w^os 
not thought improper by him to accept of, even in tlio circum- 
atoaoes of distress he then represents the old Nabob to have been 
in— his life twico saved from Ms troops mutinying for tlieir 
arrears only by the awe of our arms, and largo balances then due 
to the Company, which were not all paid till after the revolution, 

1700." — ^'I'liird Report, page 434. In his letter to the Proxirietors 
of Eaat-Indla Stock, Mr, Johnstone returns to the charge with 
some force of reason, and some felicity of language, " Let it be 
considered who is the person that appears to jiush tins inquiry with 
a Koal 80 very active and unrelenting. It is that man whose whole 
fortune, a fortune that is immense, arose from the presents which he 
received upon another occasion from an Indian prince, the father 
of tlio present Nabob, who is now happily under the protection 
of Ins lordship’s giatitudo, who received that present at a time 
when the Nabob’s treasury was almost empty, when ho was 
unable to pay the sums stipulated to the Company for their 
losses, and the sums due for losses to private individuals, which 
were put off to a distant and uncertain day, and when he was even 
unable to pay the jiroscnts themselves, for some of which assign- 
ments or turicaws were given upon the revenue. It is he too who 
took a grant of a jaghirc for tliirty thousand pounds sterling yearly 
to himself, when by every rule of duty he ought and might have 
obtained it for the Company.”— -Letter, page 74, Clive endea- 
voured to draw a distinction between Ins own case and that of 
others, hut the attempt was vain, except as to the alteration in the 
Xjosition of the Gomi)any’s servants by the introduction of the 
covenants. Sir John Malcolm labours strenuously, hut scarcely 
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CHA.P. VI. A very unfavomublo report of the? coinluefc of 
tliosQ who had been engaged in placing Nnojuin-ad- 

more successfully than Olive himself in die same cauM- Eeferrinp 
to the presents received on the acceasion of Noojutn-ad.Ihitrlah, 
Sir John says—" These presents have been justly nrmigned as 
furnishing powerful motives to the Compmiy’a servants for nmk- 
ing rovolutious by wliiohthcy were enriched; and it is one af the 
heaviest charges against Clive, thathk example wu the origin *rf 
tliis baneful practice. The fact is not disputed j bat it liapj»wj«l 
in this case, as in most others where small men attempt to iroitete 
great, that they reach only tlje defects, and fail m every other 
part,” — Memoirs of Clive, vol. ii. pages 2fJ7, UPH. An the irre- 
gular indulgence by Clive of his desire to jiossessn fortune is here 
tacitly admitted to be a defect, his case is virtually surrendered. 
Great men can oloim no exemption from the moral and Inmoimiblo 
obligations to which all men are subject, nor when they violate 
those obligations can they secure a monopoly of the indulgtmcn. 
Those who can follow them in nothing else, will find m difficulty 
in emulating their weakness and their vices. Those who followetl 
Clive might be — they were smaller meu—but the exercise of 
grasping avarice requires not high intellect, and the iMographcr 
of Olive might have remembered llrnt, if the sucewora of bin 
hero wore smaller, tlicir acquisitions also were smaller, Not one 
of tliem obtained a jagliiro of £30,000 a year. With regard to 
tho effect of presents in stimulating revolutions, it i« to ks oh- 
served that those wlio placed Noojum.ad-nowkh on tho muanud 
are less open to suspicion on this ground than their predcecMors. 
The an-angement which placed Mccr Jnffier on the tlirono wim a 
revolution ; that whicli elevated Mccr Cossim in hiw jilnoe wait 
also a revolution. In the case ofNoojum-ad.Dowkh there wanted 
nothing but legitimacy of birth to constitute him tho lawful me- 
cessor of his father j and though, in this respect, Ida title watt 
defective, there was no competitor who could produce a better. 

mong a number of imperfect claims, Ids was the least iroi*rfect, 
ancl die regular order of succession was adhered to as for w 
practioalile. 

It IS remarkable that CHve himself always seemed to bo im- 
pressed with a deep admiration of Ids own dwntorestedness. and 
a sincere conviction that he was quite free from the offimees 
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Dowlah on. the tlirono was made by tlie select com- 
mittee to the Court of Dii-ectora. Some of Clive’s 

which he coademned so severely in others. ITiese feelings are per- 
ceptible, not only in lita public statements, where tliey might bo 
Rssuraed from motives of policy, but not less in comraunicationa 
which might be expected to be more free and unreserved. In a letter 
to Gcncml (’nrnac, rckting tho proceedings nt the drst meeting 
of tho board, he mys— After di8j)atching tho current business 
the board broke np i and to-morrow wo sit in committee, when I 
make no doubt of discovering such a scene ria will be shocking to 
human nature. I’licy have all received immense sums for this 
new appointment, and arc so shameless ns to own it publicly." 
After some further blame of tlio council, he breaks out into the 
following passionate exclamation. " Alas, how is tlie English 
name sunk I I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few tears 
to the departed and lost fame of the British nation.” — Malcolm’s 
Memoirs of Clive, vol.ii. page 322. In another letter, >rattcn about 
the same time to Mr, Palk of Madras, Clive says, " The large 
sums of money already received and obligations given for the rest, 
on account of this treaty, are so very notorious through the whole 
town, and they themselves have taken sucli little pains to conceal 
them, that wc cannot, without forfeiting our honour and reputa- 
tion, possibly avoid a retrospection as for bock as tho receipt of 
tho covenants and Meor Jaffier’s death.”— Ibid, page 326. Clive 
would have been very unwilling that the retrospection should 
have extended " as far back os " the elevation, instead of tho 
” death” of Meer Jaflier ; ho was very unwilling that inquiry 
should be made into his joghiro, and expressed liimself in language 
of bitter indignation against those who sought to disturb his 
possession. In observmg tlie different rule of judgment which he 
applied to the conduct of otlicrs and to liis own, it is impossible 
to refrain from the conclusion that cither ho was guilty of the 
most consummate and odious hypocrisy, or tliat, where his own 
actions and interests were concerned, lie was subject to the in- 
fluence of aberrations, so far surpassing the ordinary delusions of 
self-love as to be scarcely consistent with perfect sanity, 

Clive promised that he would not enrich himself by proceed- 
ing to India at the time under review ; and be boasted that ho 
had kept his word : but be had previously reaped his golden 
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CHAP. Yi. opponents were men of energy scareely inferiur to 
Ills own ;* but be Uatl the power to crush them, and 
was not indisposod to exert it. Homo (»f the disctm- 
tentcd, to avert worse consequences, retinal ; sonu’, 
of tho more refractory were suspended, aiul ihj 
inconsiderable number wore ultiniatefy dwmissed 

harvoatj and for a man who waa one of the rictat subject# of the 
British crown, tlic sacrifice was not (?rcat. Yet even while th«« 
promising and thus boasting — wlillc jn’cparhig to laoiwk tin* 
thunder of his autliority against all who had iriunifcRtcd «« tindnt* 
impatience to become rich, lie showed that in liiniwlf the desire 
of accumulation was not entirely subdued liy tlie vimt, jitiimnit of 
gratification wliich it hod enjoyed. On liis arrival at Madriw he 
heard of the successful progress of the Brilish arms in Bengal ; 
a report widely difFerent from that which he had esjatcEwl to re- 
ceive. He immediately wrote to a gentleman wlio acU-d iia ouo 
of his attornies in England, instructing him to invest in Fawt- India 
Stock, without loss of a minute, all money that (‘live might at Uic 
time have in the public funds, or nnywlierc else, and as itmeh m 
could be borrowed in his name. To guard against others availing 
themselves of his views, if the letter should Ins opened by any out: 
except tlie party to whom, it was addresHcil, tins hiwtruetion was 
written in cypher, the key to which could he obtained only at the 
Eost-India House. So great was the anxiety ofthe agent, Mr. Wahh, 
that it seems to jiave impaired his consciousness ami powers of reeol- 
Icction. On receiving the letter, he immediately, in company witli 
Mr. Rous, a director ,and friend of Olive’s, to whom uko a IcUat was 
addressed in cypher, proceeded to the Enst-India Htnmc to pm- 
cure an interpretation of tlie mysterious oliarueters ; forgetful, m 
it would seem, that it being Sunday, there was little probability 
of the object being attained. When the instruction was decy- 
phered, Mr. Walsh proceeded to act upon it. The amount of stock 
bought was not very large ; the reason, it is to be presumed, being 
that the agents of Clive had not much money at command j hut 
some was bought at lG5j-, which a few months afterwards was 
worth 100.— See Tliird Report and Appendix 83. 

* Mr. Johnstone, more especially. 
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tlio servico.® Mahomotl lieza Khan was exonerated chap, vl 
from the charges preferred against him, hut he was 
not pomiittod to enjoy his xfist power unimpnired.f 
Tho Nahoh had manife.sted great disliho to the 
arrangement by Avhieh it had been placed in his 
liands, and it was reduoc'd by admitting Juggut Seit 
and Roydooloob to a ]iartieipation, Tho, Nabob 
gaiiK'd nolhing by this division of ponw; but it 
miglit ])usBibly in somo degree sootiie his irritated 
feelings, and it had tlio additional roconnnendation 
(}f annoying Clive’s opponents. 

* In consequence of the disclosures made by the select com- 
mittee, legal proceedings -were instituted against Mr. .lohnstone 
and others, witli the view of procuring a refund of the nmonnts 
which they had received as presents after tho arrival of tlie cove- 
nants, hut hy n vote of the general court they were directed to 
he discontinued, 

f On the character of Mahomed Ilcza Khan Clive seems to 
have expressed himself, at different times, with little regard to 
consistency. In n letter to General Camac, quoted in Mal- 
colm’s Memoirs (vol. ii. page .'iGO), he says : "There seems to 
have been a combination between the blacks and the whites to 
divide nil the revenues of tho country between them, for the Na- 
hoh knows nothing about the matter. Large sums have been 
taken out of both treasuries hy Mahomed Ileza Khan at Moor- 
shedahad, and hy Nuncomar at Calcutta.” In another letter to 
General Carnac, quoted in the same work (vol. ii. page 859), 

Clive says : " I am as fully averse to Eeza Ali Khan’s remaining 
in the groat post of Naib Soubah. IJia being a Mussulman, 
acute and clever, are reasons of themselves, if there were no 
others, against trusting that man with too much power.” Yet tho 
select committee, of which Clive was chief, unanimously acquitted 
him of malversation (see Appendix, No. 84, Tliird Report) ; and 
in their letter to the Court of Directors, 30th September, 1765, 
the administration of Mahomed Ileza Khan is pronounced " irre- 
proachable.” 
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cfiAP. VI. More imporfcaaifc mattere remained to 1w adjtwtefl 
— conclusion of tlio war with the Vizier, the 
settlement of the relations of the Company vith 
the Emperor, and a new arrangement with the Na- 
bob ; for this, too, formed part of the plans of Clive. 
The Vizier, with his allies, the Mahrattns, hnv- 
A.D, 17GB. ing on the Orel May been defeated by the English, 
ho signifiocl a few days afterwards hi» desire of 
peace, upon any conditions whicli thi^ victons might 
think fit to ])rescribe. (’)iv(' {)roe(H‘dt‘(l to tin* 
English cam]) to arrange tlie terms ; and (In* van- 
quished prince had no reason to complain of their 
harshness. The transfer of the entiri* doininioris 
of the Vizior to the Em])or()r had been seriously 
contemplated ; but the design was regjirdod by 
Clive (as well as by the Court of Direelom at hoim* 
when they hocamo aivare of tlie jirojeel) as jm- 
politic and dangerous. The Vizier was, thcK'fore, 
restored to the possession of all tin* territories 
whicli he had previously govenied, with the ex- 
ception of Korah, and such jairts of the {irnviiien 
of Allahabad as wore then actually ot'eu])ied by the 
Emperor.* A defensive alliance was to sulwist 
between the Vizier, the Nabob, and the English ; 
the latter were to carry on trade duty free ; hnt the 
Vizier objected to granting them jicrmission to esta- 
blish factories within his dominions, and tlie claim 
was not pressed. The surrender of Moor Cossim 
and Sumroo was no longer within the Vjzicr’a 

* 'I'iio Emperor held his court in tlie city of Alklmbad.— 8cfe 
page 475. 
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powolv— one impoclimoiit to peace waa thus removed, ceap* vi. 
and the priuco evinced no roluotanco to stipulate 
that he would never entertain, receive, or coun- 
tenance them. As an indemnification for tlio ox- 
ponsos of the Avar, he agreed to ])ay fifty lacs of 
rupees within thirtec'U montlis. This amount Clive 
and the sc'h'ct contmittee allowed to ho inadequate; 
hut tlu' vefwoiiH Avhieh they urged against pressing 
for more wen-o creditahlo both to their liherality and 
prudence. The Vi*;ier’H “ circiimstanee.s,” they ro- 
proflontod, “ Avould not afford more without oj>prcss- 
ing the country, and thereby laying the foundation 
of future contention and trouble.” *■ Thi.s explana- 
tion was followed by pointing out that no money 
had been granted “for any other coxisideralion 
Avhatsocver.” f The intent of this remark is obvi- 
ous ; hut as some of the select committee were not 
distinguished for shunning the favours of fortune, 
its good taste is less palpable. 

The hlmperor AViis loss fortunate than his rehol- 
liouH officer. Not only was his expectation of osta- 
hliabing himself in the place of the Vizier disap- 
pointed, hut in the sottlomout of his recognized 
claims to tribute from Bengal, more regard Avas 
shoAvn to the convenienee of those avIio had to pay 
than to the right of him who had to receive. The 
Emperor demanded the amount in money and jag- 
hire, which had been fixed by engagements Avith 

* Letter of Select Committee to 001111 : of Directors, 30tli 
Sept. 1765. 

f Ibid. 
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CHAP. VI, Meer Jaffler and Mocr Cofsaim, Clivo racfopfifullj 
objected to tbo jagliire, and five laca and a Imlf of 
rupees were thus annually saved to the nnemu H of 
Bengal, This point being yielded, the Ktrijieror 
applied for tlio arrears which were due. ariioniifing 
to thirty-two lacs. Clive answered that )(, was im- 
posaihlo to ])ay one rupee, on neeount of the iwj- 
povorishment of the trensuiy from varimw eauKes. 
more especially the w-ar, which hc> did not fail to 
remind the Thnperor had ))een niaintaiiied partly on 
his niaje.sty’H account. Tlie I'hiiptwftr renirted (his 
attempt to couliscate the arrears of his tribute, and 
the “obstinacy” of the Jhiglish nt'gotiators (so it 
is termed by themselves) drew from him (‘Xjires- 
sions of “ warmth and displeasure hut the* <it‘» 
scondant of the Emperors of Delhi hud no ehtdee 
but to abandon his claim with a good grace, t^r to 
continue to assort it without any Imjie f)f profiting 
by his pertinacity. Ho took the fonner emirst*, and 
the thirty-two lacs of arrears ■were numhen’d among 
■ things to bo forgotten. Tlio negotiation proeeinled, 
and in its progi’oss the English Government gained 
an important accession to its powt*r and influence. 
Tho Emperor had some years before offertHl to 
bestow upon tho Company the dowauny of tho 
three provinces of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, but it 
was then declined. It was now solicited, bestowed, 
and accepted. The English East-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representative (jf the 

* Letters from Lord Clive and General Camac to tlm Select 
Committee, 12tli April, 17C5. — Appendix 89 to njird Itoport. 
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of DeJIii in the three iprovinceg ; aaid the chae 
nfettmut being at the same time coiifinneii to the 
Nabob, the British authorities were fortifiecl by the 
sanotion of that power wliicli, not long before, had 
beon paramount in India, and which still oom- 
mandod respectful homage oven when unable to 
eiiforcxi ob< 'flience.* 

The way to reiifler tlio gift of the dowanny arail- 
fddo had been previously prepared. Clive, by re- 
presenting to tlie Nabob the financial difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, had prevailed upon him 
to accept of an annual allowance of fifty-throe laca 
of iuj)t;Ba for the 8U])poTt of his dignity and contin- 
gent tixpemses, leaving tho remainder of the revonuos 
to he dis])ursed by tho Bngli.sh Oovommont. The 
grant of the Bmporor entitled the Company to any 
surplus that might remain after tho stipulated pay- 
ment were mad© ; and they now laokod nothing of 
aovereignty but tho name. Tho views under which. 

Clive and his colleagues acted are thus oxitoundod 
by themselves : — “ Tho perpetual straggles for su- * 
periority between tho nabobs and your agents, to- 
gether with the recent proofs before us of notorious 
and avowed corruption, have rendered us unani- 
mously of opinion, after the most mature delibera- 
tion, that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of all these evils than 
that of obtaining the dowanny of Bengal, Behar, 

* Tlie duties of dewaiiny consist in the collection and manage- 
ment of tho revenues. Tlie nizamut comprehends the other 
functions pf government. 

VOL. L 2 K 
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CHAP* VI. and Orissa for fcbe Company.” * Thoy otworvo fur- 
ther : “ The experience of years has eonrinwl us 
that a division of pov^er is imp(»ible withtmt gene- 
rating discontent and hazarding the whole. AH 
must belong either to tho Company or tlio Nabob ; 
and we leave you to judge which aitentative is the 
most desirable and tho most expedient In the pre- 
sent circumstances of afTairs. As to Ottwelfts, W'o 
know of no system wo could adopt that could h*« 
affect the Nabob’s dignity, and at the fiaine time 
secure tho Company against tin* fatal effects of 
future revolutions, than this of the dewanny. Tho 
power is now lodged where it can only ho lodgwt 
with safety to us.”f Such were the roprcscntatioiw 
of tho select committee to tho Court of Director i 
and tho language hold in his private communicatioUH 
by Clive, tho prime mover of their proceorlingv, 
entirely concurred with their official statements. 
“With regard to the magnitude of our ptwwes- 
sions,” said he, “ bo not staggered. Assure ytuir* 

• self that the Company must elthisr be U'hat tlu^ aro 
or be annihilated. Hitherto, at least, one eon se» 
no alternative ; for in a moderate state, though tho 
power might still ho preservotl, corruption and fre- 
quent revolutions must in the end overset us.” f 
Clive denied that ho had fomied tho resolution 
of obtaining for tho Company tho dewanny while 

* Letter of Select Committee to Court of Directors, SOtli 
Sept. 1765. 

•I* Ibid. 

t Private Letter to Mr. Dudley. Depufy Chairman, 20th Sept. 
1765. Malcolm’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 344. 
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b,© -vras at Madras;* yet the reasons wMoh he as- chap, 'W. 
signed ill justification of the measure were as valid 
then as when ho arrived in Bengal; and it appears 
from a private letter written by him from Madras, 
that if the resolution had not boon actually formed, 
it had boon a subject of meditation with him. Ho 
says ; “Wo have at last arrived at that critical 
poriotl wliich 1 have long forosoon ; I moan that pe- 
riod wliioh rondors it uocossary for us to dotermine 
whether wo ©an or shall tako the whole to our- 
selves. Jaflior All ICUau is dead, and his natural 
son is a minor, hut I know not yet whether he is 
yet declared successor. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah is heat 
from his dominion — wo are in possession of it, and 
it is scarcely hyporholo to say to-morrow tho whole 
Mogul empire is in our power. Tho inhabitants of 
tho country wo know, by long experience, have no 
attachment to any obligation ; their forces are noi- 
thor disciplined, commanded, nor paid as ours are. 

Can it, then, be doubted that a largo aimy of Eu- 
ropeans will efibctually preserve us sovereigns, not < 
only holding in awe tho attempts of any country 
princo, but by rendering us so tmly formidalile, that 
no French, Dutch, or other enemy will presume to 
molest us? You will, I am sure, iraagino with me, 
that after tho length we have run, the princes of 
Hindostan must conclude our views to be bound- 
less ; they have seen such instances of our ambition, 
that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation.” 

As Clive could not moan to cast blame on his own 
* See Tliird Report, page 314. 

2 IC 2 
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CHAP. Yi. policy in dethroning Sooi^f-oo-Dowlnli, it is to Itc* 
— ■ supposed that his remarks hero apply to the war 

mth tlio Vizier, and the engagements ontorod into 
with tho Emperor ; but Clive might have reinoin- 
hored that tho war with tho Viziorwas forced upon 
tho British Govemraent, and that tho conntonanw 
of tho Emperor was of some value in the conduct 
of it. Clive was dissatished with those who exer- 
cised tho goTcinmont, and ho considered their policy 
in the spirit of a jjaidisnn, not of a .stafesmnn, Tho 
Vizier protected and encouraged men guihy of do- 
liborato and extended murder. Would (^live have 
acknowledged that, in this respect, the British nation 
had no ground for complaint ? The Vizier flcmand- 
cd the surrender of Bchar — Clive would eertainly 
have been the last man to gratify liiin. Hiihso- 
qncntly ho observes ; “ The veiy naholw whom wo 
might support would ho cither covetous of our pos- 
sessions, Or jealous of our power. Ambition, fear, 
avarice, would bo daily watching to destroy ns ; a vic- 
tory would he hut a temporaiy reliof to jjs, for tho 
dethroning of tho first nabob would ho followed by 
setting up another, who from tho same principles 
would, when ’his treasure admitted of his keeping 
up an anny, pursue tho very path of his successor. 
We must indeed become nabobs ourselves in fact, 
if not in name — perhaps totally so without dis- 
guise ; but on this subject I cannot bo certain until 
my arrival iu Bengal.” After adverting to some 
military arrangements w'hich he deemad necessary, 
and blaming tho march of the British troops beyond 
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t, to Nabob’s dommions, to s&f&t “I eould baw ft, 
wistod that our operations had boen carried on upon 
a plan of more moderation, and that we had not 
been obliged to maintain any other militaiy force 
than what might bo sufficient to prosorve and pursue 
our ooinmenual advantages ; but sinoo our views are 
oxtemkal, and siuce eoitutusrco alono is not the 
whoh' of llu< Company’s Hup[)ort, wo must go forward 
■ — to retract is impossible.”* Nothing can ho more 
sound than Clive’s cfuudasion ; and if, in his judg- 
inentof others, ho liad allowed to the force of cir- 
cumstanooH the same weight wldcdi ho gave it in 
determining his own jiolicy, there would liavo boon 
little to im[)ugn in the reasoning by which it was 
supported. It is a remark too trite almost for re- 
petition, that the Britisli empire in India is the 
creation of cireninstauees ; but, like many similar re- 
marks, it has heooino trite because iucontrovertihly 
true. That onqiiro owes its extent and grjuideur to 
the anibltiou, not of those by whom it luis boon 
roared, but of their enemies. The main causes which 
hatl contributed to its growth up to the time of Clive, 
were the hostility of tlie French, tho i)erfi(ly of Soo- 
raj-oo-Dowlah, and tho ambition of the Vmier. These 
had changed entirely tho position and character of 
the Company’s government. Notwithstanding the 
instructions from home, which were invariably ])a- 
cific, it had boon found impossihlo to avoid war; 
the results placed at tho feet of tho English mer- 
chants power and dominion which they never souglit, 

*■ Private Ia;U«' t« Mr. Ilou**, 17lli April, 17(ri, 
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CHAP. VI. but which they could not decline without sinking' 
into abject weakness and contempt, and what wniild 
hare been worse, without affording opportunity to 
European rivals to profit by their unreasonable and 
suicidal abandonment. In tho language f>f Clivtj-— 
to retract was impossible. 

In the arrangements mad© at this time with Clive, 
the Nabob seems to havo had littlo reason for e-owi- 
plaint. His title to tho throno was not the ctearwt, 
and it is admitted alike by tho testimony of frionda 
and foes that ho was altogether unfit for the active 
duties of goveinmont. There is no evidence that 
he evinced any unwillingness to accept thes name of 
sovereign and a large revenue, as a full satisfaction 
of liis claims ; and as he was one of the weakest, if 
not one of the worst, of Oriental princes — ^utterly sunk 
in intemperance and sensuality, incapable of rational 
thought or vigorous ofibrt — an arrangement which 
provided him tho moans of unbounded indulgence, 
and relieved him from tho cares of state, offered $ia 
the price of power that wliich a mind like the Na- 
bob’s might bo presumed to value more. Towards 
the Emperor Clive scarcely showed equal liberality. 
It might not be expedient to gratify his wish to 
employ the English as the instruments of making 
conquests for his benefit ; but the mode in which 
his pecimiaiy claims upon the three provinces wore 
disposed of was not that which the Emperor of Delhi 
had a right to expect at tho hands of those to whom 
he was giving a place among tho states of India. 
Among the various questions of whidi Clive had 
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to dfefMie, diuiai^ this bis third podod of residenoe 
ia ladia, was that of the private trade. The Court 
of Blreotors, it will bo recollected, had forbidd^a 
their servants engaging in that trade, till somo plan 
should bo devised more equitable than that con*' 
coded by Motw Jallier, and confirmed by his weak 
successor.* Clives when at homo, had strenuously 
urged the necessity of restraining the sorvants of 
the Company from trading in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, articles which wore among the chief ob- 
jocte of internal commerce, and with which the 
iiitorference of foreigners had boon felt as pecnliaiiy 
vexatious. In a letter to the Court of Directors 
before ho left England ho said, “ Tlie trading in salt, 
betel, and tobacco, having been one cause of the pre- 
sent disputes, I hope those articles will be restored to 
the Nabob, and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trade in them.” f Again, in another letter : “ the 
odium of seeing such monopolies in the hands of fo- 
reigners need not bo insisted on.”| It could scarcely, 
therefore, have boon doubted that Clive would have 
been zealous in carrying out tlie ordoi-s of the Court of 
Directors, consonant as they were to his own avowed 
opinions ; yet, within a month after his arrival at 
Calcutta, Clive entered into a partnershii) with his 
colleagues in the select committee, Messrs. Sumner, 
Verelst, and Sykes, for the purpose of dealing in 
salt, An attempt has been made to oxenso Clive, 

* See page 471 . 

t Letter to Court of Directors, 27th April, 17G4. Appendix 2 
to Fourth Report. 

j. Malcolm’s Meraoira, vol, ii, page 313, 
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cfiAP. VI, on tile groimd that his share of the profits of tht* 
speculation (which were onormous) was not appro- 
priated to his own benoflti, hnt was dhtrihutcHi 
among certain friends and depondonts. TIuh cannot 
alter the character of the proceeding. Clivi* hart 
declared that the trade ought not to te perinitt<'rt to 
the servants of the Company* and tho Court of 
Director had forbidden them to ongafB In it. 
Under theso circumstances, he could no nion; he 
justified in entering upon the trade in salt for the 
benefit of others than for liKs own. ('live, too. at 
the very time ho was thus acting, was (rtniiuifig the 
character of a refoimcr, and addressing the Court of 
Directors in such language as the following; “Is 
there a man anxious for the speedy return of his son, 
his brother, or his friend, and solicitous to see that re- 
turn accompanied by affluence of fortune, hidiffltrent 
to the moans by which it may have been obtained ? 
Is there a man who, void of all but selfish feelings, can 
withliold his approbation of any plan that pronjisc* 
not sudden riches to those, his deiuust eonneetiouH I 
who can look with contempt upon Tnoasures of 
moderation, and wlio can chorisli all ufistarfc great- 
ness, though stigmatized with tlu* spoils of the 
Company? If thoro is such a man, to him all 
arguments would bo vain — to him I speak not, My 
address is to those who can judge coolly of the 
advantages to bo desired for their relations and 
friends, nor think the body cor|)orate wholly tm- 
entitled to their attention.”* Yet Clive at this time 

* Letter of Clive to Court of Dkectors, SOlh Sept. 1705. 
Appcnrlk 73, I’liird llopoit. 
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ws mg&^ng ill a trade forbidden by tb© ordei® of 
big snperiore, for tlio puriioso of eariobing suddenly 
several persons, some of whom, at least, had small 
claims upon either the Company or the countiy. 
One of them was a near relation of Lord Clivo :* 
ho had boon in the sorviee of the Company ; his 
good fortune hud Ixion far inferior to that of his 
jiatron, but it HoeiuH, from tbo testimony of a witness 
not intlifij)osod to speak favourably, that it was 
tolerably proportioned to bis morits.f Another of 

* Captain Moakoylyne. 

t Sit Jokii Malcolm aa 3'8 (Memoirs, vol. ii. pages 162*163), 

" I should conclude from wliufc ajjpears in the manuscripts in my 
possession, that though a pleasant and respectable gentleman, 
Captain Moskeylync had little talent as an officer. His conduct 
to part of the Naboh's ftunily while commanding at Arcot had 
been severely condemned by Mr. Pigot. We find amongst his letters 
to his brothor-in-law an indignant remonstrance against the treat- 
ment he had met witli from the governor, who also wrote CEvo 
fnlly on the subject. The latter, in his reply to Mr. Pigot, states 
the groat uneasiness which the circumatanco had caused him, but 
adds, that ho derived consolation from the belief that itentirely pro- 
ceeded from an error of judgment.” Surely the orders of the Court 
of Directors ought not to have been violated for the sake of mak- 
ing tt fortune for one who had no better claim tlion that of being 

a pleasant and respectable gentleman,” who on one particular 
occasion liad behaved so iU that his warmest friend could defend 
his good intentions only at the expense of his understanding. 
The peouruary circumstances of Captain Maskeylyne are of no 
public interest, but Clive gave different accounts of them at dif- 
ferent periods. In a letter to his father, 29 th December, 1768, 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm (vol. ii. page 164), Clive says — ■ 

" My brother-in-law, Captain Maskeylyne, goes by this convey- 
ance, and win bring you this — he is worth £10,000 or £11,000." 
In a speech delivered in the House of Commons, 30th March, 
1772, Lord Clive stated, that when Captain Maskeylyne quitted 
the service (previously to his accompanying Clive back to India) 
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CHA.P. VI. tlio fortunate sliarera in tlie salt profits wn« tl»e pri- 
vate surgeon of Lord Clive ; and anotlier appears to 
have contributed to his comfort in an Imroblor 
capacity — ^he is stated to have been his lordshipi 
footman.* On the inconsistency of such cniniuct 
with either the public duty or the public protewions 
of Clive, it is unnecessary to dwell. 

While the select committee were thm wriehirtg 
themselves or thoir dopendcntH hy a spocnlation in 
salt, a plan was maturing for distributing tbo profits 
of the trade in that article, as well as of tlie trade in 
hctol-nut and tobacco, among the civil and military 
servants of the Company; and this jilan was ulti- 
mately carried into oiTect without the sanction of 
orders from home. Two reasons have been urgtnl 
in justification of this measure — that circumstances 
wore changed hy tho virtual transfer of the sove- 
reignty of tho country to tho Company, and that 
the salaries of public servants being notoriously in- 
adequate to their support, both justico and pru- 
dence required that some authorized means of mak- 
ing up the deficiency should bo nclofttod. Both 
these reasons have some weight. Under tho native 
governments, tho trade in each of the three articles 
had been a monopoly ; there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in continuing tho monopolies, and applying 
tho profits cither to the general purposes of the 

he was " Dot worth £3,000 in the world," — Hawgard’s Parlk- 
mentary History, vol, xvii, page 348, 

* See speech of Governor Johnstone in tlie House of Commons. 

' — Hansard's Parhamentary History, vol. xvii. page 871, 
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mw jgOTemtnerifc, or to any epeoial object ooimected chab. h. 
•witb ife. If Clive and the committee thought it 
■wiie and boxiefioial to raise from this soixrco a hmd 
for paying tho servants of the state, it was their duty 
to roproaent their views to thoir superiors at home, 
and to wait for thoir sanction or prohibition.* But 
after the stiving opinion that had been expressed on 
tho impolicy and injustice of tho Company's ser- 
vants engaging in those departments of trade, and 
while they continued to receive communications 
sliowing that tho views of the Court of Directors 
were unaltorod,| they ought not at onco, and of their 

* Aa required by tilie Court, in despatch, dated Ist June, 17G4, 
after Clive's appointment, and not long before his departure : *' You 
are thereupon to form a proper and equitable plan for carrying on 
the said trade, and transmit the same to us, accompanied by such ex- 
planations, observations, and remarks, os may enable us to give our 
sentiments and directions thereupon in a full and explicit manner.” 

t Some passages have already been quoted from the letters of 
the Court on tliis subject. In a letter, dated tho 16th February, 

1766, the following occurs : — " In our letters of the 8th February 
and the Ist June lost, we gave you our sentiments and directions 
very fully in respect to tho inland trade of Bengal. We now 
enforce the same in the strongest manner, and positively insist 
that you take no steps whatever towards renewing tills trade 
without our express leave, for which purpose you must not fail 
to ^ve us the fullest Information upon the subject agreeable to 
our above-mentioned directions." Again, in letter under date 
24th December, 1765 i “ Your deliberations on tlie inland trade 
have laid open to us a scene of most cruel oppression, which is in- 
deed exhibited at one view of the thirteenth article of the Nabob’s 
complaints mentioned thus in your Consultations of the 17th Oc- 
tober, 1764. ' The poor of this country, who used always to deal 
in salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, are now deprived of their daily bread 
by the trade of the Europeans, whereby no kind of advantage ac- 
crues to the Company, and the government’s revenues are greatly 
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dHAP. Yi, dwn authoritjr* to Uave establWieti a pkn whiok 
there was ground for apprehending might dfs- 
approvod by tho90 to whom they owed olM‘dk‘noe. 
Tho second reason may be answered in the sfime 
manner. The evil was great. If Eurojwarw are 
to labour for a more subsistence, and tlmt a stsinty 
ono, India is not tho field in which thr?y will 
chooso to labom*. If tlioy apparently «biiiit to the 
hard torma imposed upon them, the' rrujst ordinary 
knowledge of human nature will lead to the con- 
viction that their submission is only ajjpan'nt-- tlmt 
they arc looking to indirect moans to make tip for 
tho insufficiency of tlieir romuuoration ; tliat nhen 
temptation arrives it will not bo resisted ; ami that 
if its paco should bo slow, its advanet' will ho rather 
invited than ropellod.* Theso things are chmr, na 

injured.’ We shall for tlie prcBeril observe to you, llwl every nue 
of our servants coucemed in this trade lets been {tuilty of a 
breach of his covenants, and a dlsoliodienoe to our orders," Fur» 
ther, in the same letter : " Wo sliall my nothing furllmr at jirts 
sent on the inland trade till that iniportant subjoet nball Imv# 
been taken up by Lord Clive and tho gentbrnon of the wdeet 
committee, only to observe that tho regulation propoKttl in (‘on- 
sultation, 17tli October, 17G4, of confining the trade of our »r» 
vants in die article of salt to the capital cities of Patna, !)«»«, 
and Moorshedabad, on paying the Nabob 2| per cent., k a ma- 
nifest disobedience of our orders of the 8tli February, then under 
your deliberation, which positively forbid all trade in adt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco.” 

* According to Clive’s description of the process, tempto* 
tion in the East is sufficiently active to satisfy tliow most ready 
to yield to it. " The Company’s servants," said he, " Imvc not 
been the authors of those acts of violence and opprwskm of 
which it is the fashion to accuse them. Such crimes arc corn,* 
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well as tm0t aatl they furnished rery propel grounds ca iAg. 
for pressing remonstrance to the authority under 

mtted by the nativee of the country, acting as their agents, 
nntl for the iiiost part without their Icnowledge. Those agents 
«uul die banyans never desist till, according to the minislorlal 
phttae, they have dragged their masters into the kennel, and then 
the acta of violence begin. The passion for gain is as strong 
(w the passion of love." Clive pursues tire parallel for some 
time i and after painting the situation of a man placed in ciroottt- 
stances of danger from the softer passion, he tlius continues i 
" Now, tlie banyan is the fair lady to the Company's servant. 

He lays Ills bags of silver before him to-day j gold to-morrow j 
jewels dm next day j and if these fail, Ijc then tempts him, in the 
way of his profession, which is trade. lie assures him that goods 
may bo had cheap, and sold to great advantage up the country. In 
this manner is the attack carried on, and the Company’s servant 
has no resource, for he cannot fly. In short, flesh and blood 
oeumot l)ear it." Clive then adverts, with much truth, to the cir- 
cufflstanccs by wliich the way was then prepared for the tempta- 
tion to prevail, "Lot us fora moment consider tlio nature of 
the education of a young man who goes to India, The advan- 
tages arising from the Company’s service arc now very generally 
known, and the great object of every man is to get his son ap- 
pointed ft writer to Bengal, which is usually nt the ago of six- 
teen. His parents and relations represent to him how certain he 
is of making a fortune ; that my lord such-a-ono and ray lord 
sueh-tt-ottc acquired so much money in such a time, and Mr. suoh- 
a-one and Mr. such-a-one so much in such a time. Thus arc 
tlieir principles corrupted at their very setting out j and as they 
generally go a good many together, they inflame one another’s 
expeotations to such a degree in the course of the voyage, that 
they flx upon a period for their return before their arrival.’’ 

Clive then delineates the writer’s course in India. " Let us now 
take a view of one of these writers arrived in Bengal, and not 
worth a groat. As soon as he lands, a banyan, worth perhaps 
100,0001., desires he may have the honour of serving this young 
genOoman at 4s. Gd. per month, Tlic Company has provided 
chambers for him, hut they are not good enough — the banyan 
finds better, Tlio young man takes a walk about the town; he 
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CHA-p. VI. whicli Clive acted. Supported by bis onorgy aitd 
influence, they could siarcely bavo failcwl to prodneo 

observes thatotlier writBre, arrived only a year before him, live in 
splendid apartments, or have houses of tlieir own, ride upon fine 
prancing Arabian horses, and in palontpuns and chaises “-that 
they keep seraglios, make entertainments, and treat with cham- 
pagne and clarot. When he returns, he tells the honyan what 
he baa observed. ITie banyan assures him he may scran arrive 
at the same good fortune ; he fomWies him with money t he i« 
then at his mercy. Hie advantages of tho hanytm adviuiw with 
the rank of liis master, wiio, in acquiring one fortune, gcnwally 
spends three. But tliis is not tlie worst of it : he i« in a state 
of dependence under tho banyan, who coraraits such acta rif vio- 
lence and oppicHsion as his interest prompts liim'to, under th® 
pretended sanction and authority of tlic Comiwiny's amant. 
Hence, Sir, arises tho clamour against tlie I4iigli«h gentlemen in 
India.” After thus pointing out the sources and operation of In- 
dian corruption, Clive paid a generous and honourahlo tribute to 
the virtues of that body with whom he was so intimately con- 
nected, and among whom so large a portion of his life Jiad btsen 
passed. “Look," said he, "at tliom (the Company’s servanto) 
in a retired situation, when rotunied to England, when they 
are no longer nabobs and sovereigns of the East j see if Umro 
be any thing tyrannical in their disposition towards their infe- 
riors i see if they are not good and humane masters. Are they not 
charitable? are tliey not benevolent? arc they not generous? 
are tliey not hospitable ? If tliey arc thus far not contemptible 
members of society, and if in all tlieir dealings between man and 
man their conduct is strictly honourable j ib in short, there haa 
not yet been one character found amongst them sufficiently flagi- 
tious for Mr. Foote to exliibit on the ihcatre in the Haymarket, 
may we not conclude that, if they have erred, it has been because 
they were men placed in situations subject to little or no con- 
trol ?” — Clive’s Speech onEast-India Judicature BEl, 30th March, 
1772, Hansard’s Parliamentary Plistory, pages 355, 366. Foote, 
however, in his comedy of " The Nabob,” exercised tlm license 
which he assumed with regard to all subjects, as well ns all ednasea 
of society, and extended his satire in tho direction which CUvo 
seemed to tliink unassailable. 
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a ipioper effect ; Ibut for tliat effect he fllxould have offAV, vi. 
waited. He was the seivant of the Compaay, not 
its master. 

Clive, however, found omjdoyment of a different 
nature to that of Ijostowing fortunes on his friends, 
and cai'^rying out tho inland trade among the Com- 
pany’s servanlH. Whatever might he thought of 
tlieso acts at home, they could not fail to bo popular 
in fndia. Not so tho reduction of tho emoluments 
of the army, which was one of tho duties imi)osod v 

upon Clive by his instructions, and ono which ho 
was resolved to perform. 

After tho battle of IMassy, tho Nabob Moor Jaffior 
had granted to tho English troops whom ho v'as to 
support doublcj batta, or hold allowance. When tho 
mode of dofraying the expenses of the aimy was 
cliangod, by the assignment to the Company of cer- 
tain districts for the purpose, 1;he Court of Directors 
ordered that double batta should bo abolished. 

Those instructions, though often repeated, had never 
been carried into effect ; and, as in the case of tho 
covenants against the receipt of presents, it remained 
for Clive to enforce orders which apathy, or foar, 
or inclination had previously poimitted to slmnber. 

Tho select committee accordingly issued an order, 
directing that, from the 1st January, 1766, double 
batta should cease, except at Allahabad, where, on 
account of the distance from Calcutta, the allow- 
ance was to be continued while the troops were 
actually in tho field, hut was to bo rcducod to single 
batta wbon they retired into cantonments. At 
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OHA.B. Yi. Pataa aiwj Mongheer the troops wore to baw half 
batta when not on fleyvice* At the preaidenej they 
^ere to be placed on the same footing as at Madras { 
they Y'ere to dra^w no hatta, except “wlieii aetnally 
marching or sorYing in the field. Against this order 
roKionstrancG was offered, but in min. The orrler 
was enforced ; and the enforcement led tt) a witie- 
sproad conspiracy among ilic' European offitw* or- 
ganizod with much care and great necresy, the ot>jt*et 
of which was the simultaneous resig-uation of their 
coinmissiona on a given day. The details of fhk 
discreditable business uould afford neither instruc- 
tion nor pleasure; the subject may, tlu'reforc, be 
passed over with more than ordiuary brevity, Clivo 
exerted himself vigorously to repress the nmttmnis 
movement; he was ably supported by Sir lUtbert 
Barker and Colonel A. Smilb, who commanded two 
of the throe brigades into which the army u'as <}i- 
vided. The remaining brigade was commanded by 
Sir Robert Fletcber; and ho, it was dkeovorod, 
though not until the mutiny was very far advanced, 
was the contriver and instigator of the guilty pro- 
ceedings, Ho was brought to a court-martial, con- 
victed, and cashiered — lenient punishment, consi- 
dered with reference to his aggravated guilt, and to 
the fatal consequences that might have followed hk 
treacherous desertion of duty. A few officers of 
inferior rank were also brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced to punishment;* the remainder wore pop- 

* The fact that none of the offenders wtsro sentenced to death, 
is stated to have arisen from a miaconstruotion of the Mutiny 
Act, See Memoirs of Clive, vol. iii. p. 71, 
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mittod to enjoy tho benefits of timoly penitence, by chap. Tt. 
rostomtion to tboir coniraissiona. 

At tlio timo that Clive was engap;cd in recalling 
tlu^ army to their duty, he had an o])])(>rtimity of 
(‘vineiiig Ids regard for that body by a liberal dona- 
tion for its bemdit. On his arrival from I'higland, 
he was infornn'd that Me.er .InlRc'r had bcapieathad 
to bitn live lacs of rupees, which W(‘ro in the hands 
of Mrimiy Begum, tlie mother of the r(;igiilng prince. 

Ho at firet hesitated as to receiving tho legacy, on 
tlic ground, as he stated, that ho had pledged his 
word tliat ho would not benefit liimsclf, directly or 
iudirecLly, hy the goveummeut of India. But at the 
tiino of enlbrcing tho order for th(» <liscontimumce 
of demhio hiittfi, lic' deterndned toacci'pt the bequest, 
and a])i)ly it to the formation of a military fund 
for invalid officorH and soldiers, and their wid()n'H. 

This legacy formed one of tho subjects of inquiry 
when Clive’s conduct in India was submitted to par- 
liamentary in vestigation. The fact of any such bequest 
having been made by Moor Jafiicr wtis denied ; and, 
supposing it bad, the right of Clivo to benefit by it, 
after the prohibition of tho receipt of presents, was 
diH])uted. Tho bequest was certainly involved in 
some mystery : but those Avho had to pay the money 
do not appear to have objected; and if they had 
any personal object in heaping wealth upon Clive, 
they shewed gi’eat disinterestedness in renouncing 
the credit of their ovm liberality, and placing it to 
tho account of a dead prince. In itsell', moreover, 
tho bequest was not altogelhcr im])r(»bab)e. Meer 
VOL, I. 2 L 
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Chap. VI. JalBor owed every thing to CUve; ntul when here- 
fleeted on thetrealmeut which lu* liad im‘t from t'li vc’’a 
suceessors, as contrasted with that nhich he had 
oxj)orlonccfl from the great Buroptain wihlier, he 
might naturally ho dcsirons of marking hini sense of 
th% diflcroiico by some indication of his gratitmh* 
to Clive. Tluiro seems nothing, therefore, in the 
cireimisLances of the cas(' that could render tin* 
acce]itan,cc of the legacy flislunioiimhle; and a eove- 
nant prohihiting presents couhl not. aceordingttJ the 
letter, he applied to a testameului'y laapiest .* There 
was little reason, however, fi>r raising any ipiestinn 
on the subject, as the aceept/uice ajid approprintioii 
of the money were sanctioned hy the CouH of I>i- 
rectors, and as no part of it was applied hy (’li\e tf> 
his own nsc, or to the henefit of his p(‘rKon!il frieinis.f 
If all his pecuniary transactions )jad h<‘en erpinlly 
free from reproach, hi.s memory in this rcsju’ct would 
have stood clear of any im[)utation tlial could cast 
a shade upon it. | 

* An opinion favourable to Olive's riglsl to rfccivc tliv herptcut, 
irrespective of tbe consent of tlio Court of DirectorM, wti» mvon 
by Sir Idetobcr Norton, one of the most dwtinguislted htwyew of 
the time. 

t In the agreement under which tJic deed won {‘ctlletl, thtw 
was a provision that, in case of tlie failure of CliveV mterest 
in his jaghire, the five lacs should revert to him ; subject, how- 
ever, to a just proportion of the charges upon the fund. In one 
of the pailiamentary committees, Clive was asked whether this 
clause was of no value ? He answered sharply, '• It will he time 
enough to answer that question when the money is received and 
disposed of by me.” Fifth Report. 

^ i Tho fund thus formed was subsequently Increased hyadoaa- 
tion of three lacs of rapees from the successor of Noojum-ad- 
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In April, 1706, in conformity with ancient cns- chajp. vn 
tom, the Nahol) hold his poonah, or annual court 
for tlm afljtiBtinont of the* zomiinlary accounts. Tho 
ffirniH prf)ii(‘r to lliis annivomry -vvcrc* rigirlly ob- 
Hcrvcd, aufl nolliiiip^ was wanting of its accustomed 
state and Hploiulour. 7'ho |U'iuco sate as najsim, 
aiui Clive, as tlus representative of tho Company, 
a{)]tear<Hl as (l(‘wai\, or collector of llio imperial 
reveiuu'H. * Noojum-ad-I)owlah never a.«isisted at 
anttllier eeremony of like nature. In May lie was a.d. i7C0. 
sei/icd with rnaligiumt fever, wliich his constirixtion 
and habits were little adajitcd to overcome, and 
which ill a few days jiut an cud to his life. His 
brother, ,Syef-ad-l)owlali, was placed on the tiirone, 
and tlie opiiortiinity was embraced of eflEcctiiig a 
considerable reduction in tho royal oxponditure.f 

Dowtah, and it has since been supported by the Company with 
great liberality. 

* Letter from Lord Clive, General Camac, and Mr. Sykes, to 
Governor and Council of Fort William, 30th April, 17G6. Ap- 
pendix, No. 102. Third Report, 

t As it was a prevalent opinion at tliis time that Eastern 
princes never died from natural causes, the death of Noojum-ad- 
Dowloli was ascribed to poison, and the English Government 
was accused of preparing it. The tale was the offspring of pure 
malignity, and was unsupported by a tittle of evidence or a shade 
of probability. There was nothing remarkable in the death of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and no indiridunl of the English Govern- 
ment profited by the event. A saving was effected to the Com- 
pany i but men are not often poisoned for the benefit of corpora- 
tions. It may be added, that the character of Clive ought to have 
exempted him from suspicion. On many occasions he shewed 
himself suflacicntly unscrupulous ; but his was not the hand to 
prepare the poisoned bowl, nor the heart to consent to its em- 
ployment. 


'■} T 
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CHAP. VI. Clivo Lad regardotl his miwion to India m an 
extmorclinary one, and from tho first had mi'ilitati'd 
retuniing at no remote period, lie had found hw 
occasion for exertion than ho could have nnticipatfHl, 
and the little that romnined for him to [)erfonn had 
been accomplished. Veaeo had been eoneltule(l with 
tho Vizier; the position of tho Gempany and the 
Naboh towards each other had boon fixed, a# well 
as that of both with regard to the Ktoperor; the 
covenants against the rc'ceipt of jirt-KentH had been 
enforced, and tho inland track’ — not prnhiliited, in- 
deed, till llio jcloasure of th(» Court of i )ireetors eould 
bo known — but rognlatod, according to ('livi«H viens, 
with some regard to equity. Then’ was tliiis little 
left for him to perform, and the state of his honifh 
rendered him anxious not to jirotraet his slay it» 
India. lie had renewed tin* amuigeinents for car- 
lying oil tho inland trade for a second year, in spite 
of the donunciations received from liome; Iml ul 
length the orders of theCourt of Dirc'ctors bc'eame too 
jieromptory to l)o disregarded hy a man wliose. friends 
were about to solicit for liirn further favoiu's from 
the East-India Company; to whom, eonsfqnently, 
tlio iiifluenco of tho governing body was irniiortant, 
and who could not decently appear a« a eandidate 
for reward in the character of a contimmeious ger- 
vant. One of the latest acts of Clive’s govennuent 
was to give orders for the abolition of tbe Hoeiefcv of 
private trade from the period when the existing 
contracts oxjiired. The dispatch reporting this tartly 
A.n. i7or. act of obedience was dated the 24th January; and 
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before fclie month expired Clivo quitted Bengal for chap. ti. 
ever. He had no rcaami to complain of tho recep- 
tion which awaited him at home. On being intro- 
dneed to the Court of Director.'!, he received from 
the chairman a wann aamirance of the approval and 
HatiKfaction of (ho Court. In tho general court, his a.d. iw. 
tnerilH ^vero aclciiowledged by a recennmendation to 
grant to him and his rDpresentativea tho enjojunent 
of his jagliiro for an addiUhmal ])eriod of ton years, 
to commence from the expiration of tho former 
term. The recommendation wus adopted, and tho 
grant formally made. As tliis gift must he re- 
garded In thci light of a reward for Clive’s services 
during lii.s last government, it is diflicult to under- 
stand liow he reconcihal his acceptance of it with 
his often-repeated detezmination not to deriro ziny 
])ecuniary advantage from tho appointment. 

Tho public life of Clivo may now ho regarded as 
at an end. Ho was subsequently called upon to 
answer for much in which ho had boon culpable, 
and for some things in which ho was blameless. 

Those inquiries, for tho most ])art, origiiiatod in 
factions and discreditable motives; neither the ac- 
cusers nor tho accused apjzear in a favourable light 
— ^l-zorsonal hostility and political intrigue prompted 
the charges — while Clive, in repelling them, is no 
longer tho soldier whose cannon had shaken tho 
thrones of Hindostan to tlieir foundations, nor the 
statesman wdio had raised a goodly edifice of Bri- 
tish ]mwor upon their rains, hut occupies tho un- 
dignified position of a nuin who, having zimasHcd 
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CHAP. VI. boundless wealth by ineaiiB imfc always defcHsibk*, in 
I’osolTod to straggle to the deatli for its prtwrva- 
tiou. In India the very magnitude of Clive’s errara 
gave them something of greatness — at Innne. njmrt 
from the imperishable wreath of military renrnvn 
which faction could not tear from his brow, thent 
appears little to distinguish him ftom the niBHs of 
successful Indian fortimo-lmntew. 

The reader who looks hack ui>on the? seeiu's 
through which ho iias been conducled, will at once 
perceive that it is on his military churacter that 
Clive’s reputation must re.st. All the (pialilieM fifn 
soldier w'oro combined in him, and each so arlmi- 
rably proportioned to the rest, that none predtj- 
miiuitcd to tho detriment of any otli(*r. His peu*- 
sonal courage enabled him to aiapure a ilegret- of 
influence over his troops which has rarely been 
equalled, and which in India was hc'fore his time 
unknown ; and this, united with the cool and com- 
summato judgment by which his daring energy wm 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to ellect erm- 
quGSts which, if they had taken i)hu’{t in wunoto 
times, would ho regarded as incredible. Out of 
matoiials the most unpronusmg he had to crc'uto 
tho instruments for oftecting those conquests, ami he 
achieved his object where all men hut InniHelf nnght 
have despaired. No one can dwell ujjon the wore 
exciting imrtions of his history without catching 
some portion of the ai’dour which led him tlirougli 
Uieso stirring scenes; no one who loves the Cfumtry 
for winch he fought cmi recall them to memory 
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\viihoufc montally breathing — ^lionour to the name csab. vl 
of Clive. In 1 ndia hii3 fame is gi’oator oven than at 
homo, and that fame is not his merely— it is his 
country’s. 

Well had it boon for Olivo, well had' it boon for 
the ctmnlry which Jh‘ so nobly sorvotl, if his brilliant 
qnulitioH as a soldic'r had not boon alloyed by any 
base adniixtim'. It w'as not to bo oxpootod that 
ho should be ('xompt from all touch of human 
wealenoss, ))iit his failings wore such jis could scarcely 
have been belicwed to co-oxiat with the admirahio 
military virtiu's which lus posse.sHed and exercised. 

They wcjd! not the s[)lendid infirmities of an aspir- 
ing s[>irit, but the jncan propensities which might lie 
thought iucompatiiile with greatness of mind. In 
thoHold, daring, self-denying, and self-devoted, Clive 
seemed a miracle of chivalrous valour — hut the 
hero was assumed aud ca.st off with the occasion ; 
and ho whoso noble hearing fixed the admiration of 
nations, and decided the fortune of thrones, eould 
(leseeTul to the oxoroiso of trickery and rai>aeity 
equal to that of the banyan, so accurately and power- 
fully depicted by himself in one of his parliamentary 
speeches.^ While histoiy iircsorves the name of Onii- 
chuiul, the reputation of Clive must labour under a 
foul aud fearful blot; while men remember the 
moaus by which his princely fortune Avas accumu- 
lated, their admiration of liis genius and courage 
Avill bo qualified, in gentler minds by a feeling of 
* See note ou page 508 et soq. 
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CHAP. VI, pity for liis weakness, in those of sterner cast by 
indignation and scorn. Clive sjioke of the love of 
wealth as one of the master piwfssioiis of the human 
heart, and his conduct leads to the belief that, in 
this instance, ho urns no cold rhetorician—tliat he 
spoke os lie felt, lie was enslaved by the deimm 
to whoso power ho bore witness, and the effects »)f 
Ids thraldom arc disccrruhlo in almost every aclitm 
of his life. Grasjiing in India gold, jewels, and 
jaghiro, with more than Oriental avidity — tiommu- 
ideating secret intelligence to liis agents at homo 
to cnal)lo them to make favourable hargaiiis in 
India Stock — every where private interest mnl plans 
for solf-aggrandisoracnt aj’o mixed up with the 
highest public objects. Yet while truth re(|nir(»a 
that his undue ap])ctite for ivealth he noted, justice 
demands that it ho at the same tiiiu* recorded that 
this passion, powerful as it was, never interfemd 
with his duty to his country. When his piOTOunl 
interest and the honour of the British luuno worn 
opposed, ho could, apparently without uu elbjrfc, 
expel from his breast the raveidng spirit which 
usually possessed it, and cast the darling passion 
of his soul a willing offering at the shrine of 
patriotism. When he detenninod to rwdst by 
force the hostile demonstrations of the Dutch tlio 
greater part of his fortime was in their hands, He 
thought not of tins ; or, if the thought occurred, it 
was only to bo despised. Clive, indeed, loved wealth 
too well, but ho loved his couutry bettor, A mind 
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sometimos soaring so far above tlio level of hnman chap.vi. 
nature, and sometiinea sinking so imicb below it, 
is rarely to bo found. 

As a HlatoHiimn, Clivo’s vision was clear, but not 
(>xt(»nsiv('. i lo could ])roini)tly and adroitly adapt his 
ptdicy lo the state of things which he found existing ; 
but none of his acts display any extraordinary \Kili- 
tieal wigacity. Turning frctin his <daiin8 in a field 
where his talents coTninand but a inodorato elegroo 
of rosj)Oet, and whore the moans by which ho some- 
times sought to servo the state and sometimes to 
promote his own interests give rise to a very dif- 
fin'ent heeling, it is due to ono to whom his country 
is HO dee[ily indebted, to close the narrative of his 
career Ijy recurring once more to that part of las 
character which may ho contemplated with unmixed 
satiataotion. As a soldier ho was pro-eminontly 
great. With the name of Clive commences the flood 
of glory which has rolled on till it has covered the 
wide face of India with memorials of British valour. 

By Clive was formed the base of the column which a 
succession of heroes, well worthy to follow in his 
steps, have canned upward to a towering height, and 
surrounded with trophies of honour, rich, brilliant, 
and countless. 
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CHAP. vn. ^ 00 ^ tho British poRscHHioiis on tin* ecamt f»f 
Coromandel had boon plarc'd in wnno of 

security by tlu; rediudion fif PoudiclmiTv, and flu* 
annihilation of tin* I'^rCndi intcreHts in the Carnatio, 
the ministers of the crown ])roj('(’tt‘d an cxpoditioii 
aguinst Manilla, a Spanish sc‘ttlemr>nt, and fin* ca- 
pital of tho Philli[)pino Islands. The East-hnlia 
Company Avero invited to aid in this object, and tlu* 
g;ovornmont of Madriis, in conseipieiiee, fnrnishod 
about two thouHand men for llic jmrpose, (leneral 
Lawrence remonstrated against the draft <»f so large 
a force, Avhich ho thought inconsistent Avifh ihi' 
safety of tho British intorestH on the; coast ; bnt Ids 
opinion was ovcmiled. Part of the forci* left Mu" 
A.n. 1702, at the latter end of July, 1702, and the «?- 
mainder in tho beginning of August, several eivil 
servants of Iho Company aecompimyiiig, to take 
jiossossion of the anticipated compieKtH. The laiitl 
force.? engaged in the expedition were commaudtHl 
by General Draper,* tho naval force by Ailniiral 

* Afterwards Sir William Draper, K.B,, t}i.«0nfiii#hed a« oHc 
of tho earliest, as well as one of the fthlest, of the mttngoiiwts of 
the spectral author of the betters of Juaiiis, 
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Cowilsh. The opoi-ations against Manilla occupied chap. vn. 
twelve days, whoii it was taken by storm with very 
trivial less. ArticloH were* subsequently signed by 
the British commandora and the .Spanish autliorities, 
by which the luivatu property of the inhabitants 
W{w seeurtal, and the Spanish odlccrs admitted to 
partile. On tlu' other hand, all the doj)C)uleneieH of 
Manilla were* to be surroinhned, as well as all mili- 
tary stores, and a sum amountiug to about a million 
sterling to be paid by way of ransom, onc-half im- 
mediately.* Manilhi wjw restored to Spain at tho 
general poaoe in the following year, and neither the A. D. i703. 
hlast-ludia Company nor tho British derived much 
advantage from tho capture. That peace also ro- 
stered to tho Fr('ncli their former possessions on tho 
continent of India — a most unwise concession on 
tho part of tho British negotiatora, who ought to 
have boon more alive to tho interests of their own 
oountrymon in tho lilast than to suiTor thoir intrigu- 
ing and rostloss noighbour.s to regain tho moans of 
assailing thorn. 

In tho mcantirno tho government of Madras had 
boon engaged in assisting Mahomed Ali in reducing 
several rehollious vassals to ohedicnco. The object 
was eflbcted with a tolerable degree of ease, except 
in tho case of Madura, which was held in opposition 

* 'IHs moiety was all that was ever obtained. The court of 
Spain resisted the payment of the remainder under various jire- 
tenccs. Sir William Draper for a lime pressed the claim by re- 
presentations to tho ministers, and by appeals to the public, but 
it Is one of the charges of Junius against liim, that ho suhse- 
tpiently neglected the intcicsts of his companions in arms. 
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CHAP, vii. to Ills master by Mahomod Isoof, formoidy a (liwlin- 
guisliod, and it was bclioYocl an attachcil, r«dl«n\{-r 
of the Euglisli. Tbo siege of Madura was {Htfii 
tedious and expensive', but it ultiJtmtcdv full, and 
Mahomod Isoof {laid the ordinary penalty of ndud- 
lion iu the surrender of his life. 

Another subject, which throateired to disturb the 
peace of that i)art of India, wsw a dispute k’fcween 
Mahomod Ali and the sovereign of Taiijore, relating 
to the repairs of a numnd by \UiieI) thi* unt<5r» of 
the river Cavery were protected. Hy the mefiiutiou 
of the British Goveu-nment tlu’ ([uarrel was urninged, 
and this came of hostility rcmioved. 

But the energies of tlie Britisli Government w{*ro 
not long to bo oxjiended solely in rcaluciug depen- 
dent chiefs to oljcdience, or arranging ptwonal 
disputes between iiriucos of greater rlignity and 
dominion. A man of comjtarativtdy obseuro origin 
was rising into notice, and giiulually iuertateiug that 
power which subsequently swejit over a largo jair- 
tion of the south of Jmlia with the rapitlily and 
withering influenco of a destructive metiior, llyder, 
the new candidate for conquest and (huniuion, has 
already been mentioned as alfording temporary 
assistance to the French cause at Pondicluwry.*' 
lie was the son of a man wdio had liehl the dignity 
of a foujdar, but who, in one of those' revolutions 
which are of such frequent occurrence in India, Inwl 
lost liis life — an event followed by the plunder tjf 
his family of all that they possessed. At tins time 
* Bue page 347. 
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Ilyder was not more tlmn seven yeajrs of age. His chap, vii, 
n{lvanpi3 towards raaulioocl gave little indication of 
future gi’catness, and for some time after lie had 
reached the jieriod of maturity his life was totally 
devoted to ])leasure. The s])ortH of the field occu- 
pied a large portion of his time, tho rcmaiiidor was 
Hurrt'juh'refl to voluptuous eiijoyinonts. IIo had an 
elder hrother, who at an early period of lifo had 
obtained military emi)Ioyment in tho service of 
Mysore. It was not till Ilydcr had completed 
Ilia twenty-seventh year that ho entered upon a 
similar course of lifo, by joining his brother’s coi-ps 
fiH a volunteer. ITer(> he soon distinguished hhnsclf 
by the display of extraordinary courage, and of a 
degree of coolness and self-possession not less ad- 
inirahk*. In time he advanced to tho command of 
a body of froobootom whom ho had colloctod around 
him, who might, says Colonel Wilks, “ \vcll bo 
chameterised as bravo and faithful thieves. In tho 
ordinary circumstaucos of a camjraign,” it is added, 

“ they more than realized tho charges of tlioir esta- 
blishment by a variety of plnudor and simple theft 
from friends, when tho enemy did not offer con- 
venient means.”* Ilydcr thus commenced his 
march to empire in the same manner as tho dis- 
tinguished founder of the Mahrattas, and his little 
band followed their avocation with a zeal, spirit, 
and success, not inferior to that displayed by the 
adherents of the illustrious Sevajee. In the 
eoiifuKiou that ensued on tho death of Nazir 
* Historical Sketclics of tlic South of Imlia, vol, i., p. 209. 
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CHAP. VII. Jung * these adventurers, bold, faithful, anti furtive, 
managed to mix -witli the crowd near llu‘ trt^asuro of 
the deceased piinee, which the treasurer had ht‘gjui 
to load on tho first alann. But the eautioii and 
promptitude of tho officer did not prevent the separa- 
tion of two camels loaded with gold coin, whieli heftjn> 
order was restored wore clear of the outptwts, and 
eonsidorahly advanced on their way towards the htmd- 
quaiters of Ilydor. IforscH, inuskets, and other sprdl 
of inferior note, travelled in tin* same direetioii, SijIj- 
scqnontly tiie munher of Ilytler’s jirt'datory troojis 
was conisidcrahiy increased, and with lht‘ aid of a hnih- 
niin, distinguished by his proficiency alike in caletila- 
tion and in all the arts of crooked j)oliey,a plan was 
devised for the regular organization and government 
of this oxtiaordinaiy force, so as to at once j)]'f)rnote 
their active devotion to tho service and to scTure to 
their chief a groat proportion of the fruits of their 
ingenuity and daring, Tho men, hesidt's their direct 
pay, wero to roccivo ono lialf tho booty which was 
realized; the remainder wjis appro])riated to Hyder, 
and its iaithfid delivery secured by a Hysirmi of 
checks, which rendered it nearly impossible to di*- 
fraud the captain of his due. Under these excellent 
arrangements the trade of Ifyder flounshed won- 
derfully; his power and his resources increased; 
his stock of elephants, camels, tents, and equip- 
ments, enabled him to vio in this respect with the 
great chiefs in the state of Mysore, and finally he 
was admitted to rank with them by being norni- 
* Sec page 92. 
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uated fonjclai’ of Dindigiil, ^dtli a right to all the cfEAt^vir. 
Incidents adendant on the appointment. Ilydor 
pi’ocH'iMh'd, at the lioad of a cmisidorablo force, to 
Kupprc'KH a confederacy formed hy the Polygars in 
tlu' nt'ighbonrhood to resiRt tlie ])ayin»'nt of tribute, 

,and )i(< Kuc'cc'cthal. "riie mnvH of Iuh huccc'hm waH 
eoiiveyt'd (o eoiiH in ti'rniH •\vliich did no(. dimimsli 
its itnpoHauce nm- veil the diflicultioR "which tho 
victorioitKcoimiiaiider had .surnumnteti ; and tho dofl- 
patch waa ehwed by a formidable liat of killed and 
womulod. Ho Katiafuctory wtis the iiiLelligonco, and 
HO great the admiration felt for the commander and 
luH troopH, tbat a Hpc-eial uveHRcnger waB dispatebed 
\\ ith rteh prenentB for (be ollieem who had distiu- 
guiahc'd tlunnscdves, and Ji Hum of money to be 
applied to tbo relief of tho womulod men. To 
guai'<l against inij) 08 ition (for it was felt that preoau- 
tion was not umu'cossary), an inspection was to take 
place. The actual number of wounded was aixty- 
seven. Hyder thought tbat the honour of his anus 
required that tho return which ho had made should 
bo supportocl. To oil'ect this bo caused to be 
mingled with tho real sufforors seven hundred men, 
whoso limbs, though uninjured, were envc‘lo])od in 
bandages of formidable size, and those passed muster 
just as well as the rest. The allowance which tho com- 
missioner was authorized to distribute wa.s at the rate 
of fourteen rupees per month for each man till cured. 

An estimate was made by the surgeons in attendance 
of the probable time that tlio euro of each would 
require, and aceorduig to tlu* OHtimate and tho nins- 
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CHAP.vu. ter the money was paid. Tlio liberality of Ilydcr 
bestowed on each of the really womub‘d sevea 
rupees per mouth, being one half of tlie aiwmiit 
which he received— what ho gave to tho»i> whtt 
niasqnoradcd for his honour and proiit is not slated, 
but it may bo hoped that ho did not Iwivi' tlimn, 
altogotlior without reward. The distribution cd’ 
the presents to the oHicers was made on the siune, 
principle as the donation to the wcmiidod. While 
Hydor was thus employed, his faitliful brahmin re- 
mained at court, sonuitimc'H sounding tlie praisoH of 
his master, sometimes dwelling on tlie diflicnUies of 
his situation, and urging the necessity of increasing 
his force. Augmentations were accordingly aullio- 
rizod from time to time, and assignments of revcnnie 
made for the support of the now levies. .Speeial coin- 
raissionorsworo always dojmri'd to wateb the mnstei'fi, 
but the adroitness of llyder finstrated tlndr vigi- 
lance. On onooccfision ho jiorformod anuuuenvre, 
termed, by a native wlio witnessed it, “a circular 
muster,” the result of which was, lliat ten thousand 
men were counted and passed as eighteen thousand. 

Hydor continued to rise, and circumstauct'S fa- 
voured his elevation. A mutiny broke out in tin* 
Mysorean army, and ho was the instrument of sni)- 
pressing it. On this occasion ho made the ojijior- 
tune discovery that some of the richest chied’s wort! 
among the ringleaders. Their wealth, by a sovoro 
but necessary act of justice, was declared forfeited ; 
and it need not be doubted that the cofibrs of llyder 
benefited by this act, as well as the treasury of his 
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master. Ati opulent cliief, named Herri Sing, had ghae. to. 
lK‘(‘n (liH])utchod to collect revenue in Malabar, 

Failing to eflbct his object, and entertaining a 
rooted dislike to Ilyder, now one of tlio most j)f)W- 
erful perHouH in the court of Mysore, Ilcrri Sing 
was negotiating (o enter the service of Tunjoro. 

Wliile thus engiiged, In* was unexpectedly attacked 
in the dtsul of night by a body of about throe thoU" 

SRiul men dispatched by Ilyder, The chief and a 
lnrg(! ]»ortion of Ids men foil, and the plunder was 
of great value. Tlyder presontod to his sovereign 
three guns and iiftceu horses — the romainder he 
bestowed on himself. About tho same time, by 
|)rossing lus services on tlio notice of tlio court, 

Hyder obtained the <listrict of Bangalore as a per- 
sonal jaghire. A demonstration on tho part of the 
Mahrattas aflbrded ojiportunity for tho further dis- 
play of Ilydor’a talents for rising in tho state. Tlio 
army was ordered to march to resist tho incursion ; 
but moat of the chiofh represented that they wore 
unable to obey the order, in consequence of tho 
arream of pay. Hyder, who knew that tho amount 
of arrears 4uo to tho men was very small, liberally 
offored to become responsible for it ; he was there- 
upon nominated to tho chief command of the field 
army. The appointment was so disagreeable to the 
chiefs of ancient fainilyi that many of them resigned 
their commands. Hyder was successful in reducing 
the Mahrattas to propose terms. The jmymenfc to 
them of a sum of money, in redemption of some 
districts forinei'ly ceded in pledge, was one ot the 
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CHAP. VII. conditions ; and Hyder, with tin* aid of liis confi- 
dential braliinin, iirocurnd tlio ineaiiK of fnifillin^r it. 
Ho tlion returned in triumph to Seringapatam, where 
he was recoived with a degree of distinctioui far from 
usual, and with a demonstration of eiitlnwittHin per- 
haps unjuccedenled in an Oriental court. Kmijeraj, 
says Colonel Wilks, “paid him the novel conipli- 
inont of rising on his ajjproaeh and emhraeing him, 
apparently proud of this pnhlic justification of his 
own disccvimicnt in the elevation of Jlyder.’’* 

Out ueitlier the warmth of the ministers frieiid- 
shi]), nor the favours which he laid hestowetl upon 
Hyder, ])rt'chulc‘d the latter from infriguing against 
his benefactor, Nimjeraj had long ex(‘rcised iin- 
controilod all the authority of the stati'. 'fhe Uajah 
and his family were disgusted by his arrogance, 
but distrustful of their own ])o\v(‘r to rennwe him. 
The means were suggested by the whhnv ttf a, de- 
cctisod relative of the royal house, in conjtmetion 
with Hydor’s wily brahmin: Hyder, it will be 
justly concluded, ivas to ])lay an important part in 
the project, and derive the greater share of the 
advantage in the event of its snccess. The griovtuict*, 
ever occurring in Oriental armies, of imHijuidated 
arrears of pay, was to afford the means of accom- 
plishing the object. Some chiefs were admitted to 
such a portion of the confxdpnce of the conspirators 
as was necessary to render them proper instruments 
of their wishes, hut no more ; and their troops in 
consequonco proceeded to Hyder’s quartern, and 
* Hiatorioal Skotelics, vol, i, imge 373, 
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domandetl i)aymont of their arrears. Hyder, wlh chap. Ttr. 
great mildne.'JS and apparent sympathy, replied, that 
luH own corps, for "which he poRHe 0 .sed fixed resources, 
was regularly ]>!iid, hut that lu^ had no concern "flith 
th<‘ fundK ont of which tlu' ])ay of the rest of the 
army onglit to he defraycal. 3’lio applicuutH then 
rtapiCHted (hut lie would ohlaiii payment for them 
from thc' pemon wIiohc duty it was to hoo their 
claiiUH dihcluirged — that iierson being Nnnjoi'aj. 

Ilyder conld not refuse his good olficcs to jirocuro 
justice to luH companions in arms, hnt nothing fol- 
lowed. The visits of the troojm were repeated till 
their patitmcc* was at an end ; when they insisted on 
Hyder going at tlieir head to perfornr a superstitious 
cerennony called (Iht/rna, with a view of extorting 
from the fears of Nunjemj that redress which they 
were unable to oiitnin liy other moans.* Hydor 

* This k a Hindoo ceremony, and should be performed by a 
brahmin! but die mixture of Hindoos and Muaaulmen in most 
parts of India has produced, to a certain degree, a mixture of 
euetoms. Nunjeraj was a Hindoo, but Hydor was a Mussulman, 
and in striotaess had no pretension to officiate at all in the cere- 
mony. It is to be presumed that he was regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the discontented troops, a large portion of whom 
were undoubtedly of the same race as Nunjeraj. The following 
extracts relating to the ceremony as practised in the north-western 
parts of India are from a paper by the late Lord Teynmoutli : 

" The brahmin who adopts this expedient for the purpose 
mentioned, proceeds to the door or house of the person against 
whom it is directed, or wherever he may most conveniently inter- 
cept him ; he there sits down in dhurm, with poison, or a 
poignnrd, or some otlier instrument of suicide, in liis hand, and 
threatening to use it if his adversary should attempt to molest, or 
pass him, he thus completely arrests liim. In this situation tlie 
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CHAI', Yii. expressed great repugnance ; but fear of the nmti- 
neers, or some other motive, induced him to comply. 
Nunjeraj had gained Some knowledge of the inter- 
views between the dowager and the brahmin. The 
presence of Hydor os chief actor in the dhunut un- 
locked the mystery; and Nuiyerty shrunk from a 
contest with a man whose greatness he hidieved was 
dofitined to bo raised on the rnius of liis own. An 
interview between the late frieuds took place, ami 
tho descent of Nunjeraj from the seat of power wiw 
arranged. Tlie vaiiciuished minister jireseiiled him- 
self to the troops, and informed tlumi that tlu' mis- 
fortunes of his govennnent had determined him (o 

bralimin fasts, and by tlie rigour of the etiquette, which U rarely 
infringed, the unfortunate object of his arrest ouglit alwj to fust { 
and thus they both remain until the institulor of the dhurna nb- 
tains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom mtikea tlic nttcmjtt with- 
out resolution to persevere, lie rarely fails, for if the party lima 
arrested were to suffer tho brahmin sitting in dhurm to perish by 
hunger, tho sin would for ever lie on his hctwl. 

" It is not unworthy of remark that some of the pundits, on 
being consulted, admitted the validity of an obligation extorted by 
dimrm, provided the object were to obtain a just caiine or right, 
wickedly witiaield by the other party, but not ollierwise. Others 
again rejected the validity of an engagement m extorted, unlesK it 
should be subsequently confirmed by the witer, either in wlioki 
or in part, after the removal of the coercion upon him. 

" In January, I7D4, Mohun Panreh, an inluihiUint of a district 
in the province of Benares, sat down in dtiurna before the house 
of some Rajpoots, for tlie pupiosc of olitaining the payment of 
birt, or a charitable subsistence, to which he hod a claim, and in this 
situation destroyed himself by swallowing poison. Some of the 
relations of the deceased retained his corpse for two days Imforc 
the house of the Rajpoots, who thus were compelled to forc^ 
taking sustenance in order to induce them to settle the hirt on the 
heir of tlie deceased bralimin,'’ 
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bow to fclio deereos of fate; that the R^jah had CHAi'. 
acfiordingly assumed tho principal direction of his 
own alfairs, with tlie oxitress view of penmitting tho 
retirement of his servant ; that all his arrangements 
were made for W'lulering his accounts and resigning 
his odjce, and that under these circuniataneeH it was 
uiyust to hold bin) responsildo for any pecuniary 
claim upon the Ibijah’s tiaaisury. Tho effect of this 
explanation had not been loft to ebaiice. Some of 
the soldiers, duly trained, called out to remove tho 
dhurna to tho gate of the Jlajali. The proposal was 
received with acclamations; the steps of the dis- 
contented troops wcu’e directed to the palace, and 
Ilyder, less unwilling than before, was compelled to 
load them. 

At the palace the business of tho scone had boon 
pre-arranged with much attention. A messonger 
camo out and rerpiosted that Koonde Rovv, the evor- 
activo brahmiti, might be sent to coramunicato with 
tho Ilajah, The bmlimin wont, and rotunied with 
a promiso from the Rajah to find moans of satisfying 
the demands of tho troops, on condition that Hydor 
should take a solemn oath to renounce all connexion 
with the usurper, Nuujeraj. Hyder, deeply affected 
hy the command to ahamlou his friend, pretended not 
to conceal the pain which it gave him ; but ho took 
the oath, and thoroupon was admitted to an audi- 
ouco of the sovereign. He returned and informed 
tho troops that to complete the arrangoments for 
satisfying tlieir claims would require a few days, but 
in the moan time he tendered his personal responsi- 
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CHAT?. TIL Mlity as security. This was readily acceiited, arul tla* 
tumultuous crowd disappoarerl. To wuihh* iryfl(‘r 
to discharge the obligation thus incurred, addiiicmal 
assignmonts of roventio w'oro made to him, niid the 
territories under his administration thus came ttt 
exceed half of the entire dominions of the Uajali. . 

It was BOOT! after ho had reaehod this ehwat ion (*f 
power that ho clisj)atehed a force to assist the Fnmcli 
at Pondicherry, as already mentioued.* Tlic main 
cause of the precipitate retirement of that forc(% 
Avas the danger winch threatemed his m'U ly actinired 
greatness from tiu' jealousy ami diKcoiitent of those 
by whoso aid ho had acquired it. The fejjiah' con~ 
trivorofthcplot perceived that the only cn’ect of the 
removal of Nunjeraj had hecn to invest a more dan- 
gerous man with the same jdenitudo of pttwer u'hieh 
had been oxcrcisod by the di'posefl miiuHter. The 
bralmin, who bad been appointed to tb<‘ office of 
dowan, began to regard the eneroachments f»f Ids late 
patron with some degree of distaste. The two perswm 
who not long before had raised Ilytler to his lofty 
position, now conspired to pluck him down, and 
advantage was taken of tlu5 ahscnct* (tf a large part 
of his troops. Hyder was cantonetl tinder the fire* 
of the garrison of Soringajiatam, with about one 
hundred horse and fifteen hundred infantry, and 
notwithstanding his usual caution, was unsuspicious 
of the stoiTu that was gathering around him. Ho 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendous cannonade from all the works that bore 
^ Hec pages 8*17, 34fl. 
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oil luM position. His first impulse was to send for chap. vii. 
his frieml I lie hrahniiii-— ho was informed that the 
person whoso jirespnee ho sought W'as on tho works 
directing tho Hre of tlu* artillery. Tho attack upon 
llyder was to have been aided by six thoiisand Mah- 
ratlas, but they, “ according to cuatoni, did not arrive 
at. tho ap]»ointt'(l time."* , Sonic coiniuuuications took 
place liotwei'ii Hydorand the llajah’s dowau, and it 
is said tliat tlio brahmin pointed out the way to 
retreat, and loft the spot unguarded, that llyder 
might retire in safety. irowever this may be, 

Hyder did rotin* with his cavalry and a portion of 
his treasure. His family were loft behind, and 
those with tho infantry and considerable jiroporty 
foil into the haiids of his oiiemies. The soldier of 
fortune was now again thrown upon the world. It 
would bo iuponaistont witli tho design of this sketch 
to follow in detail his various movements, hut one 
was too oxtraordiiiaiy and characteristic to bo passed 
over. Having been defeated by a force commanded 
by his fontier friend tho brahmin, ho suddenly pro- 
iented hinisolf alone and unannod as a supplicant at 
the door of Nunjoraj. Being admitted to tho presence 
of tho retired minister, Hyder threw hinisclf at his 
feet, and in strains of grief and penitence hosought 
of Mm forgiveness. All the misfortunes that had 
thronged on Hyder he professed to regard as the 
just punishment of liis ingratitude to his kind and 
generous patron, whom he implored to resume his 
jilaco at the head of the state, and receive his old 
* Colonel Wilks’s Historical Sketches, vol. i., page 417. 
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CHAP. vri. servant once more under Ms protection. Niiiijeraj 
— was not witliout experience of the value of such 
protestations, and of the sincerity of his friend •. hut 
ho aflFordod a fresh instance of the influence* which 
men’s wishes exorcise over their undemtandinir. 
Ho consented to make common cause with llyder, to 
aid him with a considerable body of ho»e ami fool 
which ])o had collected during his seclusion, and to 
give to the man to whose ti-eaclu'ry lie owtwl his 
descent from power ail the bt'iu'flL of his name and 
influence. llyder made use of the former u it hunt 
reserve. iSomo time after liis reconcilia I ion with 
Nunjeraj, being closely priwecl by the hmhmhi 
Koonde Eow, ho forged letters in tin- name ami with 
the seal of his ally addressed to the ])rincii>al leaders 
in the army of his enemy. These referred to an 
engagement assumed to have been made for the de- 
livery of Koondo Roav into the hands of Nimjemj, 
promised on tho part of tiio latter tli(( reward alleged 
to bo agi’ood upon, and intimated lliat nothing now 
remained hut for the conspimtors to (*arn it. The 
hearer of tlicso letters was miule prisoner, a« was 
intended, and his chai’ge ])lacod in the hands of tho 
general. The success of the forgery was equal to 
that of Hyder’s feigned ponitcmce. Koonde Row 
wns completely deceived; ho mounted his horse 
and rode at full sjreed to tho capital, without d(‘ign- 
ing to hold any intercourse with tlie susjieetod 
chiefs. The flight of tho general under any circtim- 
stances is calculated to spread panic tlirongh liift 
army; it was in this case the more alanniug, as 
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tho tmusD could not oven be conjectured. The CHAP.vti, 
tliou^bte of every one woro turned to liis own safety, 
and wluMi dwinny and confusion bad attained a suffi- 
ciont lidglit, Ilydc'r fell upon his enemy’s anny in 
front ami rear and gained a complete and easy 
• victory. 

Hyder now vigorously ap[)liod himself to destroy 
the remnants of the royal army and to strengthen 
his own. lie was soon in a condition to dictate 
tewms to thc^ Rajah. Tho arrangement actually con- 
cluded gave to the snecessful adventurer everything 
but the title* of sovereign. Districts sufficient to 
provide a moderate reveniio for tho piusonal cx- 
penscss of the? Rajah and Nunjeraj w(?ro reserved 
for tlmse pur[K)S08 ; the entire managomont of the 
nunaintlor of tho country and all the functions of 
government wore transferred to Hydor. Koonde 
Row was surrendered to the conqueror, who im- 
prlsonotl him in an iron cage.* 

Hyder’s honours now flowed thickly upon him. 

For some services rendered to Basalat Jnng in the 
reduction of a small fort, and in consideration of a 
present of no great amount, that potentate created 

Before the surrender of Koonde Row, the Rajah and the 
ladies of the palace (with whom the bralimin appears to have 
stood in extraordinary favour) joined in entreating mercy towards 
Hyder’s former friend. Hyder answered that he would not only 
spare his life, but cherish him like a parroquet. When afterwards 
reminded of this, ho replied, that he had literally kept his word, 
and referred in proof to the cage in which the prisoner was con- 
fined, and the allowance of rice and milk allowed for his sub- 
sistence.^ — Wilks’s Historical Sketches, 
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CHAP. vn. Hyder Nabob of Sera, although he had neither po«- 
session nor right in respect to the country hicHtowed. 
The now Nabob was designated a« Hyder Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and thenceforth used those appellntions. 
Having asserted his right to the dignity confcrroil 
upon him, by reduo, ing tlio countries from wliicli his 
title was derived, ho engaged in an invasion of 
Bodnoro, for the alleged purpose of restoring to tin* 
throne a youth who protended to Iiavc been nnjufelly 
excluded from it. In his progress in* randy met 
resistance, and when so nmisual a eircnniKtance 
occurred it was requited by seviu’ity ealeiilated to 
discourage its repetition. A hundred men oceu- 
pying a small fort ventured to tire on Ins troc»p«. 
They were sinrounded and taken, ami so far 
nothing occuiTod which they might not have ex- 
pected; but after being made prisoners lln'tr 
temerity was punished by cutting off tlitdr noses 
and oars, and in tins state they were dismissed to 
spread the terror of the invader’s army. hour, 
twelve, and eighteen lacs of ])ago(IavS wtwt? Kueees- 
sively offered to purciiaso llyder’s retnait, hut in 
vain. Ho penetrated to the capital of the province, 
a place which it is said previously foimed a happy 
exception to the common lot of India, in having no 
experience of the horrors of w’ar. The palace and 
treasuiy were set on fire hy their inmates, and the 
inhabitants of the town fled to the woods mtl 
mountains for security. Tlio flames of the palaco 
were subdued in time to save much that was 
valuable! to the victor, and the troops, who liad 
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begun to iiillago the city, wore taught to ye^eet the chap, m 
supcrifir claims of the giant ])lund©rer %vhom they 
f served. In a few hours the door of every dwelling 
above the comlitioTi of a hovel was secaired by 
tins official seal of Hyder Ali, and respect for this 
. stamp of fiuthorily niaintoinod by a snitabh' guard. 

Within the town, which was about eight miles in 
circuinf(‘rence, were storerl tlu* accumulations of 
many years of extonsivo and profitable commoroe, 
and the most modoraUs estimate of the amount of 
plunder realizes! Ijy Hyder AH fixes it at twelve 
millhms sterling. This viist treasure secured, the 
conrjueror drojjpod the mask under which the war 
had been carriinl on, and assumed bis natural cha- 
racter. A fonner rfijah had loft the throne to an 
adojited son, constituting the lUnee or queen his 
gimrclimi during the period of Ms minority. The 
widovr formed a criminal attachment, which was 
inanifosfcod so publicly as to outrage decorum not 
less than morality; and tho young Eajah having 
remarked on her frailty somewhat too freely, his 
reproofe were silenced by tho hand of an assassin. 

Tho person whom Hyder had taken under his pro- 
tection protended to he the llajah who liacl been 
thus removed, and ascribed his escape to the mercy 
of tho man employed to dl.spateh him, by whom ho 
represented himself as having been secreted during 
five years. It is not probable that Hyder Ali over gave 
crodouce to tho tale, but it .suited his purpose to af- 
fect belief in it. That purpose being answered by the 
conquest, of Beduore, the ]irctonded prince was sent 
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CHAT. viL a dose prisoner to a fortress a lunidred and dglity 
miles to the eastward of the capital. Ills confine- 
ment was solaced by the company of the Kanw*, 
her paramour, and a child, whom they had placed 
on the throne after the murder of its lawiiil occu- 
pant. Hydor Ali did not enjoy his conquest without 
molestation. While labouring under an attack of 
ague, a disorder common in the country, a oottfe<h> 
raoy was formed to disi)()sscHH and a-swassiiuite him. 
It was detected, and throe hmidrcd of th(< conspira- 
tors hanged. After this operation, it is stalcil that 
Hyder Ali’s health Tisihly improvetl. 

Subsequently, Hyder AH suffered sevcrijly in con- 
tests with the Mahrattas, and ^v'aa at length shut up 
within the lines of Bodnore. lie succeeded in ol»- 
taining peace on terms not unfavourable, considercul 
with regard to his situation; and having tpielled 
various manifestations of iusurrocticin, which his lata 
unprosporous circumstances had encouraged in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, his restless and aggres- 
sive spirit was turned to the conquest of Malabar. 
The operations of Hyder Ali wore tliort'. marked by 
the same character which distinguished the courae of 
his arms elsewhere— the most odious jjcrfidy, the 
most oppressive extortion, and the most intole- 
rable ci-uelty. lie succeeded in overnmning the 
country and procuring a nominal submission to his 
authority, after which ho returned to Seringajiatam. 
Tile Rajah had died while Hyder Wfis absent In 
Malabar, but this wtis too trivial a circumstance to 
interrupt the conqueror in his career. Ho sent 
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orripw for soeuring tht> succossion to tho eldest son chap, vn, 
of the deeeasetl prince, with «s much iiidifforcnoe as "™~ 
if tlie subject of his instructions had been tho aj)- 
poiutment of a domestic servant. On Ins return, he 
went thnnigh tho fonn of remh'ring homage to the 
.pidsoucr, wlunn lie called his sovereigu; but, at tho 
same tiims lu! resumed tho districts which had been 
allotted for the supiiort of the Rajah, and plundered 
the, pahiee t)f all the money and articles of value 
wdiich it eontaiued. So eomjdcte was tho latter 
optwation, tliat nolluiig worth carrying away escaped 
the hantls of the pillngers, except such of the orna- 
ments of tho female iumates as thoy happened to 
have uj)on their persons when tin* clearance took 
])laco. As thc! Rajah wjis now a pensioner upon 
Hydor AH, In's estahlishments were subjected to 
a rigorous revision, so as to reduce the expoudituro 
to tho lowest possible amount, and none were per- 
mitted to have access to the prmco but tho crea- 
tures of his keeper. 

Tho politics of tho Deccan at this period, and for 
some years preceding the return of Hydor AM to 
Mysore, present an entangled web, of which it is 
scarcely piuctioahle to render a clear account. 

Some intorcourso had taken place between Hydor ^ 
and the government of Bombay, which on the whole 
was not of an unfriendly character. On his return 
to Sexingapatam, however, he found the government 
of Madras in league with Nizam Ali against him. 

The principal events connected with this alliance 
may ho related in a few words ; the appropriation 
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CHAP.vn. of a Yolmne to tlie objoct would not afTonl tlio 
means of giving a satisfactory and lucid c'xpositif)!! of 
their causes, or of the motiYCs of the actoinR engaged 
in thorn, lb may he doubted whether the juwons 
then forming the British govemnieut of Madnn un- 
derstood thoir own policy; and it is qiiiti* ct'rtain. 
that to all othera it must OYor remain inoxjtlicaldt*. 

The posso-ssion of tho distriets called the Northern 
Circars was an object, for various naisoiiK, desimhte 
to tho English. Salahat Jung, h'mtw Ali, aiifl Ba- 
salat Jung, tlio three brothers wlio eontend(*(| frn 
sovereignty ill tho Deccan, had all tendered lhr*se 
provinces as tho price of asslslanee, hut a desire 
not to enter into Indian politics further tlmn neces- 
sary rendered tho govermnent of Madras unwilling 
to acoojit tho proffered gift from any of them. 
In tho contest for supreme potver in tlu' Deccan, 
the fortmio of Nizam Ali finally prevailed, and Kala- 
hat Jung became his prisoner.* With the reigning 
piince tho British govonuneut continued to main- 
tain a negotiation singularly vague in its character, 
till they wore assured that tho title of Nizam Ali 
had been confirmed by tlie Emperor. They then 
ventured to take an assignment of the management 
. of the Circars from tho former on tlie terms of a 
division of tho profits. When Nizam AH concluded 
this arrangement he was in fear of tho Mahrattaa ; 
having concluded a truce with those trouhlesomo 

* The treaty of Paris, concluded in 17C3, recognized Salnbat 
Jung as the lawful Soubahdar of the Deccan. He hod then for 
aliout two years been imprisoned by his brother, Nizam Ali, by 
whom be was eventually murdered. 
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pncmiw, he proect'flcKl unccremoniomly to aiuml CHAP.Txr. 
the agreement nith the English government, who 
patiently Kuhinittc'd. Nf'gotiation was renewed, but 
witlnnit (‘fieet, and the coveted distrietH were com- 
rnittt'd to the olinrge of a pemnn named Iloossein 
*Ali, )*y whom they had heforo been rented. The 
einnmwtanet'M in which the eountiy had for aomo 
time' heen jilaced bad naturally produced the greatest 
anarchy and eonfusion. The authority of TIoossoiu 
Ali was, therefore, little more than nominal; and 
to prevent the intrusion of the French tlie British 
governmtmt, in I7(i5, agreed to aid him in establish- a.d. i7fi5. 
ing his autliorlty. Part of the detachment destined 
for this servieci was sent; the nuireh of tlu' remaiudor 
was stopped by the advance of Nizam Ali with a 
considerahle force to attack tho Nabob. But the 
resolution of the invader Mled on learning that tho 
English were j)roj)ariug to moot him, and after in- 
dulging himsedf in some plundering operations he 
retired, dispatched a friendly letter to the British 
governor, and sent him a present of an elephant. 

Th© letter and the elephant effected their object, 
and the goveranlont of Madras proceeded to extend 
their promised aid to Hoossoin Ali as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. This took place in tho 
ycai' that Clive last returned to India, and in the 
course of the negotiation conducted by him with 
the Emperor he, at the request of tho Madras au- 
thorities, obtained sumiuds bestowing on tho Com- 
pany the Northern Circars, to be held immedi- 
ately cf tho imperial government. The snnnnrls 
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CHAP. \t:i. were transmitted to Marlras, but the govcminoiil rd 
that presidency hesitated to use tbcm till Ih’iJirtil 
should be “ quiet,” imless under Nizam All's rou- 
firmation of thorn, alleging that it was not material 
to enter on possession till the following year, as 
Hoossoin Ali had anticipated the roYenues, and that 
little more could bo obtained than ho had aecuretl 
to the Company. Of the validity of the last reoMoii 
for forbearance it is inipossiblt'. to judge; but no 
difficulty exists with regard to tliat by which it is 
preceded. Bengal had not for many years been Kt» 
“ quiet” as it then was, and the ])rnj('et of calling 
upon a dependent to confirm tho gift of his sujierior 
is too absurd to merit oven exposure. At length, 
A.D. 17 C 6 . ill Marcli, 1766, tho govornraont of Matlrns took 
courage to give publicity to the grant Ivnni the 
Enqioror, and General Calliaud was disiiatched with 
a military force to sujiport tho authority of thi' 
gi’antecs. Still they could not divest themselves of 
the impression that it was nccc'ssary to secure the 
consent of Nizam Ali. They were finally gratified 
by tho conclusion of a treaty, by which tho occujia- 
tion of the Northern Circai-s by tho English was 
made subject to the jiayraent of a considerable tri- 
bute : ono of tho Circars being bestowed as a jag- 
hire on Basalat Jung, was not to he occu])ied till 
his death. By the same treaty tlio English Govern- 
ment became bound to support Nizam AH against 
his enemies ; and as, at tho time when it was con- 
cluded, it was well uuderstood that lie was about, in 
conjunction with the Mahrattas, to attack Mysore, 
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tlm parefiil arul sap^aciouH diplomatists wlio tkeii chap. 
administered tlie govi'niment of Madras, in their 
anxiety to avoid giving olibncc, actually plunged their 
country into difficnlties and daiigei's far greater than 
wem likely to he incurred by a holder aitd more 
.consistent |Hdicy. 

Tlu' Malinittas \vcrt‘ Ihreinost in advancing to the 
attack of Mywu’t'. 'fo slop their progrcjBs, llydcr 
Ali gave orders tf) lay 'svaste tlu' country, to break 
down the enibankiiients of the resoi-voira, to poison 
thci wells, In burn the forages to bury the grain, and 
to drivt^ off ih(' cattle. The dreadful devastation 
thus caused did not, liowf'ver, stop the ])rogrcss of 
the invadei*s. They advanced to Bcnn, where Mecr 
Sahib, the brotlu'r-iu-law of Ilyder Ali, was sta- • 
tioned with a eonsiderablo force. The Mahrattaa 
proposed terms to this ofTicor, M’hioh he accepted, 
and suri’endored, together with his own character foi’ 
fidelity, the fort and district which it was his duty 
to have dofonchsd. Alamied by his defection, Hyder 
Ali had recourse to negotiation ; and, as the retreat 
of the Mahrattas is always i)urohascal)lo, ho was re- 
lieved from their presence by submitting to a con- 
siderable draft upon his treasury. 

While the negotiations between Hyder Ali aird the 
Mahrattas wore going on, the army of Nizam Ali and 
that of the English were advancing to form a junc- 
tion on the northern frontier of Mysore. The junc- 
tion was ofTcctcd ; but, from the moment of its taking 
place, the English commander, ColoncriJoscph Smith, 
saw niiidi to excite suspicion, kike the Mahrattas, 
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CHAP. VII. Nizam Ali was bought off by Hycler AH ; and, not 
content with desorting the English, whom he had 
ensnared to his support, he united his foret's witli 
those of Hydor Ali in hostility to them. The go- 
vernment of Madras wore slow in giving credit to 
tho defection of thoir ally, and tholr iufatimtum 
seems to have been unaccountable, ♦‘Although," 
says Colonel Smith, “ it was as plain as noon thiy 
to every person oxccj)t the council tliat" lljder Ali 
and Nizam Ali “ wero prej)aring to enter the C-ar- 
natic jointly, no measures were taken to establish 
magazines of provisions in ])roper jdaces, nor any 
stops to supply our anny in time of need * and 
only three days before the invasion actually took 
place, that officer was dircctod to jiass to the enemy 
a supply of provisions, of which his own troojm were 
in the gi'eatest w'ant. 

Although Colonel Smith had no doul)fc of the in- 
tentions of Ilyder Ali and the Nizam, his Avant of 
acquaintance with the country sulijected him to 
A. n, 1767 swpriso. On the 26tli August, some eattia btdong- 
ing to the English army wore driven off, and the 
cavalry hastily moving out to recover them, found 
themselves attacked by veiy superior numbors, wlio 
charged them into tho very lines of the encampment, 
The loss of men was considerable, and tho loss of 
the cattle ivas a severe misfortune to a force very 
insufficiently provided with the necessaries for a 
camjiaign. 

* Letter from Colonel Smith to Lord Clire, referred to In 
Wilks’s Historical Sketches. 
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A Porjia of riritinh tmofm from Triolihiopolj, tm- chap, 
rlw Colonel Wood, vtw ndvaiicing, and Colonel 
Smith s movmnonlK wore dlroctod towards forming 
a jimefeioti wth this body. f)u hi« way ho was 
attacked, on the llrd September, by Hyder Ali, with A.D.im 
•a large forces bnt the nlLack was ill eoudneted, and 
ended in the complete* route of the confederates. 

Colonel Smith rutimated the low! of the enemy at 
two thouKaml;* liis own was not more than ono 
lumdrtHl and seventy killed and wounded. The 
victoty wa« comjdcte ; Imt tho want of provisions 
jirevionsly felt had been aggravated by the loss, 
during tins action, of tho small quantity of rice in 
store. Apprehensive of another attack while in this 
desiderate condition, Colonel Smith moved with all 
«liocd to^^’ards 'rriuoraaly, whore ho anivod on 
the day after the battle, his troops having boon 
without either rofreshmont or rest for twenty-seven 
hours. Here, on tho 8th September, ho was joined 
by Colonel Wood. 

At Trinomaly, Colonel Smith had been led to 
boliove that he should find abundance of- stores. 

The expoetatlon was miserably disappointed, and ho 
Was almost immediately obliged to remove his troops 
to the eastward in search of food, leaving his .sick 
and wounded and. his military stores in Trinomaly. 

The enemy made a shew of attacking that place, 
hut withdrew on the return of Colonel Smith, on 
the 1 4th, with a small supply of provisions. Those 


* Colonel Wilks seems to tliink this rather mi 
estimate, 
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exaggerated 
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CKiP. TIL were oxliaustod in two da}f8, awl anotfior i’xntwiwi 
for food became nocoseaiy. Wlu'Ic tlio Kri|rJirfi army 
was thus dopendhig' for its daily bread abrupt on tlm 
chance of the day, tho difficulty of jtrocurinir it wuh 
ag'g'ravatfal by tlio ravages of above forty thonwnid 
hoi’so in the service of the enemy, and the wdlering. 
of want aggravated by tho iiiolenifmey of the wea- 
ther. Ill these gloomy eircumstaneeK, a etHmcl! of 
war imauiinou.sly declarml tludr coiivictirm of tln^ 
oxpodieuoy of withdrawing the troops into canton- 
ments, but the antliorities of tlu* jm^sifleiiey rofimed 
their consent. Imh'ed, nolliiiig I)iU the most <lire 
necessity could have justified such a step ; hut it 
had boon wcdl if the govornment, who insisted upon 
the army remaining in the field under circumstanceK 
of so much discouragement and distress, had made 
some slight provision to roiulor it ell’ective, 

Tho enemy were aware of the distress whicli pre- 
vailed in the English anny, and tlu'y defi'rred an 
attack till the ofh'ct of long-contimmd awl aggra- 
vated privation should increase the jirohahility of 
success. Colonel Smith, however, luul suceeedt'd in 
discovering some cousidombli' stores of grain which 
had been suhterraneously concealed. 1’his Imppy 
accident increased tho efliciency of his troops for tho 
A. D. I? 67 . conflict which was approaching. On the 2(!tli of .Sep- 
tember the enemy ventured to commence, a distant 
cannonade upon Colonel Smith’s left from sixteen of 
their heaviest pieces. Colonel .Smith made a move- 
ment from his right, round a hill whitdi concealed the 
gi'oat hodyof the confederated armyfrom his view, for 
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Ihf' of ttmiing or comiug in contaotAYith tlieir cpiP. viL 

ioft. Tlio oncmy oljscrYinp: movoiuent, and con-* 

eindiiig' tliat it was uiado in retroat, put thoir troops 
in motion, for tlu' puiposcs of crnssing and iiitor- 
ot*[)tiug’ the Knp;liHli eoluinn. The two tu’mies wore 
^hus marcdiiiig murid llio lull at fboHanm tinio, each 
comamled from the virnv of tlio other, aitliou^yli in 
a vtnj Kh()rt apace of lime, lludr meeting was inovi- 
laiih*. When it Look idaco tlio Hnrjn’ise was reet- 
procal. The first struggle was for the poasession 
of the hill. It was secured for tire English hy 
the exertions of (‘aptaiu Cooke, and sonic rocks, 
fonniiig a position of considerahle strength, were 
wrested from a large body of the euemy’H in- 
fantry, When the troops wore drawn nji in order 
of battle, the eontiirst betwoou the numbers was 
striking. The English force consiatod of four- 
teen huiulK'd Eurofioan infantry, thirty European 
cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, and fifteen hun- 
dred exfoedhigly had native cavalry helongirrg to 
Mahomet Ali. The number's of the ouomy cannot 
ho Mcertainod with e<iual accuracy, hut they have 
been computed at seventy thousand, of which more 
than Ixalf wore cavalry. These wore drawnr uj) in a 
orescent, half encircling the British force, and seem- 
ingly aufficiont to overwhelm them. The enemy had 
about one hundred pieces of camion, but not more than 
thirty could bo brought into action. The English had 
about the. latter number, which being steadily and 
skilfully served, nearly silcitced those opposed to 
them. The guns were then turned upon the dense 
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CHA.P. VII. and frovniing masses of the enemy’s eavniry. For a 
few minutes the fire was sustained with gulhm ealin- 
ness, and the horsemen appeared to he in expectation 
of orders to charge, None wore giveri—to ait itiat?- 
tive and umnovod amidst the deadly havoe prodneinl 
by the well directed fire of the English wa« lieyond 
the power of endumiico, and myriads of flying 
cavalry soon covered the hcdd in every cUreclion, 
llyder, who had for Home time perceived that all 
was lost, now drew off his cannon, and urged Niam 
Ali to take the same coursf'; hut the eouragt* of the 
Souhalidar at thi.s nionient raged at more than fevei- 
heat, and ho declared that ho would meet the death 
of Nazir Jung, rather than save his life ]»y dis- 
honourablc flight. The advance of the British 
army in lino abated his energy, and he gave orders 
for the guns to bo withdrawn. The eh'jdmnts hear- 
ing the women of his ostahlishmenl were in the rear, 
and these too wore ordered to turn. A soft voico 
from the covered vehicle homo l)y one of them 
exclaimed, “ This elephant has not been taught so to 
turn, 1)0 follows the standard of the empire*,” The 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, hut the 
feminine champion of the honour of the empiro 
would not suffer her olopliant to ho turned till the 
standard had passed, when she withdrew followed 
by her train. Nizam Ali was loss histidious in 
reference to such minute points of honour. True, 
he had invoked the fate of Nazir Jung in preference 
to dishonourable retreat ; hut within an hour after 
this huj'st of chivalrous feeling, he and a select 
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hwly of cavalry wore galloping to the westward, the chap, vii, 
8uporinteml(Hiee of the retreat of his army being a 
duty unworthy of his royal attention. On the fol- 
lowing day the con federated army was observed at a 
distance in full retreat ; but n tniiu (d‘ forty-one i)iecoa 
,of artillery was thmight not too far advanced to be 
layond the possihiliiy of capture. The attempt was 
made, and succeedc’d, Nitit' pieces had been taken on 
the preceding day, and fourteen more were subse- 
(piently secured. The loss of the ICuglish was ouo 
hmidmtl and fifty men ; that of the enemy was be- 
lieved to exceed four thousand. The defeat of tbe 
allies bad the effect of clearing tlio country of various 
parties which had been employed in ravaging it, and 
had plundcrc'd almost to the gates of Madras. 

The rainy season apj)roacliing, the British troops 
wore withdrawn into cantonments. Ilyder AH, how- 
over, allowed not any repose to himself or his troops. 

Having gained possession of Tripatoro and Vaniain- 
baddy, two places of inoonsidorable value, ho pro- 
cooded to attack Amboor, a place of some strength, 
situated on the summit of a mountain of smooth 
granite. It was defended by Captain Calvert, an 
officer of distinguished bravery. In five days, Hydor 
All had so completely dismantled the lower fort, that 
it was no longer tenable ; and Captain Calvert, with a 
garrison of five hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, 
retired to the citadel. The native governor being dis- 
covered to be in coiTespoiidonce with tbe enemy, was 
placed in confinement, and his men disaraiod. This 
proceeding disconcerted Ilyder All’s plans. lie still. 
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CUAT. vn. however, prosecuted the atoge, wi«! effectr*! a prac- 
tioahlo breach, but, fortunately fi»r tiu* in 

a part which was iuttcctwiblc. After «b*tr* 
tivo attempts to surpria© the, pkce, Hyder Ah a 
flag of truce to Bummon the garrlBOu, and the rtppor- 
tuuity AViUJ tabcTi of Ijcstowiiig a florhl enhigimn 
tho bravo tkdeiico which had been wade. I'he stn- 
swer of the blunt soldier to whom it wm nddocniw'd 
was, that llyder Aliliud not yet ollcTcd him an nppttr- 
tunity of dcsemug the {•(unplimcnf. Anodter flag 
arrived, witii the offer of a Itirgc briia* juid the 
command of lialf Ifydcr AUh anuy as tin* firicc of the 
surrender of the citadel. Captain Cnlvert. in reply, 
advised Ilyder Ali to respect the livc*^ t»f bis M-rvants, 
as the future bearer of any similar mcKsage noidd 
immediately ho hanged in the hrcacli, ilydor Ali had 
A.D. 1767. commenced operations against Amhooron tlii» Jpth 
of November. His inovemwils bad called the IM”. 
tish army from tlmir cantonments ; and wbmi Colo- 
nel Smith, on tho 7th December, arrived in sight of 
Amboor, ho had tho satisfaction of perceiving the 
British flag stillflying there. The governnu'nt nmrkcfi 
their approbation of tho conduct of the gnrriwm, liv 
directing tho rock ofAinhoor to he bortu’ U|Htn tboir 
coloui’s.* 

On tlio approach of the British army, Ifydcr Ali 


bket0l.es, vol. ii. page 43. It i« a lair.tt.t- 
ble fact, that Captain Calvert, whoae miduct on Ihia uml Diher 
occasions received, as it deserved, tlie public approbatiai. of hh 

crv?".rr‘hT t« Hcourt-martial. and 

convicted of defrauding tlie foaipanj by fal« returns 
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wtiml followed by Colonol Smith, when that officer chap, P'H. 
wtw not comjtelled to halt by the want of provi- “ 
t’oloitel Wood, who laul udvuuccd ffoni Tii- 
rbinopoly, joined CoIotk'I Smith, witliont an effort 
on th(> part (ff the enemy to jn-eveiit it Ilydor Ali, 

.btnviwer, made' wmie oeeas^ional dcnnmwtnitioiiH of ac- 
tivity. He movi*d in p('r«on with fmir thouHaiul horn*, 
twtj Ibouwand foot, and five gtiiiH, to attack a con- 
voy, umbw M?yor Fi tp.gemid, at the pass of Singar- 
petta, The object of the niovemont was discovered 
ill time to admit of Hlreagthoning tiio English force, 
and the* attack failed. At the close of the year, he a.d. i7C7. 
fmceiuled the (Jlmuts with his immovous force, having 
left a body of cavalry to watch and annoy the British 
army. At this Unto the bhiglish force, having been 
two days without rations, was compelled to move in 
an opiKisite direction in guest of supplies. 

Depnfssml by the revorses which had attended 
his arras, and alarmed by an expedition dispatched 
from Bengal, which threatened the safety of liy- 
dembad, Nbam Ali bad, early in tlio month of 
Doceiuber, opened a secret comimmication with 
Colonel Smith. In the department of intelligence, 
the armngements of Hyder Ali were perfect, and 
he was soon apiprizod of what had taken place. In- 
timating to Nizam Ali that he wms not unacquainted 
with his advances to the English, Hyder Ali affected 
not to be displeased, but to considertb o stop as a neces- 
sary measaro of tlio temporizing policy it was desir- 
able to maintain, till a favourable opportunity slionld 
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CHAP. viH ariseforrcimiting theMussuIman intoreftts in strength 
snffioient to expel the jiifidek from the Deccan. 
He suggested, however, the expedienej^ of separa- 
ting the two aimies. Nizam AU iinmediatfly aettai 
on the suggestion, by moving to the, northward, and 
on tho same day ho sent an officer openly to the 
English camp. Colonel Sinitli reoommcmdetl a mis- 
sion to tho pvoaidoncy, and oventually a trmty mm 
ooncludod, to which tho Nabob, Mahomet Ali, %*as 
also a party. Tho weakness of thet government of 
Madras was hero again visible, for, after they had 
reduced their enemy to sue for p(>ae(', tlie}*' ('oiment- 
od to become his annual tri1)utaries tcj tto ineoiisi- 
dcrablo amount. On the other hand, Hyder Ali waft 
denounced as a rebel and an usiu'iter ; and, ns a ju«t 
punishment of his misdeeds, tho denvauuy of Mysore 
w^as transferred to tlio hhiglish, uj)on the easy condi- 
tions of conquering tho country, and rendering to 
Nizam Ali a largo additional tribute. 

The situation of Hyder Ali had ternptecl some of the 
Malabar chiefs to make an effort to tlirow off his 
yoke, and the government of Borrdjny had fitted out a 
formidable expedition against him. Mangalore being 
left with an insufficient garrison, fell into the hands 
of the English without material resistanee, ajid tiie 
commander of Hyder Ali’s fleet from pi({ne, it is said, 
at the appointment of a cavalry officer to he his 
superior, surrendered his charge to the same power. 
Buswaraj Drooj, or fortified island, and soino other 
])Iaces, were also captured ; but in on attempt upon 
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[tiirfc of tliu works of Cananore tlie English were CIIAI’. Vii* 
tlofeatecl with coiwiflerahle loss. Indeed their tem- 
porary sue eoKi BOOH dcsertod them. Hydor Ali not 
only dispatflied troopa to support his interests on the 
western coast, hut proceeded there in porHon. The 
. gTcatest cart.) was takc'ii to withhold from tlio English 
force intelligence of his approach, and by ap])areut 
inactivity to dectsivt' them into a fandcd security till 
the moment arrived for striking an offectivo blow. 

Not a soldier of Ilyder All’s was visible till an ovor- 
whtdming arm)', led by himself, suddenly appeared be- 
fore Mangalore early in the month of May. The place a. d. iifls. 
was forthwith cputlcd liy tlic Euglisli, and in attempt- 
ing to embark tlu' garrison in boats, severe loss was 
sustained, through the mismanagement of those by 
whom the operation was conducted. All the ai-tilleiy 
and stores were abandoned to the enemy, and what was 
worse, the sick and wounded, consisting of eighty Eu- 
ropeans and one hundred and eighty sepoys, wore left 
to their mercy, liittlo remained to be accom])lishod on 
the coast, and that little was soon performed. Hyder 
All then proceeded to Bodnore, where ho bad sum- 
moned th© principal landholders to moot him. His 
exactions had made him very unpopulai’ with this 
class of poi-sons, and they had manifested a disposition 
to favour the English cause to the extent of readily 
sujiplyiug the invaders with provisions. This was 
an offence not to bo overlooked by Hyder Ali ; and 
in the pmiishment which he determined to inflict, 
ho contrived at tho same time to gratify his ven- 
geance and his avarice. He announced to those 
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ciiiP. VII. who had attended his sttminoiis that their ii'easrm was 
hnown to him, and that he was about to visit it in 
a maniior better adapted to the oxwting state of bis 
aflairs than by sonteiicing them to death. A list of 
the criminals was then jiroducod, and a^ihist the 
name of each an cnonnous fine appearod. TJtc‘ 
conduct of ilyder Ali’s affaira was inarkt'd by 
great precision ; for every ])urpose tiierc' was a dis- 
tinct provision. Among other ostaiilisbmmits nicely 
conti'ivod so as to cmitrilwto to the pr(igr<“<K of the 
great machine of his goY(>nmi('nt was a depart- 
incnt of torture. To tin's (he ofreiiders jiresmit uerc' 
immediately consigned, till their gnilt should hi’ ex- 
piated by payment of the sums in mIucIi lliey wcw 
respectively mulcted, and ordc'rs were issued for 
talcing similar proceedings witli rc'gard to those 
whoso foam had kept tliem away. 

With tile Malabar chiefs Ilyder Ali adopti'd dif- 
ferent means, hut not less characteristic, nor less 
condneivo to his iulcrests. It was iutinmted to them 
that their Mysorean lord was tired of his coiujueMts in 
Malabar, which ho liad hitherto found a source of 
charge rather' than of profit j tiiat if hc' were it‘ini- 
hursed the expeuses incurred in tlioir altaiiunent, ho 
was ready to abandon them ; and that it was his 
intention that the territories of those wlio refused 
to contrihuto to that purpose shouid he trunsferixal 
to tiiose who acceded to the [iroposal. Not one 
incurred the threatened forfeiture, and Ilyder All’s 
officer's I'otirc'd from Malabar laden witli the ofl’er- 
ings of its eluefs. 
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iSo mwemljly dofoe tivo ^yore the arrangements of chap. Vtt 
the Madras government and their ally the Nabob 
in obtaiiif!ig intelligenr(‘, that nearly three months 
after llyder Ali had departed ff)r tlio westM-ard thoy 
were niieertain as to th(» ('(mrst' ho liad taken. The 
•English aniw wens liowever, sneeesHf’ul in reducing 
Ertifid, and many [daces in the dIstrictH of BAra- 
tnnhdh Hnlenu (hdriduitore, and Dindignl. Colonel 
Wood deometl it practicabk? to maintain the coun- 
trit‘S «hieh thus fcdl into the lauids of the English, 
by occupying the passes ■which connee.tcd them with 
Mysore, and these he believed and oflioially report- 
ed to be only throe. Not many days after he bad 
made lliia rejmrt be was a-stoniabed by tlie advance 
of bodies of horse by nnsusi)eftod roads, and ho 
them avowed his (tonvlction that no force could pre- 
vent their access through the difficult and secret 
passage's of the hills. 

The division of tine anny untler Colonel Smith 
WflH occupied more to the northward. Kistnag- 
horry surrendered to him on the 2ud May. In a. n. m». 
June jrossossion was obtained of the fortress of 
MuIwAgiil, in a manner little creditable to any 
of the parties engaged in the transaction.* Colar 

* It was betarayed by the Idlladar. A brother of Mahomed 
Ali bad married the sister of this person, and the former being 
fotijdar of Arcot had appointed his brother-in-law to exercise 
under him the fiscal administration of Trinomaly- llic principal 
was removed foom office, and the dependent, to avoid giving in 
his accounts to Mahomed Ali, went over to Hydcr Ali. He was 
now desirous of a change, and offered to betray his trust on con- 
dition tlmt his accounts shoxild be considered closed. Mahomed 
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CHAP.vri, suiTonclored Bbortlyaftorwardp. In July Ot»»or 
taken, and some other plaew l«t the wnitli and 
of it. A body of Mahrattaa, which Imd been takf'ii into 
the English service on the miggehtion nf Colonel 
Smith, joined in August. On the day on ^Oilrh the 
junction wivs efTectcMkHyth'r AliJiaving retnrnetl frrnn 
his western expedition, cmlered Ihingnlore with the; 
light troops of his advance, lie was fulled in an 
attack upon the eanip of the Mahrattns. in whieli 
he Bustained a loss of about Utri'c hundred wen. 
The lead in the attempt was assigned to the cavalry, 
who w’ere to penetrate to (lus tent of Morari Row 
and possess themselves of his lieini. 1'he infantry 
wore to follow ami eomplet<> the victory which was 
anticipated as the result of the nttaek. Morari Row 
no Rooiuu' leameil that the nttaek was wade by 
cavalry, than, to prevent friemls and eJieinies being 
mistaken, he gav(‘ orrlers that not oneof his wen sluwhl 
mount, but eaeli stand at the laad of bbliorse, and 

All ooKfiented j but Uitw wbk still n diffi(;uUy»->tiw grirrittoa were 
fftitbful though llidr corntnundcr wr» not. It littpiaacd, h«we«r, 
that the kilkdar had been instructed to ritiw an large n nutnlier 
of recruits for Ivia raaaterV ijifanlry n« wm> pwtirnble, and to 
give special encouragement to men who bad Iwtt diirip1iii«i by 
the EugUsh, The killadar iiifornitcl hia ofticera ilmt he had 
succeeded in obtaining two hundred fdieli retwits, lueing two 
complete companies, and that on tin appointed night they wto* 
to arrive wWi their native officers. At the apeeided time, a |«irty 
of English sepoys appeared aerending Ijy a p»Twril«»l r©t»te. 
They were led by a European offieer, Captain Matthews, not 
only dressed, but painted, so a» to rwmhlo a native. At day- 
light the mask was thrown off, and the place w«# wrou in the 
jKJSsession of tlie English. 
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cut (loutii witliout disfciuc^n every person on horse- chap, vti. 
hjick. These orders "ff ere sfefijcfcly oxocuted.® From 
the irregular coustmetion of Mahratta camp* the 
advance of cavalry is subjected to numerous impo- 
diineiitH, and confusion soon on^icd. It was in- 
XTOWul by an accident. I'lic state rk'Fhant of Momri 
How having received a ■wound, broke foosc from hia 
pic{(uels and rushed wildly through thevamp. IIo 
carried with him the cliain by whicli ho 'had boon 
attached. Tlds he soiled with his trunk and\lmrlod 
furiously against a massofcavahywhiclihoniet, hhrow- 
ing them back headlong over a cohumi of infatoy 
who -were behind them. These, ignorant of thl^ 
cause of the shock, retired in dismay ; and before N. 
order could bc' restored, the symptoms of motion in 
the KuglisU camp discouraged a renewal of tho 
attjick. 

Early in So])tomber, Hydor Ali made a circuitous A.n. i708. 
march in a southern direction, for tho pinposo of 
cutting off tho division of Colonel Wood, who was 
ascending from lidrainahhl to join Colonel Smith. 

The route of Colonel Wood lay through a long 
deflle, and Ilyder Ali had made tho requisite dis- 
positions to bo prepared to open on bis troops an 
enfilading fire, on tboir arrival at a particular spot 
favourable to the object. The advance of Hyder Ali, 

* An uafortunato result of these orders was, that Captain Gee, 
aid-de-camp to Colonel Smith, who had ridden into the camp to 
ascertain tlie cause of alarm, was cut down in the darkness and. 
confusion that prevailed. 
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caA^PiVii. as well as tliat of Colonel Wood, was rojjortwl to 
Colonel Smith by scouts whom ho had sent ont to 
collect intolligence j and the latter officer, perceiv- 
ing that he had time to anticipate Ifydcw Ali, and 
post his division so as to receive him with advan- 
tage, advanced with accoloratod 8|)eed, rmd dis-. 
patched mossciigcrs across the hills to appri?!C Colo- 
nel Wood .of his intentions. The success of the 
plan was frustrated by Colonel Wood firing a saliito 
in honour of the approach of his coadjutor in arms. 
This impmdent mark of respect and exultation 
warned Hydor Ali to retire, and ho lost no time in 
acting upon the intimation. Colonel Hmitli gave 
orders for pursuit, but nothing was gained by it. 

The incidents of war were at this time relievcal 
by an attempt at negotiation ; but the British au- 
thorities demanded more than Ilyder would yield, 
and the only result was that which ordinarily fol- 
lows unsuccessful attempts at negotiation — an ag- 
gravation of hostile feoUng, 

Mulwigul returned into the hands of Hydor Ali 
by means similar to those by which it was lost to him. 
Colonel Smith had occupied it with a party of liis 
own troops. Two members of council, wlio were 
with the army under the name of fiold-doputics, 
thought fit to remove them, and to supply their 
jilace by a company of Mahomed AH’s troops, 
Hydor Ali, by tampering with the Mussulman 
officer in command, prepared the way for its yield- 
ing at once to an apparent surprise. Colonel Wood 
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made a niovmm'iit tft relievo it, Imt was too late, i hai^vii* 
He suoceedod in n'rovorini? the lower fort. l>ut waa 
repulwed with low in an attempt to etiriy the rook 
hj* est'alade. The day after thin nnsneeewfnl at- 
tempt a light hody (tf trmipH nppean-d in \iew. and 
, their ohj(*e(, it wan eftnji^elnred, was to eitver a 
convoy for tin* garrison. Cedonel Wood nnned otif 
with two etmiptuiieH and a gnn to recttnmnlre, and 
wheti at the tliHlnnce of two miles from his eainp 
perci'ived Ihrec^ thonsand horse followed hy a heavy 
C(dumn of infantry apjaoachiiig to sumiund liiiii. 

He gallojted hack to the nearest pierpiet, and hav- 
ing sent forward onlers to place the haggagt' in 
safety and form the line, he returned with tin' 

])ieqnefc guard, consisting, like the force which had 
tU'coiupanied him, of two eumpiunes and a g\m. He 
fountl the first party conijdetely Burrtninded, hut he 
forced a [lawage thrtmgh the enemy and joined it. 

Hyder Ali’s whole amiy, however, appeared on an 
omineiiee about a mile in front, and the British ecnn- 
mandor saw that ho liatl no courae hut to retreat 
with all speed. He accordingly abandoned his two 
guns, and prepared to force a passage in tlu> direc- 
tion from which ho had just advauc(>d. His object 
was aided hy a battalion detached from tlm liiu' to 
support him, and which attacked in flank the hody 
through which ho had to pass. With some diffi- 
culty the retreating foa’ce reached a iioint wh(‘ro 
they could receive further assistance from the line, 
and the battle was inaiiitainod witli vigour, hut <lc- 
eidedly to the disadvantage of the English force, 
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CHAP. VII. wlio gradually receded before tlio wtdl directed guns 
and impetuous charges of the enemy.* The im- 
favourablo circumBtancea under wltieh the action 
bad commenced had never been overconu', and the 
fortinio of the day Bocmod to bo iiTocovertildy lont 
to tho Engliah. It was retrieved by a fstmtagein. 
Tho baggage guard was comnianded by Cajdnin 
Brooke. This officer luid suffered sevoredy in tlu? 
escalade on tho preceding day, and his alronglb 
amounted only to four companies and two guns. 

* The extrtiordinary nature of the ground and tlic singular 
arrangement of the combatants are thus graphically dewrihed by 
Colonel Whks. " The whole extent of the ground which was 
tlie scene of the farther operations of the day, consistad of a con- 
geries of granite rocks, orrather stones of unequal heighfa and di- 
mensions, and every varied form, from six to sixteen feet diameter, 
scattered, ' like the fragments of an earlier world, ’ at irregtdar in- 
tervals over tho whole surface of the plain. Obliquely to the right, 
and in the rear of tho situation in which the advanced troops were 
engaged, was a small oblong hill, skirted at its two extremities with 
an impenetrable mass of such stones, hut flat and covered with earth 
at the top to a sufEcient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather more than one battalion : tiro rocky skirts of this hill ex- 
tended in a ridge of about three hundred yards towards the plain 
of stones, and under its cover the Europeans had been placed in 
reserve until the action should assume a settled form. Hitherto 
amid a mass of cover and impediment, which bade defiance to a 
regular formation, the intervals between the rocks and sometimes 
their summits were occupied by troops ; the smaller oiienings 
were converted into embrasures for guns; and support succes- 
sively arrived from each army to those who were engaged. It 
was a series of contests for the possession of rocks, or the posi- 
tions formed by their union, without any possibility of the regular 
extension of a line on either side, so that a rock was sometimes 
seen possessed by Mysoreans within the general scope of English 
defence, mid by tlie English among tho Mysoreans," 
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Willi tliiH inHigiiiiicaiib force lie concdwd the idea chap.yii. 
of turning till' tide of victory in favour of liis coun- 
try. Tlie hi<‘k and v minded were under his protec- 
tion : as nuiiiy of tlioin as w'cre ahk* to move wc^ro 
drawn out to add to tho apparent strength of Ida 
. force F tlu‘ two guuH were dmgged by volunteer 
followers, and manned hy wonndetl artillerymen. 

Tln‘ aiinmdt of a flat rock was chosen as tho soono 
of ojieratlon, and was apjiroaclied by a circuitous and 
concealpd route. Immediately on its being attained, 
tho two guns opened a lire of grape on tho enemy’s 
left flank, and the voice of every individual in tho littlo 
hand, sound or sick, joined that of their commimdc'r 
in slnmting, Hurrah ! Hmith! Smith! Thrnugliout 
the field the hnpi’e.ssitm was conveyed alike to friends 
and enemies, that tho division of Colonel Smith had 
arrived ; and the effect was almost magical. Tho 
delusion indeed could not long he maintained : but 
tlie temporary advantage which it gave the English 
allowed Colomd Wood an o])))ovtiuuty of making a 
better disposition of his force; and when liydor Ali, 
after discovering the dcce]ition, resinned tho attack, 
ho found his opponents well jirepared to receive 
him, Repc'ate.dly foiled in his attempts, ho returned 
again and again, but still in vain ; and wlien clark- 
noss put an end to the combat, tho English remained 
in possession of the hold. Tho loss of Hyder Ali was 
reported to amount to a thousand men ; the loss of 
tho English was less than a quai'tor of that number. 

After various marchings and counterniarcliings 
unworthy of relation, Ilyder Ali laid siege to Oo.s.soor, 
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ciiA-P. Yir, Colonol Wood moved to relieve it* Init no piwipi- 
tatelj and incautiously, that he offocted little for the 
beiiofit of the gamson at Oossoor, while he exposed 
Bauglore to an attack jfrom the oiiomy. Ikugloro* 
was gamsoiicd by part of Mahomod All’s Iroops 
under the command of a British ollioer. 1’he force . 
of Xlyder Ali appi'oached in several distinct eokmins, 
pi’oecdod bj'' cannon, and attended liy all the anxi- 
liarios necessary to the conduct of a siege. The 
enemy gained jxjsscssion of the jiottah, or town, 
Avitiun the Avails, but made no attempt upon the 
fort ; content with loading all the carts and tum~ 
brils that could bo spared Avitli the stores and 
baggage of Colonel Wood’s division, which had been 
loft ill the pettah for safety, and with the ciiptnrt? 
of some eighteen imuudors which w('rc withoiit the 
gate. A dreadful scene occurn'd on this occasion. 
The entrance of the enemy had caused a rush of 
men, women, and ohiklren, loivartla the fort for 
safety, some of them driving camels, liom>s, or oxtm. 
The gate was suddenly shut, but the mfisses behind 
continuing to press on those In front, two tlmiisand 
human hoings, it is said, perished, in conmioii with 
a larger number of boasts of various kinds, tiio 
whole being forced together in an indiseriminato 
mass. Hydor All leisurely retired, after appropriating 
every thing moveable, and was nearly out of sight 
when Colonel W ood retumed from Oossoor. Ho ap- 
peared again four days afterwards intercepting the 
march of tho English aimy toward Colar, to whieh 

* lliis place is al)out twenty miles soutli-east of Ilangnlore. 
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jtlacu tlu‘y wore procot‘fling in seai'ch of supplies, chap, tit 
drove in tlic oeitposts, mid Pfunmoncod u canuomde 
from ft battery of twelve of liia lietivleat pieeea, 
iiieluding unimig llunn thoHe wliich lio had taken 
at lianglt>re. Tlie cannonado was relurnod by tlio 
. EngUsh, anil mainlained by both wdeq llirough 
the whole day. At night tho enemy apjiarently 
retirerl, and Colontd Wood reaumod his inarch, but 
Inul seareely cleared the ground on which tho foitnor 
attack took jdace, whoa ho was again assailed by 
tlicj im of llyder All’s infantry, wliieh continued to 
annoy him throngliout the. night. In tho numiing an 
fttteinjit was made in intemoct tho English columns, 
and ik'Htroy them in detail. This was frustmtod, 

Tho niareli recoinineneod, and contiuuod for ahout 
two miles, ■when another attack rendorod it noces- 
sftry to halt. Tho conflict thug rosumod was kept 
U[) for SOT no time, when Ilydor Ali suddenly with- 
drt?w, without siny motive digeemihio hy tho En- 
glish. Tho eauso was soon oxplainod, by the arrival 
of tho other division of tho English army, now eom- 
maiided hy Blajor .Pitegorald, Colonel Smith liaving 
procooded to the presidency. Major Fitzgerald hav- 
ing hoard of tho disaster at Bangloro, liad concluded 
that Colonel Wood’s division would he distrosm'd 
for provisions and equiinnents. Recalling all the 
dotachmonts that could he summoned in time, and 
collecting a largo supply of rice, ho made a forced 
inarch in tho direction in which the Builering divi- 
siou was likely to ho found, and th(' somul of the 
firing in tho last alUiir with llyder Ali had guided 
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CHAP. VII, Mm to the exact spot wlioro Mh MiatRiicc wa>« w- 
quirod. Colonel Wood was in micli n state (if des- 
pondency as, in the eyes of Miyor Fitegerfshl. ren- 
doxod him inconyieteut to the dntioH of cfoitnumd *, 

, and the latter transmitted a representation Ui thf* 

commander-in-chiof, Colonel Smith, of the lu'cessity . 
of placing the troops nndor some otlior direction, 
for the recovery of tho h)st honour of the amij. 
Colonel Smith laid this document liefore tho git* 
vorament, and Colonel Wood was orderi'd to pro- 
ceed under arrest to Madras. This jjrocecding 
appears to have been somewhat hamh. Colojud 
Wood had disi)laycd little military talent ; hut ho 
had courage ai)proaching tho verge of rashnesH, if it 
did not pass it. In his lat('r ongaginnents \\i(h 
Ilycler Ali this quality was not manifested ; hut the 
cause probably was that, like many other men of san- 
guino tomporament, ho was subject, on meeting with 
rovei’ses, to oxccssivo depression. 

In Coimbatoro, tho English were g'nidiially dis- 
possessed of their posts, which ajijiear to have* 
boon arranged with little regard to sound inilitiU'y 
principles. Fuzssul Oola Khan, one of the ablest 
generals of Ilydor Ali, entered tln^ ))rovince with 
seven thousand men and ten guns, and jiroceedod 
vigorously, but cautiously, to cUbet tb(3 obj(*ct of his 
advance. Near Cavoriporam he received a cheek 
fiom an insignificant foi'co led by a man of very 
bumble station. An English serJeant, named IIos- 
kiii, commanded an advanced post of two companies 
and one gmi in a mud fort, which he defended with 
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a 8 ]iirit that oiititlos liim to romombraneo. Iloport- CHAP. to. 
ing to liifi oftifor tlic success of liis resistance to the at- 
tempts the enemy, he added, “ T exjiect them ag'aiu 
to-in»m)W moniing in two parlies, with guns: I will 
lake the guns from tlunn, with the help of Crod.*’* 

. The success «if Uie gallant serjeant was not ecpuil to 
his m>hl(* confldcmee. In a sitlmi'queut attack the fort 
wfw cuj'ried, hut not until it had hooomo a lioa]) of 
mins, nor then without a sanguinary conflict. Tho 
fato of its hmvo dedbuder is unknown ; ho probably 
mot a soldier’s death on tho sjxjt wdiore he had 
80 eminonlly displayed a soldier’s spirit. Another 
post at (Jujelliutty was well dehmdodhy Lieutenant 
Amirt'ws. It snstained two assavdts, in the second 
of which the lOnglish commander fell, and tho post 
was Hurrend('ta-d. C!oinihatoro and Donaicancota were 
lost l)y treaoli(u*y; and the officer commamling at . 

Pfilagaut was obliged to save himself and his garrison 
from massacre by secret flight. In December, Ilydor a,d. 1708, 
Ali entered Bflrnmahfll. and the. English posts in that 
juovince fell with the same celerity as in Coimhatoro. 

In marching for the reduction of Eroad, Hyder AH 
cuconntored an English ])arty, consisting of fifty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys, commanded by 
Captain Nixon. Ibvo deep columns of infantry, 
supported by twelve thousand horse, moved to their 
destruction. Captain Nixon and his little force re- 
mained firm while the enemy wore advancing, and, 
when the latter had arrived within twenty yards of 
them, gave fire. Tiie Europeans then rusliod for- 
* Wilks's Historical fikclches, vol. ii. page 104. 
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CHAP. vn. wwd, and their fifty bayonets spread Instant con- 
fasion among the enemy’s infantn*, who broke and 
ded. This, however, was all that tludr gwHanlry 
aohiovod. The cavalry of the enemy at the same 
moment charged the sepoys in flank and mnr ; mu! 
the retiuTi of the killed and wounded of tiie Engltwlt . 
party inolutlod every man, European and native, 
with tlu^ single oxce{)tion of an officer named Liew» 
tenant Ooroham. Tlis life wa.s aaved by his know- 
ledge ot‘ the country huiguugis of which at the la«t 
extremity l)c> availed hiiuKclf, to riajucst the liunm- 
nity of a native of rank. Tlyder AH lost no lime in 
advancing to Jiroad ; and to make his victory known, 
on arriving there ho sent a flag of truces to recpicht 
the attemlaucc of an EngliKh surgeon to attend to 
the wounded ju’isoners. An extmorilinary proceei!- 
ing Mowed. Hydcr Ali, on h'ariiiiig tlu* extent of 
Lieutenant Goreham’s lingoial acquiri'iiumts, en- 
joined liini to translato into ICiiglish a sumiuon-s 
demanding tho surrender of Emad, and inviting the 
commander, Captain Orton, to rejiair in person t«i 
IJyder Ali’s tent, under an tisKumnce that, if teriris--- 
of capitulation should not bo arranged, he should 
be at liberty to return. With an infatuatictu for winch 
it is not easy to account, Captain Grton tnmted 
tho promise of Ilyiler Ali.* The result will readily 

* ^ Colonel WillcB alludes to a mode of explaintag the eoacitiet 
of Gajjtaiii Orton, which is almost the only one not deficient in 
probability. Ho says, "tliere is too much ground for believ'jng 
10 report that Captain Orton had dmud when he rooeiwd and 
accepted this strange invitation." 
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be conjeefcured. Caj7tam Orton was detained, and chap, vii. 
atroeious a« lliis braacb of faith at first appears, 

Hpder Ali was not without excuse. The officer second 
in oomnnmd in the English garrison was a Captain 
Ji{»binson, who had surrendered at Vaniainbaddy 
. under parolo not to servo again during the Avar. 

He was now sorving, not only to his own disgrace, 
but to tlint of th(5 governnient which sanctioned 
t]i(7 dishonourable act. Hydor Ali declared that 
the violation of i)arolo by Captain Robinson ab- 
solved him from observing his promise to pcimit the 
departure of Captain Orton ; but, as a proof of his 
pliicnbility, he jirofessed himself willing, if the latter 
officer would write an ordor for the surrender of 
the place, to penmit the entire garrison, with their 
projierty, to rtUire unmolested to Trichinopoly, 

Captain Orton refused — on tho following day ho 
consented. Hoav the change was effected does not 
appear. “ Tlie modes,” says Colonel Wilks, “ cannot 
be distinctly traced, but may well be imagined.” 

That Captain Orton should have walked into tho 
pitffdl preimwal for him by Hydor Ali is astonisliing ; 
that ho should then have sought to extricate him- 
self by an act which, in the eye of strict military 
justice, merited death, is astonishing ; and not less 
astonishing is tlio fact that Captain Robinson obeyed 
the order extoitcd from Captain Orton, and sur- 
rendered the place. Tho garrison were removed, 
not to Tiichinopoly, but to Seringapatam ; and in 
a dungeon within that city the recreant Captain 
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CHAP. til. Eobinaon pesisbed. This officer’s brcswh of faith 
— ■ afforded Hyder Ali a proteuco for a furtlier act of 

deception. Captain Fassain, who had riisistrd at 
Caveri])orani till resistnnccf was vain, capitulalod on 
condition of himself and his garrisou being relcaHed 
on parole. Like the garrison at Eroad, they loo 
were inarohcd to Soringa()atani. 

A.D. 1708 . Darkly and lieavily did the year 1708 close u(afii 
the prospects of the British goveniment on tho 
Coromaudol coast. A few weeks had wrested from 
them nearly all that they had jn-oviinwly gained, 
and Fumil Oolla Khan was sent to visit liladiira 
and Tinnevclly, wdiile lii.s master ravaged tho coun- 
try in tho neighbourhood of tho Cavery, (laming 
villages and a flying poiiulation every when' mark- 
ing his progress. Tho government of Madras 
became alarmed, as well they might, ami made 
advances for accommodation, ilydc'r All re- 
quested that an English officer might bi^ sent tt> 
confer witli him, and Captain Brooke*** was dis- 
patched thither in com])lianco ivith liis 'wish. 1 lyder 
Ali expatiated on the aggrossions of tlio EngliHlt, 
and on his own desire for iioaco ; on tito exertions 
he had made to promote that obji^ct, and on tlie 
unreasonable manner in which his overtiinis had 
been rejected ; on tho wrongs which he; had received 
from Mahomed Ali, and on tho evil efle.ets of that 
prince’s influence in the councils of the English. 

* Tlie officer whose successful stratagem is related at pugas 
6G2, 563. 
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Ho roiorred to tlio advantage of maintaining Mysoyd chap, YU. 
as a barrier to Arcot against tho Malirattas, and, 
adverting to a tbreatened invasion by that power, 
intimated tiiafc ha could not opjioso both them and 
tho Knglish at the same time, and that it remained 
» for tho latter power to dotermino wiielljer iio should 
contiiuif' to shield them from tho ff)rmer as licreto- 
fort', or wlietlu'r ho should miito witli tlm Mahrattas 
for the destruetiou of tho Ki>glish. Cajdain Brooke, 
in rojdy, jsoiutcd out the sniieriov advantages of an 
uUiaiK'o with tim English to one with the Mahrattas, 
to which Ilyder Ali assented, and expressed a wish 
that ('olorud .Smith slunild come up to tho army 
invc'stcd B'ilh full fiowors of negotiation. Cajitain 
Brookes suggestcHl that Ilyder Ali should send a 
vakeel to Madnw. This ho refused, on tho twofold 
ground that it -would give umbrage ‘to the Mah- 
rattas, and that at Madras all his efforts for peace 
would ho fnisti'atod by Mahomed Ali. Before 
taking his leave, Captain Brooke suggested to 
Hydor Ali that there was ono proof of his friendly 
and pacific dispo.sitiou which might readily and at 
once bo afforded : tbe discoutimianco of the excesses 
by which tho country was devastated, and the de- 
fencoloss inhabitants i*educcd to the extremity of 
wi'otchednoss. The inoposal mot probably -with 
all the success which the proposer expected. Of 
friendly professions Hyder Ali was profuse, but of 
nothing more. Ho answered, that his treasury was 
not eni’ichcd by tho excesses complained of, but 
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CHAP. YII. that he had been compelled to accept the seracw of 
Bomo A'ol'untoers whose conduct he could uot control. 
The report of this conversation mm forwarded 
to Madras, and Mr. Andrews, a member of council, 
was deputed to neg'otlate. Ho arrived in the C!uu]> 
A.D. 1769 . of Hydor Ali on the 18th of February, and fjuiUt‘tl 
it on the Slst, with proposab to be Hubmitted t«» 
the governor and council, having previously con- 
cluded a truce for twedvo days. The governor 
of Madras had every reason to desire peace; ho 
great was their distress that the Conipany’s invcHt- 
monts were entirely suspended, and it irns stated 
that their re, sources wore insuflicient to carry on flu* 
war’ naoro than four months longer.^ Hyder AIi'h 
proposals were, however, rejected, and liostiliflj's 
recommenced. Colonel tSmith, wlio had returiu*d to 
the field, watched the movement. s of Hyder Ali with 
imcoasiiig vigilance, ami frequently couutt*racted 
thorn with admirable skill. The mameuvrcH of thi} 
two armies had bi'ought them about a hundred ami 
forty miles to the southward of Madras, uben smi- ' 
donly dismissing neai’iy the whole of his infariiry, 
the greater part of his cavahy, together ivilh hi« gnus 
and baggage of every description, Hyder Ali, with 
six thousand horse, advanced rapidly towards tlmt 
A.D.17G9. place, and on the 29th of March appeared Iteforo 
it. A small party of infantry joined him on the 
following clay, lie immediately caused a letter to 
be aclclrossod to the governor expreshing a desire 
* Separate letter from Fort St. George, 8th March, 
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to treat for poaei*, and roqucBting that Mr. Dupre, CHAP, m 
ft menibor of eouneil and next in suoeesaion to the 
fhair, might he depnted to attend him. The chamotcr 
of the man wlio made this demand, the place from 
nhich it wtis made, and tlio circninstancca mulcr 
. which lie had arrived there, all contrilmtcd to secure 
ftltfoillon to (Ijo mewfige. hfv. Diipre proct-eded 
to the camp of n3ftler AH on the niornuig of fclio re- 
ceipt of luB letter, and, after a scries of confeveiices, 
the tonns of a treaty vvere agreed ri))on. The treaty 
was executed Ijy tl)e governor and co^meil on the 
Hrd of A|)ril, and hyHydevAli on the 4th. With A.n. i709, 
rf'ri'rence to tli<! eireumstances under wliich the 
jK'ace was coneliuh'd, Ilyder All may he regarded 
as having displayed much moderation, A mutual 
restoration of captured places was provided for, and 
(larcHir, an ancient dejiendoncy of Mysore, which 
had been for some time retained by Mahomed Ali, 
was to he rendered hack. Aftc'r the ccmclusioii of the 
treaty, difficulties arose from a demand of Ilyder 
All for the lihoration of somepomons ke])t prisoners 
by Mahomed Ali, and of the surrender of somo 
stores at Colar. With much persuasion the Naboh 
was iuducod to comply with the former demand, and 
the latter was yielded by the British govornnieut, 
probably because it was felt to he vain to I'ofuBO.* 

Thus terminated the wwr with Itydcr Ali — a war 
needlessly and imiuovidently commenced, and con- 

* nie history of the war with Hyder Ali is based on a com- 
parison of ofTioial records with the well-informed and minute 
narrative of f'.olonel Wilks. 
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CHAT. vii( ducted, on the part of tlio Madras govorimient, with 
eingulai’ weakness and uuskilfuluess. Its eortelusioii 
was fai‘ more happy than that government hail any 
right to expect, either from their own moa.sui\'s or 
from the character of their enemy, 
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